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SiNX'E completing this small book in December of last year, the salient 
points of the statistical returns of 1896 have been published. It is 
satisfactory to see that the total figures show a considerable further 
recovery, and a large advance, in most directions since 1895. Total 
trade has risen from £702,521,000 to £738,195,000. The various 
improvements are from £416.689,000 to £441,807,000 for total imports, 
from £286,832,000 to £298,388,000 for total exports, and from 
£225,890,000 to £239,922,000 for exports of domestic produce and 
manufacture. Our transit trade, however, as shown by the figures for 
re-export, dropped from £69,942,000 to £58,466,000 — a serious loss to 
England as the emporium and market of the world. 

Last year there was a greater recovery in iron and steel than in any 
other branch of trade. Excluding tin plates, the improvement in 
exportation was from £15,441,000 in 1895 to £20,777,000 in 1896. 
The other increases are principally in machinery, from £16,150,000 to 
£17,037,000,' and in cotton goods from £83,746,000 to £89,381,000. 
Decreases are found for woollen and worsted manufactures, from 
£26,110,000 to £23,912,000; for tin plates,from £4,239,000 to £3,036,000; 
and, in a lesser degree, for fuel, linen manufactures, copper, and 
chemicals. 

It will be most interesting to compare these results for our trade 
in 1896 with the corresponding German statistics, whenever these are 
made public. And it is to be hoped that the comparison may be in 
favour of our commerce. 

W. S. H. G. 

St. James's Club, 

1 February, 18117. 
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OUR TRADE IN THE WORLD. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The subject of British^ trade is, undoubtedly^ one of paramount import- 
anc e at the present^ time. Various circumstances have combined to 
make it so, amongst which may be mentioned the general depression of 
commerce which has taken place during the last few years all over the 
jworld, the rapid expansion of the German Empire as an industrial 
nation, and the prevalent conviction that our foreign trade has been 
unduly losing ground in some directions, whereas, at the same time and 
under identical circumstances^ that of other countries has not decreased 
to an equal extent. On the contrary, it is believed that, while we have 
lost a portion of foreign markets for some of our staple manufactures, 
other and newer industrial States have succeeded in displacing a portion 
of our time-honoured productions by similar articles of their own manu- 
facture. Such a belief, however little founded on fact, is sufficient to 
alarm the public. And, unfortunately, there is every reason to fear that 
there has been, in many parts of the world, a considerable increase of 
the trade of some foreign nations at the expense of that of Great Britain. 
It is argued that, even if this were the case, such greater expansion 
of the trade of rival countries might not be without compensation 
to us in other directions, inasmuch as it obtains for them increased 
purchasing power wherewith to buy other classes of our commodities. 
It is not my purpose here to enter into controversial points on such 
questions, though it may be on a later occasion. My avowed object in 
this book is merely to lay before the British public a clear unvarnished 
statement of facts, so far as they can be gathered from official sources. 
I leave the public to judge for themselves, after reading the facts here 
elaborated, whether there is not, — ^in spite of all that optimists may 
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2 OUB TBADE IN THE WORLD. 

persistently urge to the contrary, — serious cause for apprehending that 
our foreign trade is by no manner of means in such a satisfactory 
condition as we are led to believe in many quarters. Some people go 
to the other extreme, and take an utterly pessimistic view of the 
situation, which is as unreasonable as it is unnecessary. But what does 
seem to be inevitable, from the investigations made here, and which, on 
a later occasion, may be carried much further, is that, if we wish to 
retain our position as the greatest commercial nation of the world, we 
shall now have a hard fight before us. 

Our overwhelming supremacy, commercially and industrially, is not 
the assured fact it once was. We are no longer in that enviable 
position of former days when we had no serious competitors in the 
world's markets for our manufactured products. The good old days are 
gone : and now, with the evolution and progress of all nations, we have 
new conditions to face and contend with. What some of them are, 
I shall attempt to point out in these pages. To what extent we have 
often neglected to realise the importance of these changed conditions 
and to make the necessary corresponding alterations in our world-wide 
commerce, I shall also do my best to explain. There is no doubt what- 
ever that we have neglected many opportunities. As a nation, we are 
apathetic, conservative, and slow to adapt ourselves to new conditions. 
As a mercantile nation, these national characteristics have often done us 
much harm in commerce. Other countries have been quick to profit by 
them, and have but too successfully turned them to their own advantage, 
when they first began to think of ways and means of insinuating them- 
selves into foreign markets where we had hitherto practically possessed 
a monopoly for most industrial products. We had enjoyed for so many 
years, in different parts of the world, such a virtual monopoly of markets 
for our manufactures that we failed to notice the steadily increasing 
introduction of similar foreign-made goods, and, if we did, despised 
them. This unbounded confidence in our practical monopoly and 
unassailable supremacy in trade was never for a moment even shaken. 
But foreign competition, having once acquired a footing, gradually 
attained formidable dimensions. Blinded by our self-sufficiency, we 
showed unutterable apathy in such trade matters until recent years, 
when the public awoke at last to find that things were not quite as 
they ought to be, or, rather, were not as they used to be in the bygone 
days of British trade. 

Whether we shall be able in the future to retain our supremacy in 
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commerce and industries at even its present level or not, is a grave 
consideration, deserving of the closest attention of statesmen to-day. 
We cannot forget that our great industrial rise was mainly due to the 
extensive discoveries and rapid development of coal in the northern 
counties, where our manufactures are now principally centred. Our 
position as the coal-mine of the world was unique for many years, and 
afforded us inestimable advantages, by furnishing plentiful and cheap 
fuel for our industrial evolution ; whereas other countries, for want of a 
cheap coal supply of their own, could only start manufactures on a large 
scale by obtaining their supplies of fuel from us, which considerably 
reduced the profits of any attempt to compete with England. Up to 
thirty years ago, Great Britain had, practically, no rival in coal pro- 
duction. In 1850 our mines yielded about 50 million tons, or two- 
thirds of the whole out-put of the world, as compared with a production 
of some 10 millions only in the beginning of the century, and with 
29 millions in 1830. The development of the resources of the United 
States and of the Continent as regards fuel is comparatively recent. 
But they are now supplying large amounts of coal which, formerly, 
was not the case. In the East, even Japan and India now furnish 
considerable quantities. The following notes will give some idea of the 
yield abroad in late years. 

Our coal production stood at 110 million tons in 1870, and at 188 
millions in 1894 ; that of the United States, in the same years, was 32 
and 152 millions respectively ; while, on the Continent in the former 
year, that of German and French coal reached 26 * and 13 millions 
each, and, in the latter, 76 and 27 million tons. Austria is credited 
with 25 in 1891, Belgium with 20 in 1892, and Eussia with 6 in 1890. 
With this daily increasing production of foreign fuel, the immense 
advantage, formerly afforded us by this all-powerful factor in the 
economic development of our industries, is getting less and less. This 
seems to be a point sometimes rather overlooked when considering 
foreign competition in relation to our industrial future. The German 
Empire, for instance, is now becoming our rival even in exporting coal 
to a distant country like Eoumania. This year 30,000 tons are being 
delivered at Galatz via the Rhine and Botterdam. Here is unexpected 
competition in a new direction in our most important national product : 
and it is a good instance of the indomitable energy of our rivals in 
pushing trade. Let us, therefore, take care that Germany does not 

* Exolusive of lignite for Germany. 
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4 OUB TRADE IN THE WORLD. 

obtain further orders from other countries, such as Roumania, where we 
have hitherto exclusively supplied all the coal required. The fact that 
Germany gets such a commission, though more distant than we are 
from the mouths of the Danube, is proof enough that she is able to 
execute it more cheaply than we can. Here, then, there is fresh ground 
for anxiety, as it is understood that her new canal system is particularly 
designed to bring the rich industrial north-western districts into easier 
communication with the sea, which will greatly facilitate the export of 
WestphaUan coal even to Great Britain, and cause a further cheapening 
of some of her industrial products. France already consumes 2 million 
tons of German coal a year, while Belgium and England each supply 

5 millions to complete the 12 million tons still required in excess of 
local production. A great effort was made quite recently to exclude even 
that quantity of British fuel from France, by an adjustment of railway 
freights in order to favour an increase of the out-put of French mines. 

Two interesting facts may here be mentioned. The first is that 
Japan, having already more coal than she requires locally, now exports 
about li milUon tons yearly, some of which is sold in India, and is as 
good as Indian and cheaper than ours. The second is that Germany 
is sending large quantities of coke to Australia, where it now competes 
with that from England. 

Questions of foreign trade abound in difficulties. So many factors 
enter into this complex question that it is far from easy to obtain any 
definite, clear idea of its true bearings without the closest study of the 
statistics of all nations. Our foreign trade may be declining ; but, at the 
same time, that may equally be the case with that of other countries. 
To be able to judge, therefore, whether English trade is gaining or losing 
ground to a greater extent than is warranted by the fact of universal 
prosperity or depression, one must compare it in the first instance with 
that of other nations. This, then, will be the subject of my second 
chapter. 

I wish to point out that the particular object of this book is to deal 
with the special interval comprised between 1885, 1890, and 1895,— or 
a period of eleven years. They are all three rather remarkable years, 
and fair ones for comparison. Briefly speaking, 1885 was one of 
extreme depression all over the world, and especially in Great Britain ; 
1890 was, on the contrary, one of great prosperity ; while a considerable 
revival of trade, after several years of depression, is the chief charac- 
teristic of 1895. To each table, illustrating the upward or downward 
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movement of commerce, I annex an analysis of the results of trade in 
those special years, which indicates graphically its rise or fall on 
comparing the years 1890 and 1895 with 1885, and also the result of a 
comparison of 1895 with the year 1885. And it is particularly to this 
latter comparison that I would draw attention. If, on comparing the 
statistics of the revival of trade in 1895 with those of its great depres- 
sion in 1885, we find that in some directions our position in the former 
year is no better, but even worse in certain cases than in the latter, 
what can we do but conclude that the state of British commerce is 
somewhat alarming, and requires the very best attention of England 
and her statesmen? Even if we find that, from 1890 to 1895, our 
foreign trade has considerably declined, there is still good ground for 
anxiety on the part of the public. In both these specific comparisons 
I fear to have to chronicle some rather startling figures (in the course 
of the following pages), the vital importance of which is not yet in 
the least realised, as it should be, by our vast trading community, to 
whom it is hoped that this small volume will be of some value in 
studying the momentous commercial questions of the day. 

Before considering actual figures for the three years 1885, 1890, and 
1895, especially selected for investigation in this book, their chief 
characteristics will be now set forth in greater detail, in order to show 
that for England the comparison of 1895 with 1885 is even more 
unsatisfactory than bare figures explain. In looking down the columns 
of the total value of our foreign trade in the last sixteen years, we see 
that the sum of £642,408,928 in 1885 is the lowest point but one (that 
of 1886 with £818,822,935) reached in all that period. Now, on the 
other hand, 1895 is admitted on all sides to be one of a considerable 
revival in most directions, and its total value of foreign trade stands at 
£702,522,065, or higher by £20,000,000 than it did in 1894. The 
years 1893 and 1894 saw British trade in a most depressed state, with 
totals of £881,826,448 and £882,130,677, or lower figures than had ever 
before been touched since 1887. The year 1890, which I also quote in 
tables, is the middle point of the period of eleven years here dealt with 
in detail. That year shows a foreign trade of £748,944,115, the highest 
point ever reached in the annals of our commercial history — the zenith 
of our foreign trade. That year also witnessed the largest exportation, 
by £16,000,000, of British produce and manufactures ever recorded, 
namely of £263,530,585. In almost every direction 1890 was a most 
prosperous year. 
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As regards fall in values of our staple produce and manufactures 
since 1885, a good many show a decrease, but others have even 
increased. Some of the improvement in value of our exports for the 
latter half of 1895 is attributable to improved prices, which just before 
had been particularly low. In shipbuilding there was an enormous 
reduction in 1885 and 1886, which revived in 1889 and the two 
subsequent years, only to fall again in 1894, until it nearly touched the 
figures of 1888, or a production of 669,000 tons of merchant shipping. 
The value of coal and metals produced in the United Kingdom in 1885 
was £80,055,000 ; in 1890, £100,802,000 ; and in 1894,* £80,900,000. 
Lastly, the population of Great Britain in 1885, 1890, and 1895, is 
estimated at 36, 37^ and 39 millions respectively. 

I am greatly indebted for much valuable information to all the 
Board of Trade publications and statistics, as also to those of the 
Custom House, and to hundreds of diplomatic and consular reports for 
recent years. My thanks are due to many oflBcials, both in England 
and on the Continent, who have kindly helped me to obtain special 
figures for this work. 

Let me observe that, with few exceptions, all my statistics are 
based on the official returns of most foreign Governments, as well as 
on our own excellent publications, of which a list of those consulted 
by me is annexed in the appendix, so that they can be studied in 
greater detail in the original, if requisite. No doubt errors will have 
occurred here and there in compiling tables, but it is hoped that they 
are very few, as every care has been taken to make them absolutely 
correct " Humanum est errare." 

I propose, in a sequel to this volume, to analyse in exactly the same 
way the trade of the most important foreign countries of the world 
for this special period, 1885 to 1895, and even further back, in order 
to discover what foreign commodities are displacing ours abroad, and 
whence they come. The growth of industries in each nation, which 
specially compete with our manufactures, will also be investigated 
so far as reliable information is obtainable from the countries themselves 
and their statistical publications. 

In analysing statistics in these pages, use is invariably made of 
a comparison of nett increases or decreases in value with their cor- 
responding percentages of rise or fall. Either of these two forms of 
comparing figures does not, by itself, convey an entirely correct 

* 1895 figures not obtainable. 
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impression of progress or retrogression, especially in the case of 
percentages — so often spoken of as the *' percentage fallacy." But the 
combination of both does afiford a tolerable, if not perfectly satisfactory, 
insight into the vicissitudes of commerce. In tables, dealing with 
special branches of trade, quantities are also similarly analysed. A 
further and new form of comparison for international trade, when 
examining imports for home consumption and exports of domestic 
produce, is employed by me in chapter iL on comparing the values 
of trade of the principal nations of the world, and when ascertaining 
what are the percentages of foreign countries' imports that we enjoy 
for our exports. 

The whole question of foreign competition with our commerce must 
be investigated under three distinct heads. These three component 
parts, which together build up and constitute trade, are — 

I. Education. II. Production. III. Distribution. 

"Education" comprises the whole system of instruction, not only 
that part which forms the ordinary currictdum (elementary and 
secondary teaching) of every one before entering into a profession or 
trade, but also the practical, technical, and scientific education or facilities 
given to a man, after passing that stage, when he joins the serried 
ranks of producers and distributors of a nation's wealth. 

Under "Production" is meant the whole system of production, 
whether industrial, agricultural, or any other. Into this question enter 
largely the results of the dififerent forms of education and their applica- 
tion — whether practical, technical, or scientific — to the elaboration of 
national produce, as do also the complicated and controversial points 
of State-aid, bounties, tariffs, etc. 

By "Distribution" is understood the disposal by sale of all 
industrial, agricultural, or other products. Here, also, the question of 
education and training enters largely, as does also that of practical 
ingenuity, ability, and aptitude in conforming to the requisites of 
modem trade. State aids, etc., also figure under this head. 

The prosperity of any nation's commerce must, necessarily and to 
a great extent, be the result or outcome of the relation that the 
efficiency of these three distinct divisions bears to trade as a whole. 
"Production" and "Distribution" depend far more than most people 
think on " Education." If, as is generally admitted, German education 
in some branches (technical and scientific, for instance) is superior to 
ours, can we be surprised if their "production" and "distribution" 
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may also prove to be in advance of ours in some respects ? In the 
interests of our immense commerce, each of these three parts now 
requires thorough and separate investigation. And it would be advisable 
to compare every detail of the successful German system with every 
item of the corresponding British method. 

In this book I do not touch on any of the multifarious and difficult 
points arising out of " Education '* and " Production " (Parts I. and II.). 
A really adequate inquiry into these two intricate subjects can only 
be satisfiEtctorily and properly made by experts in such matters. But 
in chapter iii, on " Foreign Competition," and elsewhere in later chapters, 
I do deal with " Distribution " (Part III.), in so far as it concerns the 
selling abroad of the manufactures of Germany and other nations, after 
having myself made a detailed study of this subject. 

In conclusion, it would seem that German commerce has prospered, 
and has unduly encroached on ours, in some places, in numerous articles 
of manufacture, from a distinct superiority in special points under the 
three heads of " Education," " Production," and " Distribution." 



CHAPTER II. 

COMPARISON OP THE TRADE OF THE PRINCIPAL NATIONS 

OF THE WORLD. 

A COMPARISON of the trade of Great Britain with that of other nations 
is the subject of this second chapter. The particular object I have in 
view is to obtain some idea of the relative prosperity, in late years, 
of our commerce and of that of other countries, — a task difficult of 
achievement, and not very satisfactory in the end, as the statistics of 
all nations are not, unfortunately, drawn up on a uniform basis. Exact 
comparisons are, therefore, in many cases impossible. Besides, what- 
ever period of years one may select to compare, the starting-point may 
be one of exceptional prosperity for some States and, at the same time, 
be one of extraordinary depression for others, so that the comparison 
does not always start from exactly the same standpoint for alL And 
this may also be the case for any particular year compared therewith. 
Such complications are unavoidable; and any comparisons at all can 
only be approximate. But, nevertheless, it is desirable to obtain a 
general idea of what other commercial countries are doing : and some 
of the results are not quite what one expects as to their relative 
importance and progress. 

Before attempting to analyse British trade as a whole for my eleven- 
year period, from 1885 to 1895, we will examine the statistics of other 
States, in order to ascertain if the rising prosperity of our trade from 
1885 to its acme in 1890, and its subsequent decline to 1895 is an 
isolated instance of its kind, or whether we find similar increases 
and decreases elsewhere. If a like movement has taken place uni- 
versally, our loss since 1890 need not alarm us so much as it otherwise 
would, for it may then be attributed to a general decline of the 
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world's trade, which will have equally affected that of other commercial 
nations. 

Unfortunately the 1895 statistics for all nations are not yet avail- 
able, so that I have had to reduce this part of the inquiry to the decade 
1885 to 1894, for which complete figures exist in the admirable 
publications of the Board of Trade, on the recorded statistics of which 
this chapter is founded. 

European countries are firat dealt with,* Greece being excluded, as 
no returns exist for 1885. Total trade is not given here, as it is more 
satisfactory to examine imports and exports separately. Grermany has, 
most unfortunately, to be left out in the comparison of total imports and 
exports, for in 1891 and since that year the value of the transit trade 
has not been computed and included in the total figures, as was the case 
prior to that time. It will be noticed that in the following tables some 
countries are omitted ; where this is the case, it results from impossi- 
bility of making a comparison on account of some States giving botJi 
" general " and " special " returns, while others have only the one or 
the other. In studying this book it will be remembered that abroad 
" general " returns mean total imports and exports, and that " special " 
mean imports for home consumption and exports of domestic produce 
only. The progress of the principal nations from 1885 to 1894 will 
now be analysed. 

I would mention here, before quoting any statistics for the Grerman 
Empire, that, prior to 1889, the Hanse towns were not included in the 
German Zollverein (on which the statistics of Germany are based), and 
do not figure in them, therefore, for 1885. This, I am aware, detracts 
from the value of some of the following figures for that country in this 
book, as regards a comparison with 1885 ; but it is unavoidable after 
having once selected that year as the starting-point of comparison 
throughout these pages in order to compare on a uniform basis. In 
1885 the " special " exports to those parts of the German Empire, not 
included in the Zollverein, amounted to £34,653,000. A part of this 
exportation was really a transit trade through those ports to other 
foreign countries ; and, consequently, a considerable portion of it should 
be credited to them in addition to the figures already assigned to them in 
German statistics for that year. A further allowance has to be made for 
the domestic products of the Hanse towns themselves. In imports for 

* The figures for Greece are, for imporU, £4,831,000 in 1890, and £4,398,000 in 1894 ; 
and for exports they are respectively £8,832,000 and £2,972,000. 
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1885 this question of these towns also, naturally, enters. But it is to be 
observed that a part of Hamburg (the " Freihafen Hamburg "), Heligoland 
and parts of Baden are still outside the Customs Union ; so that a fairly 
large sum can be deducted for these places from the above total in 1885, 
making the quantitative difference far smaller than one would think at 
first sight Some allowance must, however, always be made for all 
German 1885 figures on this score. From 1889 onwards, any comparison 
with Germany is quite con-ect. 



No. 1. Comparison in £1000 of Total Imports of European 

Countries, 1885-94. 
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In absolute increased value for the decfide, Great Britain comes first 
with £37,377,000, and France last with a diminution of £14,878,000, 
But our improvement of only 10% in 1894 over 1885 is lower than that 
of five other listed countries. 

Imports merely for home consumption are now tabulated, but 
England has to be excluded in comparisons of particular classes of 
imports as, in our statistics, this distinction is not m£ide, though they 
can be obtained indirectly and approximately for our trade as a whole 
by deducting from our total imports the sum total of re-exports of 
foreign and colonial origin, as is done in the table on the following 
page. Great Britain, then, stands second on the list, with an increase 
of £37,775,000, or 12%, but comes after Germany. 
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In these imports for home consumption Germany beads the list with 
£60,945,000, but, in percentage, Norway with 40%, Denmark with 374%, 
and Holland with 35% are above her improvement of 34%. France and 
Italy show enormoos reductions in consumption of foreign articles. 

Bat, for the objects of this book, exports are far more important, 
especially that part comparing the exportation of purely British produce 
with that of the domestic products of other foreign countries. 
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Here, in total exports, France has the largest absolute increase for 
the decade with ^8,752,000, representing 4J% more in 1894 than in 
1885. Great Britain is only sixth on the list, with £2,312,000 increased 
valae, five other European nations (including even Turkey) ranking 
above her. Id percentages, her position is far worse. In fact, with an 
improvement of only ^%, she stands below all European listed States, 
excepting only Belgium and Spain. This does not speak well for her 
carrying trade via English ports, which has made her the emporium and 
market of the world. The percentages of improvement of trade, for 
total exports, are 66% for Denmark, 65% for Bulgaria, 33J% for Portugal, 
29% for Norway, 21% for Turkey, 21J% for Sweden, and 18% for 
Boumania. Denmark, Portugal, Norway, Turkey, Eoumania, and 
Bulgaria are the only countries showing a steady development in each 
successive tabulated year of the decade. 

We now come to what may he considered the crucial test and 
foundation of national prosperity, namely, the exports of purely domestic 
production. 



No. 4 CoKPABisos IS £1000 of Exports of Domestic Produce of 
EuKOPEAN Countries, 1885-94. 
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In improved nett value the United Kingdom can only show a sum of 
£8,743,000 for the ten years, and merely holds in 1894 an eighth place 
in importance in this respect on the European list Above her we find 
Holland, with £18,603,000, Russia with £14,582,000, Austria-Hungary 
with £10,281.000, the German Empire with £S,H5,000, Denmark with 
£4,934,000, Belgium with £4.147,000, and Italy with £3.038,000. 
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These figures are sufficient to warrant anxiety ; but, when we find that 
our percentage of improvement is only 1^% in the decade, or lower than 
that of nine European nations — namely, Holland, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, the German Empire, Denmark, Belgium, Italy, Norway, and 
Portugal — I think that this central fact alone is sufficient to justify the 
demand of the British public that the whole question of our trade 
abroad and of foreign competition shall be the subject of thorough 
investigation. 

Our present Government have seen the necessity for action in this 
matter, and are making strenuous efforts to ascertain the causes of the 
success of foreign competition. As Mr. Chamberlain said in his recent 
speech to the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce (November 4, 1896) — 
"All the great Offices of State are occupied with commercial affairs. 
The Foreign Office and the Colonial Office are chiefly engaged in 
finding new markets and in defending old ones. The War Office and 
Admiralty are mostly occupied in preparations for the defence of 
these markets, and for the protection of our commerce. The Board of 
Agriculture and of Trade are entirely concerned with those two great 
branches of industry. Even the Education Department bases its 
claims upon public money on the necessity of keeping our people well 
to the front in commercial competition which they have to sustain ; 
and the Home Office finds the largest scope for its activity in the 
protection of the life and health of manual labourers who are engaged 
in those industries. Therefore, it is not too much to say that commerce 
is tJie greatest of all political interests, and that that Government 
deserves most the popular approval which does the most to increase 
our trade and to settle it on a firm foundation." 

To return to our table of the domestic exports of European nations 
in the decade 1885 to 1894, we find that Denmark, with 67%, shows 
the greatest advance, Eussia coming next with 27%, then Norway with 
26%, Holland with 24|%, and Austria-Hungary with 18%. The minor 
improvements are 8J% for Belgium, 8% for Italy, 5j(% for Portugal, 3J% 
for the German Empire, 1J% for Great Britain, and i% for Switzerland. 
France actually shows a falling-off of ^%. Steady increases, in the three 
consecutive mentioned yeai*s, are found for Holland, Austria-Hungarj', 
and Denmark. The others, with the exception of Italy and Portugal, 
show an upward movement from 1885 to 1890, and a decline from 1890 
to 1894 So that it may be said that, in this last table especially, and 
also in the foregoing ones, the commerce of Europe does seem, to a 
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certain extent, to have universally fluctuated in the direction of a flow 
from 1885 to 1890, and of an ebb from 1890 to 1894. But there are 
marked exceptions with some rapid developments of trade, even from 
1890 to 1894, in wliich the United Kingdom has no part, with the 
exception of that to Germany, Eussia, and South Africa. Moreover, our 
improvement in the decade is, as has been shown above, substantially 
below that of many other countries, both in absolute value and per- 
centage. This being, undoubtedly, the case, the following chapters are 
devoted to an attempt to partially ascertain in what quarters of the 
globe our losses chiefly lie ; and, in the second place, to fathom some of 
the main causes in foreign lands which may have operated to bring 
about some part of this lamentable result, while leaving on one side all 
the other questions of cheaper production and better education for more 
competent persons to discuss. 

The growth of the imports of non-European countries is now 
tabulated for all those that have statistics for "special" imports and 
exports. 

No. 5. Imports for Home Consumption of Nox-European Countries 

IN £1000. 
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All but Mexico (for which only " general " returns exist) and 
Uruguay show progress ; and the most prominent of all is Japan, with 
£7,522,000 and 131%, though the United States show an advance of 
£14,592,000, but with only 12% improvement. 

We now turn to the exports of domestic produce for these same 
nine States. 
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The result here is that the United States heads the list with 
X29,692,000, but with merely an advance of 19%, whereas Japan, with 
£5,950,000, shows an improvement of 94%, and Mexico * one of 
£6.807,000 with 10%. 

Comparing the nett increased value of the exportation of oar 
merchandise of British origin for the decade, i£3,743,000, with that of 
these non-European States, our position would be merely seventh on the 
above list, or lower than that of the United States, Mexico, Japan, Chile, 
the Argentine Republic, and China. As regards percentile of improve- 
ment in the ten years, we rank below the whole nine ; no other listed 
country outside Europe shows such a sl^ht advance as 1 J% ! 

Here ^ain, then, the comparison of our pr<^esB in the decade with 
that of countries, even outside Europe, is so unfavoui-able to us as to 
give ample cause for most disquieting tlioughts on our present com- 
mercial status in the world. 

The following table t is instructive in comparing the comparative 
values and percentages of the imports and exports of manufactured 
articles only in European countries and the United States. England 
has necessarily to be omitted, as our statistics do not permit of this 
distinction on similar lines without an enormous amount of research, the 
time for which is not at my disposal at present. This table gives 
absolute increase of value for manufactures, and the percentage, in each 
case, that it bears to the total, whether for imports or exports. This 
enables an idea to be obtained of their comparative prepress from 1885 
to 1894 

* " General " rctarOB onlj. t Compileil rrom our Board of Trade fignn*. 
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No. 7. Values and Percentages of Manufactured Articles only. 
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24-2 

77,710 
19-1 

80,676 
31-8 

157,943 
200 



1894. 

887,600 
483 



+ or - 
'94 V. '85. 



+ 78,400 

+ 1-8 



548,300 - 62,000 

14-2 - 0-7 

I 

885,000 - 5,000 

210 |- 7-5 

871,948 + 18,360 

18-6 - 51 

841,997 .810,458 

221 - 8 7 

t? 
? 



851,035 
30*4 



+ 5,909 
- 3-8 



98,720 - 86,534 
14-2 !- 6 4 



Exports op Domestic Produce. 



1885. 



367,800 
547 



1890. 



888,900 
49-8 



1,680,900 1,999,000 
528 I 53-3 

1,800,000 8,147,000 



1894. 

868,500 
456 

1,657,200 
53-9 



+ or - 
'94 «. '8f. 



- 5,300 

- 91 

+86,300 
+ 11 



620 



645 



826,980 868,009 



1,879,000 +79,000 



63-4 



+ 0-5 



255 



247 



148,820 187,800 



152 

16,871 
31 

477,017 
71-2 

147,187 
20-2 



15 8 

87,968 
40 

588,209 
766 

151,131 
17-9 



848,156+16,176 



21-8 - 37 



172,708+88,888 



167 



t? 



+ 1-5 





9 



464,688-18,829 

74-8 1+ 8-6 



188,718 
211 



+86,531 
+ 0-9 



t 1894 figures not obtainable. 



I General imports, except in the year 1886. 



Germany shows for these manufactured articles a decrease in the 
decade of 6,000,000 marks (£250,000) for imports for home con- 
sumption verstts an increase of 79,000,000 (£8,950,000) for exports 
of domestic produce. Her percentage of manufactures imported has 
dropped from 28*5% of the total imports to 21%, while that for exports 
has risen from 62-9% to 634%. 

In France the same movement has taken place, for there is a 
reduction of 62,000,000 francs (£2,480,000) in value, and a fall from 
14*9% to 14*2% in percentage of manufactured articles introduced, 

* ** Special " trade only. The percentages are the proportions of total values, compiled 
from Board of Trade tables. 

C 
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whilst there is a rise of 26,300,000 francs (£1,052,000) and from 52-8% 
to 53*9% for the relative proportion of total exports. It will be best 
to study the table itself for further details of this part of the subject. 

We note that, for the exports of the eight countries for the decade, 
the largest proportional rise in increase of home manufactures to total 
exports is to be found in Switzerland with 3*6%, and next come Italy 
with 1-5%, France with 11%, the United States with 09%, and Germany 
with 0-5%. The decreases are 9*1% in Austria and 3*7% in Holland. 

A brief investigation of the relative positions abroad of the United 
Kingdom and the German Empire, as regards the exportation of home 
productions from both, will be a fitting subject to conclude this chapter. 
Much has been vaguely said and written on the subject ; but a tabulated 
statement, carefully compiled from official statistics, is the only way 
to enable the public to grasp the situation. Our preponderance com- 
mercially is still immense in many and indeed in most foreign lands ; 
but that is not the cardinal point. The vital question is — are we retain- 
ing year by year our same proportion of the total imports into neutral 
markets abroad? Or are other nations increasing their proportions 
unduly and at our expense ? 

A very fair criterion as to whether our trade abroad is improving 
or not is, it seems to me, to be found in the comparison of the relative 
proportion that our exports of British origin to any given country bears 
to that country's imports for home consumption ; that is to say, in the 
percentage of the whole imports for domestic use there that we enjoy 
for British produce. By comparing this percentage in different years, 
we ascertain how our commerce stands. The prosperity of any country 
may vary from time to time ; and, with it, varies its consumption of 
foreign merchandise. What one wishes and ought to find is that the 
proportion of the imports of Great Britain into that given country is 
at any rate always the same, if not even increasing in quantity. With 
a rising consumption abroad, we ought to maintain our percentage of 
the whole, which will mean a greater value. If we find our percentage 
falls, we are losing more trade proportionally than other nations, though 
the gross value may have increased. If we find our value of imports 
into a country decreasing, it does not necessarily mean that our percentage 
of the whole purchases effected by that country from us has gone down, 
as the whole sum expended there on purchases may have largely 
diminished in amount. Our reduction in value is, of course, a positive 
loss, but may only represent our proportional loss, shared by other 
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importing States equally with us. With that country's return of 
increased prosperity, our proportionate value should also improve. And, 
if our percentage remains the same, it is clear proof that our goods 
are not being displaced by foreign ones, and that we are maintaining 
our former footing. If the contrary takes place, and our percentage 
falls, orders are passing from us to other countries, and should be a cause 
of alarm, as it would mean loss of markets. 

When, for exports of home produce, this comparison of percentages 
abroad between two given years is combined with the absolute increase 
in value and the percentage of that increase, I think a very fair idea 
of the state of trade can be obtained. This course is, therefore, followed 
in comparing the commerce of the United Kingdom and that of the 
German Empire for the period of this chapter, 1885 to 1894. 

In order to obtain a more accurate retrospect, I adopt the principle 
of comparing — for Germany, for instance — German statistics for imports 
for home consumption with English statistics for exports of British 
produce, and vice verm for England. If one compares German figures 
for exports to England with British ones for imports from Germany, 
one finds large and even astonishing differences ; • and into the latter 
statistics considerable sums enter, in the Custom House valuations, for 
insurance and freight in addition to their intrinsic value. This method 
followed here therefore eliminates the former two factors from the 
problem. Moreover, this system of taking German statistics of 
domestic produce sent to Great Britain is likely to be far more accurate 
than ours of German imports; for we, being a free-trading country, 
do not exact certificates of origin on goods entering (as foreign countries 
do), without which exact figures are impossible to obtain at the Custom 
House. And there is no doubt that in English statistics of German 
imports, large quantities of German goods that come to us via Holland 
and Belgium do not figure in our returns at all as goods from the 
German Empire, which they should do. We also, unfortunately, do 
not distinguish between total imports and those destined merely for 
home consumption. So that, in such comparisons of exports of 
domestic produce and imports for home consumption, it is in no case 
possible to compare Great Britain with other States on an exactly 

* English statistics give total imports from Germany in 18S5 and 1895 as £23,069,000 
and £28,992,000; whereas German returns, for exports of domestic produce oiily to 
England, in those same years, show sums of £22,639,000 and £38,776,000 respectively. 
Probably this difference of nearly 6 millions sterling, in 1895, came via other countries, 
and not direct. 
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equal basis; though, between all countries that have "special"* 
statistics, such analysis is absolutely correct. 

A comparison of the absolute rise and fall of the values of exports 
of domestic produce from England and Germany is first made. 



No. 8. Comparison of Exports of Domestic Produce of all 
Kinds from England and Germany in £1000, 1885-94. 



YlABA. 



1885. 



1890. 



1894. 



+ or - 
•90 r. '85. 



Value in/England 
£1000 \GermaDy 



£ 

213,081 
143,015 



£ 

263,531 
166,405 



£ 

215,824 
148,130 



+ or - 
'94 V. '85. 



+ 50.449 + 2,743 
+ 23,390 I + 5,115 



+ or - 
'94 V. '90. 



£ 

- 47,706 

- 18,265 



Our advance in the decade has been of £2,743,000 only, versus one 
of £6,115,000 for our industrial rivals. Our deci-ease since 1890 is 
£47,706,000, as compared with £18,265.000 only for them. 

Two tables for Great Britain and the German Empire are now 
placed together, showing the percentages of the imports (for home 
consumption) of European countries enjoyed by English and German 
imports there, consisting exclusively of these two nations' exports 
of domestic produce and manufactures. These tables are compiled in 
the following way. For the imports for home consumption, each of 
the listed countries' own statistics are taken. For the exports to them 
of British and German origin, the statistics of England and Germany 
are made use of. The proportion of the latter to the former is worked 
out in percentages with the following results ; and the rise or fall in 
percentage of the whole, from 1885 to 1894, is indicated in the last 
right-hand column. 

No. 9. England's PERCENTACrES of the Imports (for Home Cox- 
sumption) OF European Countries for Her Imports there of 
British Origin, 1885-94. 



OUUXTST. 



Gerrnsn Empire 
Austria-Hoiigary 
Belgium . . . 
Denmark . . . 
France . . . 
HoUand . . . 
Italy .... 
Norway . . . 
Portngal . . . 
BoBBia. . . . 



1885. 



Per cent. 
11 

u 

Hi 
15 

11* 

23} 
9* 



1890. 



Ter cent. 
21 

115 

17 

% 
at 

14J 

17 

21 

1.3} 



1891. 



Per cent. 
8} 

^ 

12 

15 

9 

7i 
12i 

17; 

I7i 
12.J 



-for - t^ 
'94 r. '85. 



Per cent, 

- 2i 
+ 1 

- 2* 
Same 

I si 

— Z3 
-I- 1 

+ OJ 

- 5f 

+ 3 



* *" Special" statistics abroad mean exports of domestic produce and imports for home 
consumption. 
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No. 10. Germany's Percentages of the Imports (for Home Con- 
sumption) OF European Countries for Her Imports there of 
German Origin, 1885-94. 



GOUKTRT. 



Oreat Britain (percentage of total 
imports) * 



Augtria- H nngary 
Belgium . . . 
Denmark . . . 
France . . . 
Holland . . . 
Italy .... 
Norway . . . 
Portugal . . . 
Bnraia .... 



1885.t 



Per cent. 
13i 

m 

7 

:H 

16 




+ or-lfc 
'94 V. '86. 



Per cent. 



+ iH 



— 


Oi 


— 


1: 
2 


+ 


— 


U 


— 


ii 


+ 


ll 


+ 


11 


+ 


3 


— 


0| 



* As we bAve no separate statlatica for borne consumption, total imp(»t8 are given for England, 
t In 1889 tbe Hanse towns were first included in the ** Zollverein." 



Our largest rise from 1885 to 1894 in the percentage of any foreign 
country's imports is in Russia, with 3% ; other increases are 1% each 
in Austria, Hungary, and Italy, and §% in Norway. Our decreases are 
5|% in Portugal, 25% in Holland, 2i% in Belgium, and i% in France. 
In Denmark our standing was the same in 1894 as ten years ago. 

Germany shows rather dififerent results. Her largest rise is 11% 
in Norway, 3% in Portugal, 2|% in Denmark, and 1J% in Italy. 
Decreases are found in the other five — namely, 2J% in Holland, 1§% 
in France, 1^% in Belgium, ^% in Russia, and i% in Austria-Hungary. 

In Italy and Norway the Germans and ourselves have both won 
larger proportions of trade ; but Germany, in Norway especially, has 
done far better than we have. In Portugal we have lost largely, and 
they have gained a great deal. In Russia we have had a large advan- 
tage. In Belgium and Holland our reductions are larger than theirs. 

We, ia 1894, enjoyed a smaller proportion of the total German 
imports for home consumption than in 1885, the percentages being 
11% and 8|%, or a loss of 2^% on the whole imports. On the other 
hand, the exports of domestic produce to us from the German Empire 
rose, in proportion to our total imports, from 6^0% ^ ^i%> ^^ * 8^ of 
1|^% ; but, of course, this result might be dififerent if it were possible 
to compare them exactly with that portion only of our imports destined 
for consumption in Great Britain. 
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I now compare, in one table, these percentages for England and 
Germany with the absolute increase of value for the exports of domestic 
produce from each, and the percentage of increase of that value, from 
1885 to 1894. 



No. 11. England and Germany compared, 1885-94 

(in European Countries). 









Esq LAND. 


III. 


Gbrmaxt. 


COUMTRIKS. 


I. 


U. 


I I. 

1 


II. 


III. 




•f- or - '94 V. '86 


+ or-*94t>.'86 


+ or- '94 r. '86 


+ or-'94t>.'86 


+ or - '94 V. '84 


■I- or - '94 V. '8S 




of percentage of 
borne prodaoe 


value in £1000 


in percentage of 
value of fl. 


of percentage of 


value in £1000 


inpercenuseof 
value of U. 




of borne produce 


home produce 


of home produce 




imported in— 


exported to— 


exported to— 


imported in— 


exported to— 


exported to— 




Per cent. 


£ 


I'er cnt. 


Per cent. 


£ 


Percent. 


Anstria-Hangory 


+ 1 


+ 639 


+ 81 


- OJ 


+ 8,422 


+ 24 


Belgium . . . 


- 2| 


- 175 


- 2J 


- ^ 


+ 120 


+ n 


Denmark (and 








' 






Iceland) . . 


Same 


+ 689 


+ 36 


+ 21 


+ 1,375 


+ 52 


France . . . 




- J 


- 1,453 


- 9! 


- H 


- 8,042 


- 24 


Holland . . 




- 2i 


- 91 


- 1 


- 2J 


+ 937 


+ 81 


Italy. . . . 




+ 1 


- 1,072 


- 16 


+ IJ 


- 217 


- 5 


Norway . . 




+ I 


+ 585 


+ 44 


+ 11 


+ 1,456 


+ 264 


Portugal . 




- 51 


- 303 


- 17,1 


+ 3 


+ 282 


+ 146 


BuBsia .... 


+ 3 


+ 2,693 


4- G4J 




+ 1,325 


+ 18 


Qreat Briiain * . 








+ 8,951 


+ m 


(German Empire . 


- 2J 


+ 1,381 


+ 8i 


i 







* This percentage retults from a compariBon of exports of German origin with English total Imports (as 
statistics for borne consumption from each country do not exist). All the other percentages are comparisons 
of each nation's imports for home consumption with Germany's exports of domestic produce. 

With Column I. we have dealt above. In Column II., showing the 
absolute increase in value in the decade, we notice that Germany has 
7 plus signs, whereas we have only 4, and that — with the one exception 
of Russia — her increases in value far exceed ours. Moreover, in per- 
centages of improved value (Column III.) those of the German Empire 
are considerably larger than ours; except to Austria-Hungary and 
Russia, where we have the advantage over her. In value, her increases 
in every case (except Russia) are larger than ours ; and her decreases 
are only two— namely, £217,000 to Italy, and one of £8,042,000 to 
France (which, however, is twice as large as ours to that country). 
In the percentages of increase or decrease, she has mostly large advan- 
tages. Therefore it may, in all fairness, be said that Germany's trade 
as a whole with the nine listed European nations is certainly more 
flourishing than ours. 

Now, comparing the figures for Great Britain and the German 
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Empire, we see (as already noted above) that our proportion of German 
imports for home consumption was less in 1894; than in 1885 by 2^% 
of the whole ; that the actual increased value of our exports of British 
origin there was £1,381,000, or 8J%. But, meanwhile, Germany had 
increased her proportion of our imports by 1^3% ^^ ^^® whole, and the 
improved value of her exports of domestic produce to us was £8,951,000, 
or 39 J%. What a diflerence in total results! Can we help being 
startled at such figures ? 

In view of this unsatisfactory result, it will be additionally interest- 
ing to analyse, in the same way, German trade and ours in some 
non-European countries. Two tables of percentages, similar to the 
above two for European States, will be found in the appendix. Annex 
No. 3 (p. 158). Their summary, with the additions of absolute increased 
values, and their percentages are now tabulated. 

No. 12. England and Germany compared, 1885-94 
(in Non-European Countries). 



ConXTBIES. 



Ekolahd. 



I. 

-I- or- '94 V. '86 

of percentage of 

hume produce 

imported in — 



]!hile . . . 
Sgypt . . . 
Fapan . . . 
Jnited States 



Per cent. 

- u 
+ *» 

- 15} 

- 4* 



GKBMANr. 



11. 

+ or-'94i>.'86 

value in £1000 

ol home produce 

exported to — 


m. 

+ or -'Oil*. '86 
in percentaice of I 
Vdlue of n. 
exported to- 


£ 

4- 5<>9 
+ 1,642 
- 8,19i 


per cent. 
+ 57 
+ Hi 
+ TJ 



I. 

+ or-'94r. '86 

of percentage of 

home produce 

imported in— 

Per cent. 
+ 6 
+ 2^ 
+ 2* 
+ 3J 



II. 

+ or - '94 V. '86 

value in £1000 

of home produce 

exported to— 



£ 
+ 961 
+ 244 
+ 624 
+ 6,798 



lU. 

+ or - '96 V. '86 

in percentage of 

value of n. 

exported to^ 

Per cent, 
+ 580 
+ 237 
4- 372 
+ 741 



The Argentine Republic, Uruguay, and Venezuela have to be left 
out, as German statistics for 1885 do not give separate figures for these 
three countries. 

The result of the table for us, therefore, as regards non-European 
nations, is far worse than for European ones, with the one exception 
of Egypt. In the United States we have lost largely under all three 
heads {i.e. in all three columns), while Germans have obtained a great 
advance. We exported £3,194,000 less in the decade; they sent 
£6,798,000 more. In Japan, though the improved value of our imports 
was £1,642,000 verms their £624,000, their percentage of increase 
in value was 372%, as compared with our 79%. Moreover, our share 
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of the United States imports for home consumption was 4J% less of 
the whole, while theirs was 3f % more. Chile also shows results equally 
disadvantageous to us. 

The various combinations of these three criterions of trade in 
different places show, indubitably, that, comparatively speaking, Grerman 
commerce as a whole (from 1885 to 1894) has been more prosperous 
than ours. And still more remarkable has been its prosperity from 
1890 to 1895, when compared with ours. This latter period of com- 
parison, be it remembered, is subsequent to any Hanse towns compli- 
cations, and cannot be challenged, therefore, in any respect This 
period of comparison is fully analysed at the end of chapter viiL, on 
the "Industrial Progress of the German Empire," where it is shown 
that, on comparing the values of the domestic produce from England 
and Germany from 1890 to 1895 to 14 European nations, the results 
are incomparably in Germany's favour, as briefly shown below. 

No. 13. Exports of Domestic Produce to 14 European Countries ; 
England and Germany Compared, 1890 to 1895. 

To FouuTKEN Countries. 



Sum of increaflos 
Sum uf decrea8« 8 

Nett restilt . 



Fur Emglaxd in £1000. 


Fur Gremaxt ik £1000 


+ 1,845 

- 10.819 

- 8.974 


+ 4,918 

- 6,573 

- 655 



And for 15 non-European countries the i*esults are still more 
unfavourable to us, as summarised below. 

No. 14. Exports of Domestic Produce to 15 Non-European 
Countries; England and Germany Compared, 1890 to 1895. 



To KlPrF.KN CoUNTRIKt. FOR ENGLAND IN £1000. 



£ 

Sum of increases + 838 

Sam of decreases — 10.881 



FOK GRUMAKT in £1000. 

£ 

+ 8,901 
- 2,676 



Nett result - 10,043 



+ 1,225 



The nett results for the 14 European nations are a diminution 
of £8,974,000 for us vcrsics one of only £655,000 for them, making 
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a balance of £8,319,000 in favour of Germany. Further, the nett 
results for the 15 non-European countries are a decrease of £10,043,000 
for us versus an increase of £1,225,000 for them, making a balance of 
£11,268,000 again in favour of the German Empire. Summing up these 
figures, we arrived at a total final balance of £19,587,000 more loss for 
us with 29 countries than for the Germans in the five-year period, 1890 
to 1895. Annexes 5 and 6 in the appendix should be consulted for 
some foreign countries and British colonies, in order to see the growth 
of German trade with them. Those tables were collected on a uniform 
plan by me with that object. The results of German progress are 
worthy of close attention. 

For the purposes of this chapter, I add here two small tables, 
comparing and analysing, in the years 1885, 1890, and 1895, our trade 
and that of Germany with each other, and with the three principal 
outside industrial states — Belgium, France, and the United States. 



No. 15. Exports of British Produce and Manufactures 

IN £1000 TO— 



CUCXTHT. 



1885. 



1890. 




£ 

CiermaDy I 16,415 

Belgium I 7,806 

Prance 1 14,978 

United States ... I 21^3 



£ 

19«293 

7,638 

16,567 

32,068 



£ 

20,580 

7,324 

13,869 

27,948 



+ or - 


'90 

1 


V. '86. 


1 


£ 


+ 


2,878 


— 


168 


+ 


1,589 


+ 


10,075 



+ or- 
'96 V. '86. 



+ or- 
'y6 V. '90. 



+ 4,165 : + 1,287 

- 4h2 - 314 

- 1,109 - 2,698 
+ 6,955 . - 4,120 



No. 16. Exports of German Produce and Manufactures 

IN £1000 to— 



COCSTST. 



United Kiagdom 
Belgium . . . 
Fiance. . . . 
United States . 



i 

1886. 


1890. 


1896. 

* 1 

88,776 

7,957 

10,114 

18,421 


'90 V. '»6. 


'96 V. '86. 


+ or- 

'96 V. '90. 


22.639 

7,371 

12,424 

! 7,756 

1 


84,476 

7,532 

11,529 

20,834 


£ 

+ 11,837 

+ 161 

895 

-t- 18,078 


+ 11,137 
+ 586 
- 2,310 
+ 10,665 


£ 

- 700 
+ 425 

- 1,415 

- 2,418 



From 1885 to 1895, our exports of domestic produce increased 
to Germany by £4,165,000 ; but her improvement was £ll,137,000.» 
In 1895, however, we exported £1,287,000 more to her than in 1890, 

* All these figores exdaded any Oennan imports vid Holland and Belgium. 
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whereas she sent us £700,000 less. In the course of the eleven 
years our standing changed as follows: to Belgium — £482,000, to 
France - £1,109,000, and to the United States + £6,955,000. In the 
same interval she gained £586,000 with Belgium, and £10,665,000 with 
the United States, but lost £2,310,000 to France. 

Comparing 1890 and 1895, our exports to Belgium decreased by 
£314,000, while hers rose by £425,000. To France we both lost trade— 
£2,698,000 being our diminished share, and £1,415,000 hers. The same 
movement took place with the United States, with the difference that 
our decrease was £4,120,000, while hers stood at £2,413,000 only. 

A detailed statement of our trade with all foreign countries will 
be found in chapter iv., and with our colonies in chapter v. 

A study of the exports of domestic produce from the United 
Kingdom and the German Empire, from year to year, during the period 
1885 to 1895 completes this subject. In the two following tables, 
of the total exports of that category from each of those countries and 
then of the special portions of it with each other, a divisional line 
is inserted between the years 1888 and 1889 to indicate the break 
in continuity, owing to the inclusion of the Hanse towns in German 
statistics after the former year. The usual analysis is affixed. 



No. 17. England and Germany. Exports of Domestic Produce 

FROM Each compared, 1885 to 1895. 



Ykar. 



•1885 
♦1886 
•1887 
•1888 



Valae of 

toUUIn 

£IU00. 



£ 

213,081 
212.725 
221,913 
234,534 



1889 248 935 

1890 263,531 

1891 , 247,235 

1892 227,077 

189:^ 218,094 

1894 ; 216,824 

1895 226,890 



'95 r. '89 in value - 



„ „ in fn , , . 

'95 r. *90 in value I 



»t 



in >. 



23,045 

87.040 
14i 



Ekoland. 



+ or - I ^ or - ^ 
value on pre- I on previous 
vioua year. year. 



- 350 
+ 9.188 
4- 12,621 



+ 14,401 
+ 14,596 

- 18,296 

- 20,1.58 

- 8,983 

- 2.270 
+ 10,066 



i'er cent. 

- oi 

+ 41 
-K 5f 



+ 6 

+ 51 

- 65 

- 81 

- 4 

- 1 
+ 4! 



Value of 

touls in 

£10uO. 



£ 

143,015 
149,280 
166.765 
160,295 

168,335 
166,405 

168,805 
147,745 
164,650 
148.130 

166,950 



+ 7,615 

+ lOJ 

- 455 

- Oi 



Gkbmakt. 



+ or - + or - t^ 
value on pre- oo prevloiis 
viouB year. year. 



+ 6,265 
+ 7,485 
•{- 3,530 



+ 



1,960 
8,070 
7,600 

11,060 
6,905 
6,520 

17,820 



Percent. 

+ 5 
+ 2t 



+ 5 

- *i 

- 7 
+ 4} 

- ^ 
+ 12 



* Hanse towns not included in these yean. 
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Carrying the absolutely correct comparison, therefore, back to the 
furthest point, 1889, the following are the results on comparing 
that year with 1895 : for England a diminution of £23,045,000 or of 
^i%, versus an improvement of £7,615,000, or of 10J% for Germany. 
But, taking our years 1890 to 1895, we have a reduction of £37,640,000, 
or of 14|%, contrasted with one of £455,000, or of i%, only for the latter 
nation. So that, even on a comparison strictly subsequent to the 
Hanse towns complications, our progress in national production exported 
has been far behind hers. Moreover, the reviving commerce of 1895 
shows an increase over 1894 of not less than £17,820,000, or 12%, for 
her exports of this class, while ours is merely one of £10,066,000, or 
4f%. I do not enter further into the facts brought to light in this 
table, which gives each year's statistics and their analysis. 

No. 18. England and Germany — Their Exports of Domestic 
Produce to each other compared, 1885 to 1895. 
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The international trade in exports of home products is here compared 
year by year for the two countries with each other only. For the 1889 
to 1895 interval, the exports of British produce and manufactures 
to Germany rose by £2,102,000, or 11^%; and for the 1890 to 1895 
period by £1,287,000, or 6J%. For our Teutonic rivals the increase in 
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exportation to us for the first interval was £1,440,000, or 4§%; and, 
for the second period, there was a loss consisting of £700,000, or 2 J%. 

These results show that, from 1889 to 1895, we had improved our 
exportation of domestic products to them more than they had developed 
theirs to us ; and that, from 1890 to 1895, we had also considerably 
improved them, whereas her exports to us had actually fallen off in 
value (though £2,186,000 larger than in 1894). It is, therefore, to be 
inferred from these two tables that, since 1889, German commerce in 
national products has improved much more than ours ; but that this 
improvement has been rather to foreign nations other than Great 
Britain. And whereas we find that our exports of British origin have, 
since 1889, diminished by £23,045,000, while those of the German 
Empire have risen by £7,615,000, we may reasonably conclude that 
Germany has to some extent " ousted " certain commodities of ours in 
neutral markets. 

I cannot, therefore, agree with many eminent men who maint a in 
that we have no cause to fear any reduction in our commercial 
supremacy, now or in the near future. Nor can I admit that there 
is no reason to dread foreign competition. Such views are much more 
optimistic than the facts seem to warrant; though, as I have said 
before, there is no need whatever to run to the other extreme and join 
the small minority of pessimists on this great question. It is true that 
our commerce preponderates immensely in many parts of the world, 
but I think that the following chapters will prove that w^e are 
experiencing undue and unnecessary encroachments on our trade in 
some directions. 

Mr. Balfour, in his speech at the Cutlers' Feast, in Sheffield, on 
November 19, 1896, said — in speaking of German competition and 
methods of promoting trade, — " I believe we have a good deal to learn, 
and I think it behoves us to learn it." He also pointed out what 
large sums were spent by Germany, "imperially, municipally, and 
privately upon those branches of scientific research which have a direct 
bearing upon manufactures, to an extent and degree absolutely unknown 
in this country, which surely ought to take the lead in all commercial 
matters." He mentioned the fact that at least six of the great technical 
institutions in the German £mph*e for the study of electrical matters 
alone were superior to any in Great Britain. He also pointed out that, 
"while the Government and municipalities spent these vast sums in 
producing a great body of trained experts, the great manufacturers 
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in (Jermany, to an extent altogether unknown in this country, employ 
a large body of investigators on their own account and on their own 
premises, taking advantage of every discovery that can be made, and, in 
so far as may be, making discoveries for themselves." 

If British manufacturers and merchants will now learn " what it 
behoves them to learn," and apply science and its most modem teach- 
ings to their processes of production more than they have hitherto done, 
two great steps will have been made in improving the condition of our 
commerce. Far more can be accomplished by them in effective improve- 
ment than by our Government. All that the latter can properly do 
is to collect certain information for the public, as it has always done. 
It lies with the powerful commercial community of the United Kingdom 
to make good use of it. It is rif»ht that a Government should siipply 
the people with the necessary information to direct their action; but 
the action itself must come from them. 

What the status of our trade in the world will be in the future, 
depends largely on our present power of learning and rapidly assimi- 
lating up-to-date knowledge of every kind, as also on our capability 
of adapting ourselves practically, technically, and scientifically to the 
changing conditions of modem commerce. 



CHAPTER III. 

FOREIGN COMPETTriON. 

Foreign competition and its somewhat disastrous effects on onr 
commerce is one of the most disturbing topics of the day. It is 
certainly one which will materially influence our prosperity in the 
future, even more than it has done in the past. There is a natural 
tendency in every nation to develop local industries, even at the cost of 
some sacrifice to its home consumers ; and such a course is rendered 
easy in all non-free-trading countries by the imposition of high duties 
on similar imported articles. New industries can be readily founded 
and fostered under the shelter of protective tariffs ; and this, in recent 
years, has been still further facilitated in many places by the develop- 
ment of local coal resources formerly unworked. In international 
competition, Great Britain, with her free-trading principles, stands 
practically single-handed against the world. It is wonderful to con- 
template what she has achieved in the face of this often disadvantageous 
position. So many new factors have arisen in this question in recent 
years with the rise of other industrial nations, that it seems to be 
uncertain what our status, as regards foreign trade, ms-a-vis with that 
of other countries, may be in the future. Here is ample opportunity 
for the investigations of the economist. 

With the increased universal commerce and intercourse of the latter 
half of this century there has been a more general diffusion of know- 
ledge, especially in trade matters, which has tended to equalise the 
superior acquirements and technical advantages formerly exclusively 
enjoyed by some countries, with the inferiority of others. This is 
particularly the case between Eastern and Western States, as in the 
case of the Japan of to-day, which, with her sudden revolution from 
primitive Oriental practices to European civilisation and methods, 
threatens to become a most serious competitor with us in the markets 
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of the East for various kinds of similar manufactures. But it is not 
only in industries, but also in the carrying trade of the Pacific, that she 
may become a rival to England; for the Japanese are doing their 
utmost to establish a large mercantile marine in addition to the 
excellent navy that they already possess. They are about to start 
lines of steamers to the United States, Mexico, and Australia. The rise 
of Japan and our trade in the East form the subject of chapter ix. 
Seeing the cheapness of their labour, their wonderful imitative power, 
their perseverance, and the strenuous efforts they are making in order 
to become an important industrial and commercial nation, one cannot 
over estimate the possibilities of their future progress, which may so 
detrimentally affect our trade in the East. As an illustration of the 
importance of Japanese competition, I may mention that the British 
Columbian Board of Trade recently decided that it was inadvisable for 
Canada to participate in the British Treaty with Japan, on the ground 
that she would fatally compete with the Dominion's manufactures. 
For, owing to exceedingly low wages, and the most modern labour- 
saving machinery, she can produce cottons and other textiles, shoes and 
boots, etc., from thirty to forty per cent, cheaper than Canadian manu- 
facturers. In recent years, European and Eastern nations have learned 
many industries from us, and have adopted all our methods, and perhaps 
improved upon them. What was practically only known in England 
many years ago in the production of textiles, for instance, is now the 
common property of all countries. 

In former times, foreigners had to come to England for certain 
commodities; there was nowhere else to go; and they had, con- 
sequently, often to take British goods, though expensive and not 
exactly what they wanted. When, however, other industrial States 
sprang up and oflTered to attend more minutely than we often did to all 
their little suggestions, and to make every small alteration asked for, 
they began to think it might be better to buy elsewhere than in 
England. Besides, they were cheaper and, perhaps, more attractive, 
though often really of inferior quality. It is, however, well known that 
many classes of goods can now be equally well manufactured on the 
Continent as regards quality, for a price not higher than the English 
one. Moreover, foreign manufacturers appear to take such infinite c^ 
trouble to ascertain the conditions and requirements of their trade 
abroad in the districts they supply. Englishmen, it is said, have not 
been quite so energetic in this respect ; they are not so fond of taking 
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the initiative themselves, and lose opportunities by, perhaps, waiting for 
official and, therefore, possibly late information as to the state of foreign 
markets. It is here that our rivals have such advantages in the 
numerous army of their commercial travellers who send by letter to 
their employers from all over the world prompt intimation of the exact 
state and requirements of every country, thereby often enabling them to 
put before the buyer such up-to-date commodities earlier and more 
advantageously than we can. This, of course, only applies to the many 
places where English exporters have no agents of their own to keep 
them informed of the state of the market. In modem competition early 
information is of the utmost importance. Moreover, personal solici- 
^ tation and conversation are better than any number of letters or 
circulars ; and this is, undoubtedly, the best and most profitable way of 
pushing trade. 

British manufacturers would do well to remember that in times of 
general depression of trade, such as we have experienced in late years in 
so many countries, there is a much greater demand abroad for cheap 
things than there would otherwise be. Perhaps this accounts partly for 
' the greater encroachment of German and other foreign manufactures on 
ours in the last few years, when purchasers have had less funds for 
buying. If so, the reduced commerce of the nineties has harmed us 
doubly, firstly by diminishing the bulk of our foreign trade, and secondly 
by the unfortunate circumstance of foreign buyers transferring their 
custom from British productions to those of Germany and other nations, 
because of their greater cheapness and suitability to the foreign con- 
sumer's reduced pocket. With regard to cheap goods, it is often urged 
that if English articles were not always of the very best make, our 
reputation abroad would be to a certain extent lost. There is some 
truth in this argument ; but if certain customers will not or cannot buy 
our first-rate but expensive commodities, is it not worth considering if 
two qualities might not be made (a superior and inferior), so that the 
desirable object, of selling equally well to both classes of customers, 
might be accomplished by our manufacturers ? 

Broadly speaking, and judging from reports from all over the world, 
it seems that we still keep our hold on foreign markets for all manufac- 
tures of the heavier and rougher kind, on which little labour has been 
employed in the elaboration of outside appearances. But for articles 
which have much work and care expended on their exterior surface as 
to finish, design, and general smart appearance, we are losing large 
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portions of foreign outlets throngh the superior attention paid abroad 
to these points. This is a most important indictment against English 
goods, and, as there is little doubt of its truth, with regard to a good 
many commodities, it should be thoroughly investigated in the interests 
of the British public. Any defects in our system that can be discovered 
as compared with that of foreigners, should at once be remedied to 
prevent further deviation of trade to foreign countries. The point to 
notice is that, with the better finish, etc., foreign goods similar to ours 
are, nevertheless, often less expensive, and therefore naturally appeal 
to foreign purchasers. Why production at a lesser cost abroad is 
possible, is a difficult question which I do not at present propose to 
examine. There seems, however, to be little doubt that such cheapness, 
as r^ards European nations, is not so much due to general lower wages 
as to a better practical education, superiority in skill, and technical 
training in particular trades, longer working hours, cheaper skilled 
labour, improved processes of manufacture, and the want abroad of the 
same extended organisation and combination of the working-classes by 
labour associations and trade unions. Cheaper continental freights by 
sea and land and lower dock dues also enter largely into this question 
when goods are for export. The paralyzing influence of strikes on the 
large scale that occurs with us is rarely found elsewhere, with the one 
exception of the United States ; and, in late years, in Belgium. In the 
East, as in Japan, it may with much greater truth be said that the 
cause of cheaper production is lower wages. The fact that its cost is less 
on the Continent is also attributable to another set of causes, comprising 
the many- varying forms of subsidies granted by foreign Governments to 
the manufacturer and to transport of national industrial products. 
Whatever the causes may be that favour foreign competition, such a state 
of things is alarming to the last degree, resulting, as it does, in serious 
injuries to our trade. Whether it is that raw materials can be worked 
up abroad into manufactured articles, with a higher standard of finish, 
more cheaply than we can ; or whether it is the indefatigable efforts of 
other industrial nations to more exactly suit the customer's pocket, taste, 
and eanvenience, when selling these products, that principedly brings 
about such results ; or whether, again, both these operations are not, to 
a great extent, rendered more feasible in other countries than with us 
by a distinct superiority in technical and practical commercial education 
from start to finish, — all these three are vital points fundamentally 
affecting our immense mercantile interests which require immediate and 
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searching investigation by competent experts in every branch of 

commerce. 

As regards technical education,* it has been estimated that at most 
some £5,000 a year is expended in England on chemical research in 
connection with metals ; whereas, in Germany, there are firms, in the 
coal-tar industry for instance, that have very large numbers of chemists 
in their private employment experimenting and improving methoda 
One of these firms is said to expend £50,000 a year merely in its 
research department. There seems, fortunately, to be now a consensus 
of opinion in this country as to the deficiencies of our system of 
technical education and of the necessity for many improvements. 

The adoption of the system of metric weights and measures is, 
undoubtedly, one that would facilitate our trade abroad. Many foreign 
Government contracts and other private orders have been lost to us 
from the inability of the would-be vendors to state all particulars of 
their offers in the terms of foreign weights, measures, and currencies, or 
from their long delay in converting their specifications to the requisites 
of foreign Government standards. A new " Bill to legalise the use of 
the Weights and Measures of the Metric System " is to come before 
Parliament in its next Session. Such legalisation will, if promptly 
made use of, for the purposes of our commerce, be of inestimable 
value. ^ 

With reference to the eflfect of the working of the Merchandise 
Marks Act (1887) and of its probable result in having diverted portions 
of trade from us to Germany, there seems to be great unanimity in 
thinking that such has indeed been its efifect, and that, therefore, some 
change in its provision is absolutely needed. The Germans themselves 
attribute part of their success to the working of Section 2 of that 
Act, which provided that every article manufactured abroad, bearing 
upon it the name or trade-mark purporting to be that of an English 
trader, must not be imported into Great Britain unless accompanied by 
a definite indication of the country of origin. 

There is another point to notice, and that is the very serious harm 
done to British commerce by the manufacture abroad of inferior goods 
similar in appearance to ours, and often with a counterfeit mark placed 
upon them in order to deceive the customer and to induce him to 
believe that the commodities in (question are of English make and 

* The sum spent on technical education in EDgland by local authorities is pat at about 
£740,000 in 1894-95, and at £795,000 for 1895-90. 
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origin. In neutral markets such devices have done us much injury ; 
and it is most difficult to find any effectual remedy. 

Before proceeding to a short account of the wonderful extent to 
which Gtermans carry commercial enterprise, I give here a summary of 
some of the probable reasons of part of the successful competition of 
our rivals in international trade as regards the, to them, most important 
point of underselling our products when disposing of their manufactures 
abroad. This summary is entirely based upon several hundred diplo- 
matic and consular reports which have appeared in late years from all 
countries in the world, and there is, moreover, from Her Majesty's 
representatives in all quarters of the globe, such a remarkable unanimity 
and consensus of opinion on the following points that they cannot be 
too often brought to the notice of the manufacturer and exporter, and 
could not, in fairness to the British public, be omitted in my book. 
Some of these reports, bearing on particular points, are quoted in the 
body of this work. I have also taken particular trouble in the last 
half-year to obtain from many countries in the world other unilbrni 
information on the special points of, — 1st, damage to our trade by 
foreign competition in the last twenty years (with statistics) ; * 2nd, 
probability of further damage in the future ; 3rd, in what pai'ticular 
branches British manufactures are being replaced by those of other 
nations; 4th, why they are driven out; 5th, if easier terms of 
payment are granted by foreign countries ; and 6th, as to the extent to 
which local manufeu^ture of articles similar to ours is increasing. This 
information confirms that already officially published in reports, not 
only by diplomatists and consuls, but also by others who have been 
charged to investigate this subject for the benefit of England's com- 
merce (see, for instance, Mr. Bruford's report, p. 81), for our colony of 
Victoria, drawn up for the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The 
following few pages are, therefore, the result of a study of foreign 
competition in all parts of the world. They contain nothing new, — 
every point has already been forcibly put before the public in different 
Foreign Office and Colonial reports. But when all the points are put 
together in a small compass one realises still more forcibly the import- 
ance of this subject. 

Of course, in such a summary, every point mentioned does not apply 
to every single country : and the following remarks, in the same way, 
naturaUy do not apply to every British firm. I hope they apply to 

* See appendix, p. 164, Annex 0. 
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very few. Indications merely are given of the trading methods 
employed by our commercial rivals, with notes of those points in which 
it is asserted with insistence abroad that some British manufacturers 
and exporters fail to comply with the requirements of modem trade. 
Such indications, if taken in the right spirit, as suggestions to those who 
do not follow them, cannot fail to be of interest, and, perhaps, even of 
material use to the immense mercantile community of Great Britain, in 
whose interests, and for whose information, this book has been compiled. 
The substance of this summary recently appeared in a Foreign Office 
report.* I should be only too glad to learn that our trading methods 
universally are quite equal to, and, better still, that they are superior to 
foreign ones ; but one cannot ignore such weight of testimony to the 
contrary which report after report, whether diplomatic or consular, 
furnishes to tlie Foreign Office anew, week by week and month by month. 
On the other liand, the reader will remember that all the clever devices 
of the foreigner to sell his goods, cited below, are most fortunately not 
yet made use of by all foreign firms, not by any manner of means. If 
they were, our position would be still more unsatisfactory than it is 
at the present time. As has so often been pointed out before in 
diplomatic and consular reports, British manufacturers and merchants 
have yet something to learn in order to more successfully compete with 
foreign countries, especially Germany, which have patiently and 
pertinaciously " ousted " a considerable portion of British trade abroad. 
To prevent any further introduction and substitution of the foreign 
article, strenuous efforts should be made in some directions by home 
manufacturers and exporting firms to follow closely in the path of the 
successful foreign trader abroad. There is no doubt whatever of his 
success ; and the secret of it, when it clashes with ours, must be 
thoroughly investigated and copied, if it cannot be improved upon by 
careful study. Far too much apathy has been shown in this respect. 
It is only just now that people are beginning to realise the immense 
and, to a great extent, irretrievable damage inflicted on us by clever and 
pushing foreign competition. What, it appears, can now be done is 
to stop further filcliing of our trade by adopting energetic measures to 
improve our methods of trading. Practical means of learning what 
useful direction these measures should take suggest, on the part of 
manufacturers, the sending of experts to Germany, for instance, to study 
the unproved processes, scientific and practical, there in use : and, on the 

* No. 1828, Annual Series, 1890. 
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part of exporting firms, the placing of their young men in foreign firms 
abroad to learn more thoroughly foreign languages and the methods of 
dealing with customers abroad. In the past, other nations have learned 
from us in the above fashion. In those points in which they may have 
improved on our methods, let us, in our turn, now learn from them, if 
we do not wish to lose a portion of our supremacy. Great Britain is 
now, and in the past always has been, full of young foreigners in every 
branch of trade, commerce and manufacture, diligently learning our 
language and methods. Abroad how few young Englishmen there are 
gaining experience in the commerce, language, or industries of any 
foreign nation ! 

No doubt, at some near date, a Government inquiry into the causes 
of this successful foreign competition will be held ; but, meanwhile, 
much may be done by the individual action of manufacturers and 
merchants in attending to the following suggestions. 

One of the causes of success in foreign competition may be said to be 
the greater attention paid abroad to the art of exactly suiting the foreign 
customer's pocket, taste, and convenience, an art in which foreign nations 
pre-eminently exceL The vital importance of pleasing the customer in 
these essential points has been often too much ignored and neglected at 
home ; and our neglect has been profitably turned to account by others 
to our present detriment. Two other causes have, no doubt, also 
contributed largely to the remarkable advance of foreign trade. The 
first is the superior technical education often to be found abroad ; and 
the second is the superior commercial acquirements, especially in com- 
mand of languages, enjoyed by the foreigner. There are many other 
minor causes, but the forgoing three are the chief ones in the opinion 
of competent persons, and what the Englishman must see to is, that he 
is not behind his Continental competitor in these essential points. 

The next thing to consider is how the foreigner carries out his 
fundamental maxim of exactly suiting his customer's pocket, taste, and 
convenience ; for that he is most successful in doing so is an absolute 
certainty. Quite apart from all considerations of the many forms of 
State-aid given in Germany and other countries, wliich result in 
cheapening production, the facilities accorded by foreigners to trade are 
many, and, as a rule, more advantageous than ours. It may be taken 
as an axiom of modern trade that the goods must seek the customer ; for 
the customer will no longer seek the goods, as in bygone days. In 
former times, England was practically the only export market for 
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many articles of manufacture (staple industries such as iron, steel, 
cotton, and woollen goods, etc.), and often had a monopoly of the foreign 
I market; but now that the industrial products of Germany (especially), 
the United States, France, and Belgium have so rapidly developed, there 
are several export markets of similar articles. 

In former days foreign customers, naturally, turned to England for 
certain commodities ; now they can buy equally well in other countries, 
and often do because of the peculiar and greater suitability of the 
article they require, or because of the better facilities offered them there. 
I Moreover, the goods of those countries seek the foreign purchaser 
/ pertinaciously by every conceivable device ; British goods apparently do 
not do so to an equal extent. 

The customer, instead of having to seek British firms to give his 
orders, now has the goods of some of these other countries brought daily 
and cleverly to liis immediate notice by adroit commercial travellers 
(speaking his own language fluently), by personal solicitation of foreign 
firms or their agents, or by the extensive catalogues (in the language he 
understands) which give him every particular of the article he wants in 
the weights, measures, and currency of his oion covmiry. What English 
firms carry commercial enterprise to this extent ? Some, doubtless, do ; 
but others do not. But these things must be now done and many 
others, unless we are willing to give up without a struggle a part of our 
well-earned commercial and industrial supremacy. Such surrender 
must not and cannot be, and British merchants and manufacturers who 
do not employ such methods, will surely realise the changes that have 
to be made by them when dealing with foreign trade and foreign 
competition. 

Now as regards suiting the customer's " pocket," no doubt British 
manufactured goods are often the best in the world and worth their 
price ; but often it is not the best that the foreigner wants, but merely a 
similar article that will answer the purpose for which it is required at a 
cheaper price. He cannot afford tlie best, but wants an inferior quality 
which will look as well and do as well, and for which lie can pay. Ho 
would, in many cases, rather pay less and purchase more often, than 
expend a larger sum on the best article wliich would last him twice as 
long. The ready money or payment at short credit for the best may not 
be forthcoming, whereas sufficient for the cheaper article is. Great 
Britain sells the former ; other nations the latter. Naturally the latter 
is often chosen; and, probably, the many sales of a cheaper article 
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yield a far better profit than the fewer sales of an expensive one. 
Though dearer to the buyer in the long run, it suits his immediate 
convenience far better. Then again, foreign firms appear to grant 
easier and longer credits. "Terms cash" are often not possible and 
are never palatable to foreign purchasers, especially among those of small 
standing and capital. Some middlemen are in the position of having 
to re-sell the article bought from the manufacturer before they are able 
to pay its value to the latter. 

"Suiting the customer's taste" is a most essential requisite of 
successful trade. The great and minute attention paid abroad to the 
particular form, design, quality, " showiness," colour, look, or peculiarity 
of the article exported, in order to exactly suit the customer's perhaps 
fastidious taste, is deserving of closer attention on the part of the 
English manufacturer and exporter. That taste may be barbarous, 
inexplicable, and unreasonable, but the mere fact of satisfying it (in 
whatever trivial form it may be) supplies a want and pleases the buyer ; 
and those who are practicable and sharp enough to adapt their goods 
exactly to the customer's fentastic wishes are, naturally, those who get 
many orders. I imagine that this is one of the prime causes of the 
transfer of part of what was once British trade to other foreign countries. 
Competition is now so keen in the industrial race that our manu- 
facturers and exporters cannot afford to neglect the smallest detail which 
may facilitate foreign orders. Our once absolute industrial supremacy 
is fast losing ground, and will go faster still if English trade continues 
to despise the many small devices and expedients resorted to by the 
foreigner in order to undersell us by more exactly suiting foreign taste 
and its many requirements. The foreigner always tries to do his best 
to supply just what his customer wants ; if he has not the exact thing 
he will make it. The Englishman does not always do his best to suii 
the buyer in his peculiarities, but is inclined to say, " This is the bes^ 
article of its kind ; take it or leave it, but it is the cheapest in the lonj 
run," — so runs the text throughout consular reports. He does not exei 
himself half enough to insinuate his goods with his customer, or to enti( 
orders out of him as the foreigner does. If he cannot supply the exact \ 
thing wanted, he will, perhaps, not make it. 

The third point, that of " suiting the customer's convenience," is one 
that cannot be too much urged as a means of promoting foreign trade. 
Some of the excellent practical ways of doing so in vogue among other 
nations will be here mentioned. The foreigner does everything in his 
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power to save his customer trouble. He quotes him a fixed price for 
goods delivered duty free practically at his own door (at the quay of a 
\ port, or in any particular town abroad), which includes freight, shipping 
charges, packing, etc., up to that point. He states that price (or the 
catalogues do) in the language of the country where the sale is effected, 
and in the currency of that country, instead of in that of the export 
market — an inestimable advantage. A purchaser abroad is thereby 
enabled to see at a glance what the article ordered and delivered at his 
own door will cost him, and can exactly calculate if he can buy cheaper 
elsewhere, and what profit he could make if for re-sale. 

A usual practice with us is merely to give in English the cost of the 
article at the home manufactory, and in English money, an almost 
exactly opposite system, which leaves the buyer to discover for himself, 
if he can (a work he will often not take the trouble to do), what the cost 
of that article will be when it reaches him, after paying freight, 
shipping, packing, and other charges, etc., and what the cost in £ a d. 
is equivalent to in his own currency. These all involve nice calculations, 
which some would-be purchasers may not be capable of performing, 
and which, in any case, require considerable labour and inquiry. And 
why should he make any efibrt to do so when the foreign commercial 
traveller or the foreign catalogue, which he can read and perfectly 
imderstands, does all those calculations, and saves him all trouble in the 
matter ? Moreover, they both go even further, and give him in his own 
language a description of the article, its weight in kilos, or in terms he 
understands (instead of in lbs. and tons, for instance, which he does 
9iot understand), its measurement when packed, and cost of packing, 
insurance, etc. This is intensely practical, and deserves the success in 
which it has resulted. Lastly, the question of commercial traveller is 
one that has been much neglected as a means of extending our trade. 
Their name is legion ; but few are English. In comparison Mrith 
foreign nations, we have absurdly few. Their advantages are manifest, 
bringing, as they do, not only full details as to price, etc., but also 
actual samples of the manufactured goods themselves. What customer 
would not rather buy from those nations which actually produce to them 
a sample of the article they have to sell, rather than from a mere 
catalogue's description, with its meagre supply of information, and in a 
language often not understood ? 

It was and may be still the practice of many English firms to 
refuse small orders from abroad for quite little sums (even if offered 
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to their agents or commercial travellers), and they never solicited them. 
They forgot that a small beginning often has important consequences, 
resulting in large profits. Foreigners do not, and did not, disdain 
them; they even sought them. They know that a small order, if 
satisfactorily executed, often leads to larger ones. This is but another 
instance of the attention paid by them to small things in trade. But it 
is just attention to trifles in commerce that so often leads to con- 
sequences of appalling magnitude, such as Germany's gradual rise in 
the industrial world and foreign commerce which is due, not so much to 
any great changes, improvements, or alterations, but to a mass of small 
variations, innovations, and modifications in her methods of dealing 
with industrial and commercial questions. 

The supremacy in industries and, therefore, in foreign trade, will, 
inevitably, now rest with whatever nation pays most attention to detail. 
Seeing the present depression of our export trade, British manufacturers 
and merchants cannot do better than consider closely the foregoing 
statement, and the obvious suggestions contained in it. Let some of 
them study more closely foreign wants, tariffs, freights, and currencies, 

• 

etc., and price their goods accordingly ; let them do more to make their 
goods seek the customer ; and let them try harder to induce customers, 
as other nations do, to give them orders. It may not be pleasant, but it 
is necessary. And above all, let not Great Britain suffer ever so slightly 
in her world-wide trade from any stubborn pride in affecting to despise 
or neglect that attention to detail and use of trivial but essential 
expedients to catch the foreign customer, which, in the hands of 
Germany and other nations, have been but too successful in luring 
away part of what was once British trade. 

To sum up in a few words, our formidable rivals in trade have, it is 
asserted, investigated and studied the requirements and conditions ot 
many local markets abroad more thoroughly and minutely than we have. 
In fact, they seem often to get into more direct touch with the customer. 

The above summary puts concisely all the chief points which 
by many people are considered to be material to the maintenance of 
our present commercial supremacy, as regards the distribution of our 
produce abroad. 

The latest proof of Germany's energy in pushing her foreign trade is 
to be found in the announcement in July, 1896, that the fii-st number 
had appeared of the Geinnan Industrial Advertiser. This newspaper 
is written in the Japanese language, and has been published at great 
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cost, owing to the enormous number of characters required in printing. 
A similar paper in Chinese is to appear shortly on the same lines ; and, 
later on, others will be published in many Oriental languages. The 
Board of Trade JaitrruU gives the following summary of its objects : " It 
is hoped that it will be the beginning of a new era, not only with Japan, 
but with all Eastern trade. It is to be followed by books, pamphlets, 
and papers in all these languages, which will treat of all commercial 
questions. The first number deals with Grerman houses making 
machines, iron and steel ware, etc. ; the second is to take up, in addition, 
chemicals, textiles, glass, paper, all kinds of writing materials, optical 
articles, firearms, and ammunition ; the third is to be filled with the 
names of all kinds of first-class German houses with editorial articles 
relating thereto. The succeeding numbers are to come out in such 
order and at such times as will be indicated by German consuls in 
Japan. These papers are to be sent direct to Japanese merchants, 
chambers of commerce, industrial unions, guilds, and engineers and 
manufacturers of all kinds ; also to officials, clubs, and to all Japanese 
who have visited or studied in Germany. They are to be placed in the 
reading-rooms of hotels, railway stations, etc., wherever the Japanese 
assemble or find time to read; and they are great readers. The 
importance of such works as supplementary to the efforts of consuls, 
agents, and others interested in extending German trade is beyond 
estimate. The most interesting feature connected with this enter- 
prising effort is the fact that this first paper was put together and the 
type set by young Germans trained in Oriental languages in the schools 
of Berlin. Japan and China are to be assaulted in such manner as to 
make resistance almost impossible. The Oriental world is to get as 
good a picture of Germany's powers and capacities as it is possible 
to put into book form. Agents who come back from China and Japan 
deliver lectures before the commercial clubs and unions, and urge 
merchants to make great efforts now, in the beginning, for the opening 
up of extensive trade relations with the East, picturing the possibilities 
in Germany's favour, and counselling the mastering of Oriental 
languages, especially Chinese." 

The special school referred to in the above extract is the " Seminary 
for Oriental languages," attached to the University of Berlin. Its 
object has been to qualify students for civil service or commercial 
careers in Asia and Africa, and large sums have been spent on it. To 
what profitable commercial advancement the knowledge of its students 
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has now been put is shown by the above-mentioned new departure. 
In order not to be behind the times, let British exporters, at any rate, 
club together and copy our Teutonic rivals: let them send similar 
publications in all languages to all our foreign markets, before it is too 
late. It would be well worth their while. There are now two English 
papers, with advertisements in Japanese, issued in London quarterly,* 
which are distributed in Japan, and make English firms widely known. 
These do much good in this direction : but it is not sufficient. 

In the East, the Levant, and South America, German trade has 
made exceptionally rapid strides. That to the port of Hamburg alone 
from the Levant increased nearly five-fold from 1890 to 1894 Evidence 
of the all-consuming desire of the German Empire to increase its foreign 
trade is everywhere apparent, and particularly so in the numerous 
commercial treaties made since 1891 with the special object of opening 
foreign markets to its surplus industrial produce. These treaties and 
their results are briefly mentioned in the chapter on " The Industrial 
Progress of the German Empire." That country is now our competitor 
in all industries, and has undoubtedly taken away a considerable 
portion of what was formerly essentially British trade. We have now 
to fear her in all quarters of the globe. Her progress in developing 
her exports and in displacing some of our staple commodities in neutral 
markets should be the subject of periodical and careful reports from all 
parts of the world, in order to prevent further undue appropriation. 
Germany is here selected as the most successful type of our modem rivals 
in commerce ; but, in most instances, her tactics are also those of other 
Continental industrial nations, so that many of the remarks in this book 
apply equally to all. It is, of course, questionable whether too great 
an artificial inflation of the industries of Germany and other countries, 
by the many State-aids given them, is not in the end detrimental to the 
interests of all : for the bounties that go by this system to the manu- 
facturer and exporter come out of the pockets of the people in the 
form of increased taxes and import duties, which enhance the general 
cost of living. All over the world, and especially in Eastern 
countries, the Germans are making great and special efforts to improve 
their commerce. Particular attention is, therefore, paid to fostering 
it by largely subsidising lines of steamers to the chief countries 
with which they trade. This enables them to charge lower freights 

• Journal of Japane$e and English Industry, and a reproduction in Japanese of the 
BHiish Jowrmd of Trade, 
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than we do, which desirable result is also facilitated by the cheaper 
working of German vessels. It is stated that some English steamship 
companies greatly impede British trade and favour that of other States 
by imposing higher rates from English ports than they do firom Con- 
tinental ones. This is especially the case to the East ; and the only 
remedy is to ship by Continental vessels, and even via Continental 
ports. The exportation of English manufactures is also seriously 
handicapped by the very much heavier railway rates for goods at home 
than abroad. The State railways of other nations charge not only 
much lower freights, but they aid exportation by especially low rates 
to the coast. In these two important points we are distinctly at 
a disadvantage. Another consideration connected with freights, and 
too much neglected by our manufacturers, is the question of packing. 
In these days of finely calculated profits, a small difference in bulk 
^/ may largely reduce the pecuniary benefit. English packing is said 
to be far behind American and German ; and, moreover, the goods of 
both the latter arrive in far better condition than ours. There are 
often excellent reasons too for goods being packed in a particular way 
to suit local requirements. Foreigners take particular care to comply 
with these minor details. 

Three main causes are sometimes assigned to explain Germany's 
commercial success: the superiority of her agents and exhibitors, her 
peculiar power of adapting goods to the requirements of foreign markets, 
and her credit system. All three seem to be true. Her agents are said 
to surpass ours in the art of selling, and possess the knack of finding 
out quickly what people do want, which their employers at once supply. 
AVliat may be called the personal element counts for so much in pushing 
trade. During the late war between Japan and China, it was the fact 
of personal application to the mandarins that secured more orders 
for arms to the Ciermans than to us, wliich armaments, however, in 
some cases, actually came from English sources, though ordered through 
the German merchant. From all over the world comes strong testimony 
to the second point. The readiness of Continental manufacturers to 
meet the tastes of every small locality is astonishing. The question 
of credits, though last, is not the least important. " Nothing risk, nothing 
have." We have gone in for safe cash or short credit system; other 
nations risk sometliing, but give long credits on, apparently, better 
terms than we do, and, consequently, have often supplanted us and 
•gained a firm footing in bad times, which they never relinquish when 
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bettei? return, and thus our trade has lost ground in some old-established 
markets. 

In Germany are found many export unions, whose special aim is 
to promote foreign trade. These are organised systematically and 
practically to develop exportation, and do excellent service. They are 
always at work designing new ways of bringing German wares to the 
notice of foreigners, and of supplying them with every up-to-date 
information as to all kinds of commodities. Sample-rooms of the 
latest manufactures are kept open abroad by these societies, who also 
publish illustrated almanacs giving every detail of home products and 
the addresses of the firms who export them. The orders that these 
unions obtain by such methods and by their agents are immense. 
The Commercial Union of Saxony has done particularly good work in 
this respect, since its foundation in 1886. As to its wonderful achieve- 
ments, I now quote from the March number of the Board of Trade 
Journal, 1896. " This Society has sent out seven travelling commissions 
to investigate trade prospects in Canada, Mexico, the West Indies, 
South America, Eastern Asia, and in the Southern and Eastern portions 
of Africa, thus spending £15,000, all to aid exports. It sent out 110,000 
German and English catalogues; circulars in five languages; 48,000 
reference books, also in five languages, calling attention to the industries 
of Saxony and Thuringia; 70 illustrated business albums, containing 
illustrations and references to Saxony's most important houses; and 
150,000 other important articles, notices, and references. Since 1885, 
8,000 merchants have seen the sample-rooms. In 10 years, answers 
have been given regarding the standing of foreign firms 9,000 times. 
Sample orders to the number of 13,000, covering a value of £350,000, 
were sent out The finances of the Society are based on the annual 
membership fees. The officers, except the secretary, all give their 
services free. The Union has 46 principal agencies in Continental 
Europe, and 53 beyond the seas." " The 3,500,000 people of Saxony 
are pouring out into the world's market almost every kind of article 
known ; and all over the Empire such unions are working to win away 
from France, England, and the United States part, if not all, of their 
foreign trade," — ^thus reports an American consul to liis Government. 

Many countries are now sending commercial missions abroad to 
study the possible development of their foreign trade, an example 
which we are now following in China. The object of these missions 
is to send experts in mercantile matters abroad to examine on the 
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spot the requirements of local demand. At the end of 1895, a French 
mission went to Cliina, and has done excellent work. 

The Board of Trade Journal for October, 1896, gives the following 
account of its results : 

" This report by M. liegnault, Consul of France, who had been sent 
early in the year on the above-named special commercial mission to the 
Levant, has been approved by the Minister of Commerce, and has been 
communicated by him to the Chambers of Commerce for the information 
of French manufacturers. 

" M. Segnault proposes co-operation among manufacturers in sending 
commercial travellers iabroad, and the evidence adduced by him confirms 
in several points the importance of a properly organised system of 
commercial travelling. 

" Dealing first with the subject of French trade in the Levant, 
M. Eegnault recommends the suppression of the middleman, and urges 
the producer to get in touch with the consumer. He expresses the 
opinion that this result can only be obtained by sending competent 
commercial travellers regularly to the principal centres of the East. 

''The commercial traveller he considers to be the indispensable 
auxiliary of the manufacturer who wishes to extend his business by 
direct sale. The traveller will know what to think of the client, and 
will get to know the reliable firms — the rising firm to be encouraged, 
the falling houses to be watched. He should not only be thoroughly 
acquainted with the goods he has to place, but should be able to discuss 
them with his clients. He should not be satisfied with obtaining 
orders, but should also study other foreign articles of importation in 
local favour, obtain samples of them, and procure full information as to 
their manufacture. 

" Tlie commercial traveller would have opportunities of watching 
the local agent of his firm, and of ascertaining his competence, local 
influence, and reputation, and whether he does not, as often happens in 
the Levant, represent rival firms. 

" An incompetent commercial traveller might do more harm than 
good; hence the need of a fully competent, trained one — an employ^ 
of the firm, active and trustworthy, and conversant with the language 
of the countries he travels in. 

" The traveller should ask the help of his Consul in the matter of 
local firms to be tnisted, and agents to be chosen. 

•* yi. Kegnault then recommends, as a remedy for the great objection 
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of cost, the advantages of co-operation. Several manufacturers of the 
same locality, making goods of different nature but belonging to the 
same class, might co-operate. There should not, of course, be any 
competition among the several members of the syndicate. 

" This system of co-operation is not new. It has been adopted for 
some years past in Germany, and, in the opinion of M. Eegnault, it 
has enabled German industry to obtain a foothold everywhere. 

" The (rerman commercial traveller does not mind saddling himself 
with an article that could not defray the costs of his journey, but which 
would help to meet his expenditure. Having several kinds of goods 
to dispose of and recommend, he visits places of secondary importance, 
and discovers there a new set of purchasers, who had till then bought 
of the neighbouring centre. The profits given by this new clientele 
may be small in themselves, yet they make a fair total, and the 
manufacturers also profit in many cases by the expansion of small 
firms with which they had opened business connections. 

" M. Eegnault estimates the cost of a ninety days* tour for a com- 
mercial traveller through Turkey, Eoumania, Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Egypt at £100. That is to say, at a cost of £20 per liead of an 
association of five mstnufacturers. A commission of three per cent, on 
sales would amply compensate the traveller. 

" Lastly, M. Eegnault refers to the necessity of a careful preliminary 
study of the mcEins and cost of transport, and concludes with an appeal 
to French manufacturers to develop the spirit of initiation and co- 
operation. 

"In the face of evidence such as the above it is not possible to 
doubt the accuracy of the assertion that in the old markets of the 
world Grerman competition is to be feared." 

The Germans have organised a mission this year with the same 
object for Eastern China. The United States despatched one, composed 
of ten commercial experts, to the Argentine Eepublic and to Uruguay 
at the end of last year ; and this energetic step will, no doubt, result 
in considerable increase of trade between North America and the Eiver 
Plata Even Bulgaria is starting technical commercial agents abroad, 
whose duty it will be to report continually on trade and industrial 
questions, as well as on the economical condition of the countries 
in which they reside. The Germans have commercial attaches abroad, 
but they figure under other names. Some are called ** technical 
attach^" In the Civil Service estimates of the German Empire for 
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1895-96, we find a sum of £3,750 allowed for salaries of agricultural 
specialists and forest verderers attached to imperial missions abroad. 
In the 1896-97 estimates a further sum of £1,250 is granted to this 
object. This is another new departure, £tnd the system is to be tried 
in order to obtain early reports on the agricultural condition of foreign 
countries. Five of these new appointments are at London, Washington, 
St. Petersburg, Vienna, and Buenos Ayres, and the salaries are good 
ones. A commercial agent was some time ago attached by the German 
Government to their consulate at Chicago, in order to extend and 
develop commerce with the United States ; and it is stated that he has 
been able to do excellent work in that direction. 

It has recently been suggested that England should have commercial 
representatives or agents in her colonies, to report on their i-equire- 
raents and to foster inter-imperial trade. The colonies have their agents 
in London with this object, and though they have done most excellent 
service in this direction, it is thought that still more might perhaps 
be done by such agents in the colonies, whose particulcur duty it would 
be to gather information there as to what foreign goods were displacing 
ours, and why. I believe Canada herself has suggested such a course. 

There is much reason to fear that British enterprise in commercial 
matters is not now by any means what it should be in many parts of 
the world ; and it is far too often testified to by diplomatic and consular 
reports, to which but little attention is paid. Much valuable informa- 
tion and hints for the manufacturer have in the past been collected and 
published by our Foreign Office ; but how little use has, unfortunately, 
been made at home of the continual advice and warnings which have 
emanated from her Majesty's representatives at all times and from 
all countries ! As recently as July, 1895, Lord Cromer called attention 
to the unfavourable results for English firms and mercantile houses 
in competition for contracts and tenders even in Egypt — where one 
would imagine our opportunities to be great and quite exceptional — ^and 
to the increasing tendency of foreign enterprise to beat them in the 
open market. This is but one instance of the many on record . Markets 
for some commoiUties are lost through the reluctance of our merchants 
to make sacrifices at first in order to establish the reputation of their 
wares with the foreign public. The standing of good English makers 
is often recognised ; but, unfortunately for us, business is now so much 
influenced by cheapness and facility of payment — two points in wliich 
our trade rivals appear to succeed better than we do — that once buyers 
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go to other countries and lind tilings are cheaper and good enough for 
their purpose, they are reluctant to change back to British goods. 
Complaints, too, are heard that the former are always exactly what 
have been ordered, while our manufacturers do not always supply 
" repeat " orders of identically the same commodity, but send something 
similar, which, however, is not what was wanted by the customer. He, 
therefore, sometimes gives up English goods, even if he has tried them. 
One curious point is mentioned here that occurred in California. 
English exporters lost almost entirely the San Francisco market 
through their selling there to wholesale and retail people at a like 
price.* The former, consequently, gave up buying direct from England 
or English agents, and now go to New York importers. The fact that 
British goods go to San Francisco viA New York, and through the hands 
of American importers there, and over 3,400 miles of railway rather 
than direct by sea from the exporters of Great Britain, shows that there 
must be something wrong in some details of our trading system. 

From every corner of the world comes the universal cry, " Don't 
send us English catalogues." Consuls are tired of pointing out the 
uselessness of this procedure ; their consulates are inundated with them, 
and they are unintelligible to the natives to whom they are intended to 
appeal. A few now turn up in foreign languages, but every one sent 
abroad should be in the language of the country it is sent to; and 
exporters should take steps and a great deal of trouble to distribute 
them to all foreign firms by post or by their commercial travellers and 
agents. Consuls assert that our catalogues are far behind those of the 
United States and Germany in every way, and need some of the radical 
improvements pointed out above. 

One finds from all parts of the world in diplomatic and consular 
reports numerous instances of the harm done to us by the enterprise and 
competition of Germany and other nations, of which I record a few here 
for the reader's benefit. Information bearing especially on textiles and 
metals are mentioned in separate chapters under those heads. 

In Egypt of all countries some of our manufactures continue to lose 
ground, and are being substituted by German goods, and even more by 
Belgian. A valuable report (dated February, 1896) by Mr. Rennell 
Rodd, Secretary in her Majesty's Diplomatic Service, on the subject of 
trade relations between Great Britain and Egypt, has recently been 
published by the Foreign Ofl&ce (No. 319, Miscellaneous Series, 1896), 

• Consular report on San Francisco. 
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of which I now make a short precis, amplified by analytical tables and 
some notes. In many places I quote verbatim. This report strongly 
confirms my inquiries into some of the causes of the success of foreign 
competition and of its growth abroad. It also affords a good insight 
into our position vis-d-via with that of other nations in a neutral 
market. The following statement may be looked upon as a typical 
example, but too often recurring, of the state of our commerce in many 
parts of the world. 

Though the prospects of British trade in Egypt should not be 
viewed despondingly, yet " it behoves merchants to look sharply after 
their own interests if they are to maintain the prominent position there 
that they have so far held, especially in the direction of suiting 
their customers* wishes. Much trade has been lost from neglect of 
this ver}' elementary principle." 

No. 19. Egyptian Trade. Imports, 1886-95. 

In £1000 £.* 
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Though Egyptian imports increased 4% as a whole in the decade, 
ours fell off by 7%, though our preponderating interest is still main- 
tained. 

The interests of British trade centre in three categories — coals, 
textiles and metals, or machinery. Comparing the years 1890 to 1894 
with former quinquennial periods, there is a general upward movement 
in the first, our preponderance in the second is well maintained as a 
whole, our share of the third has by no means advanced in proportion 
to the i-apid increase of Egyptian demand. In other articles our trade 
lias lost ground ; in some it has advanced slightly, but the total amount 
involved is inconsiderable. Belgium and Germany have made rapid 
strides, "the former having progressed from a total of £111,000 K in 
1890 to £374,000 E. in 1894, or 237%, the latter from £64,000 E to 
£230,000 R, or 259%," as contrasted with our meagre improvement of 
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6% in the same period. Coal is supplied exclusively by Great Britain, 
but in textiles there is great competition. 



No. 20. Imports of Textiles in £1000 E. 



COUSTRIPS. 



Total importation . . . 
Great Britain .... 
AuBtria-Hongary . . . 
France and Algners . . 
Turkey and R^ Sea ports 

Germany 

Belgium 



1890. 
£E. 

2,768 

1,886 
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220 
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28 

10 



1894. 



££. 

8,033 

1,861 
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270 

178 

91 

29 



+ or- Ik 
'94 V. '90. 




Our percentage of increase is merely 1 J% in the five years, whereas 
Germany's and Belgium's are 235% and 190% respectively. Their 
imports of textiles, though small in proportion to ours, are rapidly 
increasing under this head. For cotton and woollen tissues, we have 
the following results : — 



No. 21. Imports of Cotton and Woollen Tissues, 

1890-94 IN £1000 E. 



Tean. 



Cutton tissues 



•■{' 



Woollen, SUk, and ( 
mixed tissues . \ 



1890 
1894 
1890 
1894 



ToUL 



££. 

1,611 

1,484 
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445 



Great 
Britain. 



£E. 

1,456 

1,412 

24 

63 



Germany. 



£K. 



1 
10 
16 
49 



Austria. 



£ E. 

19 

27 

147 

73 



France. 



£E. 

29 

16 

171 

113 



Pttroentageof 
British to total. 



Per cent. 
89i 
95 
6 
14 



For cottons our proportion of the whole has risen from 89J% to 
95%, and that of woollens, etc., has also improved from 6% to 14%. 
Germany and France are largely increasing their importation of 
cotton tissues, and the former also her woollen and silk manufactures. 
The ready-made clothing trade is almost entirely in Austrian hands. 
Foreigners are steadily encroaching on our former preserves, as this 
table shows — 

I now analyse similarly metals and machinery. 
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No. 22. Imports of Metals and Machineby in £1000 E., 1890-94 



COUKTBIKS. 




£E. 

Total importation ; 573 

Great Britain 345 

Belgium j 48 

France and Algiern 137 
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Austria-Hungary I 17 
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29 
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Here Belgium is rapidly creeping up to us. In 1894 our impor- 
tation was only double hers ; in 1890 it had been seven times as large. 
Germany's proportion, though small, is also rapidly growing up. Details 
as to special classes of the above imports are tabulated and analysed iu 
the next table. 

No. 23. Imports of Iron and Steel, etc., in £1000 K, 1885-94 



Years. 



Iron and steel . . < 
Copper and brass . | 



1885 
1894 
1885 
1894 
Machinery and ( 1885 
parts thereof. .1 1894 

Rolling stock . . | }^ 



ToUl. 



£E. 
232 
462 
126 
126 
160 
287 
24 
43 



Great 
Britain. 



Germany. 



Belmam. F™n<» *»! P»»«nta«e of 
weiponL j^^^ Brittah to total. 



£E. 


£E 


£K. 


146 


(422)» 


17 


195 


36 


154 


104 


(371) 


3 


99 


4 


4 


108 


(45) 


8 


147 


17 


62 


24 








28 


(49) 


12 



£E. 

55 

55 

9 

12 

35 

50 



3 



rxT OBuim 

63 
42 
83 
78 
67 
51 
all 
65 



* Figures in bracketa are under £1000. 



In all four classes our proportion of the whole has been largely 
reduced, while that of all other countries has augmented to an alarming' 
extent. Belgium's importation of iron and steel, for instance, in 1885, 
was only £17,000 versus £146,000 of ours ; but in 1894 the former 
had risen to £154,000 versus our £195,000 ; the increase in Belgium 
machinery alone was also from £8,000 to £62,000 for the five years. 
Germany and Belgium are here developing important trades. England 
still supplies all the steel rails ; but in 1895 Germany obtained the 
contiact for iron ones by a bid 2% lower than that of English firms. 
Belgian houses got the orders for all the bridges by slightly lower 
tenders than we made. 
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British trade in Egypt is conducted far too much through foreign 
agencies. Such exclusively British manufactures as jute sacks, coming 
from India or Ireland, are supplied through German and other foreign 
local houses. No English tender was made for them from 1893 to 
1895. The number of our firms that compete directly for Government 
adjudications is far smaller than that of other nationalities. The rate 
of commission charged by English agents of good standing in Egypt 
is so high that it is cheaper for the Government, for certain goods, to 
buy direct from us through an agent of their own in England with a 
nett saving of 17%. "The keen competition of the Continent, and 
especially of the Germans, as middlemen or brokers, has shown that 
safe business can be done on very low commission. Both Goverimient 
departments and local traders will not only buy in the cheapest 
markets, but also through the cheapest channel" Englishmen should 
endeavour, by all available means, " to enter into direct communication 
with the consumer, who is supremely indififerent to the nationality of 
his furnisher." The foreign and native middlemen buy necessarily 
of the most obliging vendors. A point wliich is of great importance 
to them is that *' continental firms are much easier about payments 
than ours, allowing at least six months* credit, and ready facilities 
for extension, so that time is given for a disposal of part of the con- 
signment before the account for it is settled. English houses only 
give two, or at most three, months' credit, and frequently insist on 
payment on delivery. It is said to be largely by these credit facilities 
that German importers have lately so considerably increased their 
custom." " But m£tny fraudulent bankruptcies also take place, so that 
the long credit system is not without its dangers." If, as is the case 
in Egypt, foreign manufacturers lay themselves out to suit the natives' 
wants, £tnd offer articles more to their liking than ours, it is natural 
that the Egyptians should turn to them in preference. "In no other 
country do the wants of the people require more careful and special 
study than there." " Even English commercial travellers, for want of 
necessary qualifications, often have to place themselves in the hands 
of some foreign agent." Counterfeit marks of good English makers 
are found on many continental importations, and harm the credit 
of our goods. Though their trade is small compared with ours, " the 
Italians and Austrians already have chambers of commerce, or bodies 
analogous to them, at Alexandria." A similar British one is now 
about to be established there. 
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It appears that for Government contracts, "tenders are cut so low 
that inferior articles only will be accepted. English manufiEtcturers are 
perhaps ultra-conservative in their views as to the standard and quality 
of machinery, etc., and might advantageously yield more in the direction 
of meeting the views of foreign markets. On the other hand, it is said 
to be hard to know the standard required in Egypt ; the one to which 
their work is assimilated fails in competition from being too high and 
costly. Our tests, standards, weights and measures are all different to 
that of Continental nations ; here we stand at a distinct disadvantage in 
foreign tenders. The fact is, that the competition of other countries is 
forcing upon us a special study of their methods ; unless we conform to 
theirs, we cannot hope always to succeed in international competition. 
In bridge building in Egypt, we have been notoriously unsuccessful in 
competing for contracts." 

The proportion of English materials, bought for Egyptian State 
railways, is concisely shown in the following comparison of 1894 and 
1895, which I have put together. 

No. 24. Origin of Matekials for Egyptian State Railways, 

1894-95. 



COUKTRY. 




Great Britain 
Belgium 
France . 
Turkey . 
Germany 
Italy . . 
Russia . 



1896. 



In £1000 E. I Percentage of whole. 



Total . 



120 
107 
103 

5 
1 


:{73 



32 
28 
27 

1) 

1 

01 
■I 





In £1000 £. 



63 

53 

5 

8 
7 
(800) 
G 

145 • 



PercenUge of whole. 



43 
36 

5J 



* All sums ubovc under £100u neglected, total therefore larger. 



From the above and other tables " it is obvious that the foreign trade 
of E<:^pt is in a preponderating degree in British hands ; and its volume 
is so considerable that we cannot afford to neglect our interest in it. If 
British merchants will only devote to the maintenance of their present 
position an energy and enterprise similar to that which is displayed by 
other nations, now trying to secure a footing in tlie Egyptian market, 
there need be no cause for anxiety." 
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It would be an inestimable advantage could reports, similar to this 
admirable one of Mr. Eennell Eodd's on Egypt, be drawn up for every 
country of the world with which we trade. For want of such reports, 
my present work is not by any means so systematic and complete as one 
could wish. What I have tried to bring out in this book, by analytical 
tables, is the persistent and growing amount of foreign competition. It 
may still, in some places, be small in bulk and value in comparison 
with our trade, as in Egypt, but its sometimes abnormal growth from 
small beginnings seriously menaces part of our universal commerce. It 
is to this perhaps small growth that I so particularly wish to call 
attention, so that we may at once remedy any errors we may have been 
committing hitherto, and check any further developments before it is 
too late. I should be glad to see the imports of all countries and those 
of all our colonies examined and analysed on the lines of my analytical 
tables, so as to obtain a still better insight into our world's trade in 
relation to foreign competition. 

A few other instances of foreign encroachments on our trade in 
neutral markets abroad are here noted from Foreign Office reports. 

In Italy some English goods are being driven out. In the cotton 
trade the fact of our exporters despising small orders has led to Con- 
tinental countries taking them ; and they have benefited by their 
expansion, with the result that they have obtained possession of the 
market, and gradually defy our competition. Greater attention must 
be paid to designs, as in this respect we are being distanced by our 
trade rivals, especially Belgium. 

In Turkey, Great Britain is losing ground largely in imports, and so 
is Belgium ; but all other countries have not lost trade. 

In Bulgaria, German and Austrian commodities are replacing ours. 
Our imports diminish while those of other nations grow larger. In 
1894 our trade would have been 40% lower than it had been for years 
but for a special oixier to England for two steamers. The loss is due to 
iron and steel coming from Germany, and to that country's steadily 
increasing imports, as well as to Continental competition in the coaraer 
cotton yams and prints. 

In Greece we find that our trade has, to a certain extent, followed 
the fluctuations of the total trade ; but that of Germany, meanwhile, 
from 1891 to 1894 increased 27%, or from £287,000 to £365,000. 
From 1890 to 1895 our trade fell oflf in value by a quarter, whereas 
that of Germany increased by more than one half, or from £6,824,000 to 
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,357, WO. It Is stated that for even' £!()•) of out goods imported 
in 1876, only £40 worth have been introduced into Greece in 1396 — 
twenty years later. German and French firms are catting us oar, 
where a few years ago no competition was feared. 

According to the latest report from Zanzibar, we are surely but 
nlowly Ir/sing ground in the East African markets, as the demand there 
i», alxive all, for cheap merchandise, and because we take too little 
trouble Uj keep our hold there by satisfying the practical requirements 
of ttiat district. From 1890 to 1895 we lost a fourth of our trade in 
[ii<^;e gorxls; while the United States, India, and Holland increased 
theirs. American goods are preferred to ours because they can be 
lietter de[>ende<l upon t<^> be always of uniform weight, measurement, 
UixUira, and width in the piece ; and they shrink less. They are also of 
U;tter quality than ours that are produced at the same price. 

In Servia, in 1893, Germany was the chief importer of woollen 
yarnn for £G,3C1, versus our £2,376. In wool and hair goods her value 
hUkhI at £21,848, as against our £8,524. The other principal purchases 
from Oernians are cotton goods, metals, and clothing. Their success is 
mainly due U) cheap railway tariffs, but also largely to their system of 
Hup|ilying goods in almost retail quantities and giving credit up to nine 
monthn or a year, without interest — a contrast to the British six months' 
cre<lit, with 5% interest from the date of the account. 

In Home parts of France our imports of manufactures are diminishing 
\n»t'uiiH(' of the neglect of English exporters to adapt themselves to the 
wantH of Fren(;li people; German hardware is replacing English. At 
Hn;Mt our proportion of imports fell from 40% of the whole in 1894 to 
1^7% in I K*i5, though the total value of foreign importation had increased 
hy £41,00(1. 

In TortiigJil two cuuhch are operating to reduce our sale — the heavy, 
iwnr varying duties and the superiority of the foreigner in working 
marknlH. (hTiniiny makes the cheapest tlungs, and therefore furnishes 
liir««' hiipplicm, (IS IwY inferior articles, plus the onerous customs' dues, 
nml iih much KM Ix'tti-r ones elsewhere. The Portuguese cannot afford to 
puy IImi ilulicm (tnd price of expensive English things. 

In mimv South American countries (Jermans sell largely for these 
nitmn nuiNouM, and because emigrants, settlers, and workers in new 
iiuUf \ ftffoiHl eoHtly implements, tools, clothing, or other 

British ones are often beyond their means. 
mUl be well for the English manufacturer to 
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consider if it is not now well worth his while to make, in addition to his 
best quality commodities, other inferior ones — in fact, two distinct 
classes — ^so as to suit both demands and compete with the cheaper 
foreign-made articles, etc., as suggested earlier in this chapter. 

In South America the number of German firms and houses has 
marvellously increased in late years, while in many parts tliat of 
English merchants has not, but has even decreased. Every year the 
former obtain more and more business and are growing wealthier. Our 
trade has by no means improved to such an extent as that of Germany. 
Her merchants have appeared in many places where they were unknown 
some years ago. The Spanish language is particularly easy to acquire, 
and is known to many of them at home for commercial purposes, as its 
knowledge covers an enormous trading extent of countries, more, in 
fact, than any other language except English. The latest consular 
report on Chile points out the encroachments of German trade, and 
that there are now far more German than English houses in Valparaiso. 
Anything that is cheap and practical is sure of a ready market. The 
choice of goods is to-day far greater than it was ; and only such com- 
modities as exactly suit each place's local requirements will now sell. 
The want of British commercial travellers is particularly seen in South 
America. 

A few figures on the number of permits issued to commercial 
travellers in a very small country, like Switzerland,* will give point 
to this question, always too much ignored in England. Out of 4,469 
licences granted there in 1894, 3,310, or 73%, were issued to German 
travellers, 653 to French, 175 to Italian, 154 to Austrian, 70 to Belgian, 
and 69 to English. 

In many other countries is found testimony, similar to that of the 
above cited concrete cases of damage to our commerce, which it would 
be tedious to recapitulate here. 

On reviewing the foregoing pages, one may say that there is still 
plenty of room in many directions for English enterprise and energy 
in combating this foreign competition which, partly through neglect, 
we have allowed to grow to its present formidable dimensions. There 
are, moreover, some alarming indications of the successful expedients 
that other nations are resorting to in order to secure foreign trade, 
and to divert to themselves portions that formerly belonged to Great 
Britain. 

• Mr. A. Herbert's report to Foreign OflSce. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GROWTH AND PKESEXT STATE OF BRITISH COMMERCE. 

The British Empire covers an area of some 11,399,000 square miles, or 
21% of all the available land iu the world Its population is, probably, 
about 360 millions of people, or perhaps 25% of the whole population of 
oiir globe. So that within our own Empire the possibilities of commerce 
are immense, not to speak of that with foreign countries. 

The vast importance of British shipping, to which we owe so much 
of our commercial prosperity, is hard to realise, unless by comparison 
with the rest of the world's mercantile marine. Its growth has been 
extraordinary during this century. With truth we may be said to have 
possessed the carrying trade of the world ; but this, now, is partly falling 
away from us, owing to the rapid development of ship-building by other 
progressive nations. Taking steam tons (i.e. three sailing tons counting 
as one steam ton), our share of the whole is now 51%, or more than that 
of all other nations put together. But what is noticeable is that the 
(Jerman Empire now stands third on the list with 7%, and is only over- 
shadowed by the United States with 11'7%. This immense shipping 
])erforms 75% of the carrying trade between the distant portions of our 
Empire, and also a large part of that of foreign countries. Great 
IJritain's total tonnage this year is over 12,000,000, of which 9,500,000 
belong to steamers. The tonnage of all North American ships is 
2,104,000 ; and German vessels stand for 1,886,000. For the purposes 
of this book, it should be pointed out that since 1871 the number of 
tons of German shipping has doubled. Though the number of her 
sailing ships has decreased, that of steamers has multiplied from 147 in 
1871 to 1,043 in 1895. 

The present pros[)erity of Great Britain as a nation and as a 
Europeiin Power is based <jn her supremacy in commerce. Her pre- 
eminence in foreign trade led to the creation of our great navy to 
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protect our mei-cantile marine, and gave us command of the high seas, 
whereby our position as the first naval Power in the world has been 
maintained. Our wealth is due to British commercial enterprise in 
every part of the globe, and it has grown steadily throughout the 
century. Our total foreign trade has also developed enormously in 
recurring periods or cycles of greater or lesser yearly prosperity. 
For the growth has not been a steady one, year by year; which is 
encouraging and reassuring when considering the present reduction 
of commercial activity. 

Our foreign trade, which in 1854 stood at 268 million pounds 
sterling, rose to 682 millions in 1873, only to decline periodically for the 
next six years to 612 millions in 1879. In 1883 it touched 732 
miUions, only to fall again and rise to nearly 749 (the highest figures 
ever reached) in 1890, since when another decrease took place, the total 
falling to 682 million pounds in 1893 and 1894. In 1895 a slight 
revival occurred. Comparative statistics of quinquennial periods show 
that we reached our highest state of prosperity, as regards average 
exports of British produce, in the years 1870 to 1874 with £7 78. 3d. 
per head of population. For the periods 1885 to 1889, and 1890 to 

1894 respectively, it had dropped to £6 3«. 8d. and £6 2s. lid. As 
regards our total trade, the highest point touched was in 1880 to 1884 
with £20 U. Sd. per head. This fell to £18 4«. 5d. in 1885 to 1889, 
and to £18 lis, lOd. for 1890 to 1894. The value of imports rose 
from 162 million pounds in 1854 to 371 in 1873. The highest figures 
are found in 1891 with 436 millions, which was reduced to 417 in 
1895. 

But what concerns us more nearly are the exports of our own 
produce or manufactures, scheduled separately, in the Custom Returns, 
from foreign and colonial goods imported and re-exported. These 
exports of British origin increased steadily from 97,000,000 in 1854 to 
£266,000,000 in 1872, from which date they yeariy diminished till 
1880, when a rise again took place; but the figures of 1872 have never 
but once since been equalled or exceeded. That took place in 1890, 
when they reached a total of £263,000,000. Since then, the decline 
continued to 1894 with £216,824,000, to rise to £226,890,000 in 189;",. 
So that our export of British manufactures and products has by no 
means progressed as it should, our exports of British origin being in 

1895 £30,000,000 less than in the year 1872— twenty-four years ago. 
This is, indeed, sad reading for a nation whicli, in that same period, has 
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increased its population by some 7 millions. Our most prosperous 
years in this respect were 1870 to 1874, during which time our exports 
of British produce averaged £236,000,000 a year. 

With a normal progress of universal population and national wealth, 
our imports of foreign goods for home consumption, and exports of 
English products for foreign consumption, ought to expand gradually 
and steadily over a series of years. There are, however, cycles of 
depression in trade in which it ebbs and flows from disturbing causes : 
but, over recurring series of years, the regular onward course should be 
a marked one. Moreover, if our trade does ebb after the flow, it should 
never return after a cycle of years to as low or a lower point than 
it reached when the flow began. Should such an event take place — as 
I fear it undoubtedly has in some instances in comparing trade in 1895 
with that of 1885 (or even with a more remote year) — ^it indicates a 
national misfortune and a dangerous portent of what the future may 
bring forth, the more so as 1895 was a year of considerable revival 
of trade, and 1885, on the contrary, was one of extraordinary depression. 
May it not be a harbinger of still worse times. Fortunately, 1895 has 
seen a marked revival, which England hopes is the precursor of better 
times to come. It is, however, expedient that the public should now 
learn by incontrovertible statistics what our trade in the last eleven 
years has really been, so that it may determine whether further 
strenuous efforts ought not to be made by the British Government and 
its people to do all in their power to improve the status of our world- 
wide commerce. And I venture to say that there are some means 
of ameliorating its condition. 

My purpose in the following pages is to place graphically befoi-e 
the reader our precise standing, as regards foreign trade, in the last 
eleven years, 1885 to 1895. The characteristics of these particular years 
have been mentioned above, and the 1890 statistics are quoted as a 
halfway date, and as a year of noted prosperity. The 1875 figures are 
merely cited en passant to indicate the volume of trade twenty-one years 
ago, and but accentuate, in many cases, the unfavourable results brought 
out by the analysis of later years. Of course there is one point always 
to be remembered, that reduction of value need not necessarily mean 
reduction in quantity, as prices may have fallen considerably in the 
interval of comparison. That this has been the case with some com- 
modities (such as iron, steel, and textiles) is well known; and, in 
considering special productions in later chapters, quantities as well as 
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values are, therefore, given. So that in all cases some allowance can 
be made on that score ; how much it should be is not easy to calculate 
in dealing with foreign trade in bulk. 

Another more important point not to be forgotten in examining 
the figures in the following pages, is that large quantities and values 
of goods which figure in our Customs returns as coming from some 
particular country may not be its own produce, but that of some other 
nation. In English statistics, as a rule, the maritime origin only of the 
goods is taken into account, not their real country of origin (which 
would necessitate the foreign system of certificates of origin, a system 
too intolerable to us in the present day), so that the trade returns 
of any given country are, sometimes, credited with merchandise which 
in reality is only in transit from some other nation. This is principally 
the case with Holland, Belgium, and France. From the first two, for 
instance, we receive very large quantities of goods in transit from 
Germany, which swell the exports of those places to us to unduly large 
dimensions. Hence the advisability of studying the export returns of 
foreign countries, for produce sent to us, rather than the British returns 
of imports from them. In the case of exports there are also considerable 
inaccuracies, though every effort is made by the Custom House to obtain 
from the shipper the true country of destination. 

Few persons have yet realised the downhill road that English trade 
has taken in value in the last five years. We still hope this decline does 
not indicate damage done to us by foreign competition, but that the turn 
of the tide which has begun will bring us up to our former high level, 
as has happened in former years. May not this unfortunate reduction 
of our commerce, for its major part, be attributable rather to general 
depression in international transactions ? Some of the reasons of our 
loss of trade are well known ; but much still requires elucidation and 
explanation, to account for the phenomena which are here noted down 
in unanswerable figures. 

Before presenting a tabular statement of our total foreign trade, 
the system of estimating the values of imports and exports obtaining 
in England is explained. The value of imports is that known as the 
cLf. ; that is, cost, insurance, and freight. That of the exports is the 
invoice value at the port of departure. This, of course, excludes freight 
and insurance. Such method of computation by the Custom House 
has not varied since 1870. 
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No. 25. Foreign Trade of Great Britain in £1000. 



Imfobts akd Expobts. 



Custom Housk Distimctioks. i 1876. 



Total imports and cx- 

portfi* 

ImportH 

Exports 

Imports from British 
Poesessions .... 

Imports from foreign 
ooantries 

Exports to Britisli Pos- 
scssions 

Export;* to foroigpi coun- 
tries 

Total exports of British 
origin* 

Total exports of foreign 
ami colonial origin 



655,551 
878,939 
281,612 

84,423 
289,515 

76,655 
204,957 
228,465 

58,146 



1886. 



1890. 



1896. 



£ 



642,408 

870,967 
271,440 

84,360 



748,944 
420,691 
828,252 

95,932 



+ or- 
*90 V. *85. 



▲XAX.T8U. 



+ or - 
'96 r. '86. 



286,565 824,256 

I 

85,424' 94,006 

185,979 288,244 

218,081 . 263,530 

58,389 j 64,721 



702,522 
416,689 
285,832 

95,104 
820,607 

75,463 
209,030 
225,890 

59,942 



1+106,536+60,114 
+ 49,724+45,722 
+ 56,812+14,392 

j+ 11,572+10,744 

'+ 87,6911+34,042 

1+ 8.582 - 9,961 

+ 47,265 +28,051 

+ 50,449+12,809 

+ 6,332 + 1,553 



-I- or - 
'9S r. 90. 



-46,42:i 

- 4,002 
-42,420 

- 828 

- 3,t»49 
-18,543 
-24,214 
-37,640 

- 4,779 



* Includes parcel post, except in 1876. Foreign and colonial parcel post began on July 1, 1885. 
NoTK.— In all tables, sums under £1000 are neglected, making totals apparently inaccurate, but in these titer 
are included. 



The above table brings to light some most unexpected facta, if we 
turn to the analysis of the figures for the three special years. We see, in 
the first place, the startling fact that in 1895 our foreign commerce 
under all heads shows a large decrease in every item since 1890. Our 
total trade fell off by £46,422,000, which consisted of a reduction 
of £42,420,000 in exports and of £4,002,000 in imports. These losses 
consisted of £19,081,000 with British Possessions, and the balance of 
£27,341,000 with the i^st of the countries of the world. The falling- 
off in exports to foreign nations was £24,214,000, and that to British 
Possessions of £18,543,000. Analysing the exports further still, it 
will be seen that those of paramount importance to us, namely, 
British products and manufactures, have been reduced by £37,640,000 
in the course of those five years. The total trade of 1895 was valued 
at £702,522,000, of which £416,689,000 were imports and £286,832,000 
exports, showing that the latter represent less than three-fourths of 
the value of the former. This difference of £130,857,000 is by some 
authorities accounted for by the fact that it represents (1) payment 
for our world-wide ocean carrying trade, (2) payment in goods by 
foreigners as interest on capital invested abroad, and (3) to a large 
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extent, the profits of home merchants on their foreign business. It 
does not, however, enter into my province here to discuss such questions, 
my sole intention being to expose facts in as concise a form as 
possible. 

Taking the special period, 1885 to 1895, for purposes of comparison, 
Great Britain's total trade in eleven years had grown £60,114,000, or 
£46,722,000 in imports, and only £14,392,000 in exports, this latter 
being a melancholy sign of our decaying export trade, which had 
expanded by £66,812,000 from 1885 to 1890, but which again lost 
£42,420,000 in the subsequent five years. 

From 1885 to 1890 our total trade had expanded by £106,536.000, 
and the exports had increased far more proportionally than the 
imports. In those five years exports of British origin increased by 
£60,449,000 ; in the next five they diminished by £37,640,000, leaving 
merely a nett gain of £12,809,000 for eleven years' progress in British 
production and manufacture. 

The values of total trade and of exports of British origin per head 
of population, in the three years under consideration, work out 
thus : — 

No. 26. Proportion of Total Trade, etc., per Head of 

Population. 



Under head of— 



Total trade 

Exports of Britiah origin 
Imports of all oonntries . 




+ or - '96 V '85. 

£ t. d 
+ 12 7 
- 2 10 
+ 071 



Considering, therefore, the increase in population from 1885 to 1895, 
we have not improved our total foreign trade much per head in the 
course of eleven years ; and the exportation of British produce and manu- 
factures per head of the jiopulation in 1895 was less than in 1885 by 
28. lOd. — an actual retrograde movement, although the latter year was 
a noted one for depression in all branches of commerce, and especially 
in that of our staple products, such as iron, steel, textiles, and ship- 
building. Moreover, 1895 shows an increase of commercial actiNitv 
after the severe depression of trade in 1893 and 1894. So tliat this 
result is all the more singular and lamentable. 
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Xo. 27. Export of the Produce and Manufactures of United 

Kingdom in £1000. 



EXPORTB. 




AXALTtlS. 


Distribution. 


1 

j 1875. 

' 162,373 

71,092 

' 228,465 


1885. 1890 


1895. 

166,888 

70,001 

226,890 


+ or - 
'90 V. '85. 

£ 
+ 41,046 
+ 9,441 
+ 60,486 


+ or - + or - 
'96 r. '»5. "95 ». '••. 

1 


To foreign countries . 

To British Possessions 

Totals .... 


£ £ 

186,114 176,160 

77,929 87,370 

218,044 268,530 

1 


1 
£ , £ 

+ 90,774 • - 90,272 
- 7,928 - 17,36!l 
+ 12,846 - 87,640 



Turning to the subdivisions of exports of British origin, there are 
two distinctions made in order to be able to treat of English Possessions 
separately from foreign nations. Our exports to the former in 1885, 
1890, and 1895, were £77,929,000, £87,370,000, and £70,001,000 
respectively ; so that in 1895 we exported £7,928,000 less to our own 
colonies than we did in 1885. In 1895 our Possessions abroad have 
actually taken £17,369,000 worth less of the mother country's pro- 
ductions and manufactures than they did in 1890. Though to foreign 
nations we sent £20,272,000 less in 1895 than in 1890— yet our 189r> 
exportation to them had increased by £20,774,000 since 1885. 



No. 28. Export of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise from 

Great Britain in £1000. 



Distribution. 



To foreign r»ountries . 

To British PusHessions 

Totals .... 



Exi*orts. 



I'ilb. 



£ 

62,583 

6,562 

58,146 



1885. 



£ 

60,864 

7,494 

68,359 



1890. 



£ 

67,569 

7,152 

64,721 



1895. 



£ 

63,871 

6,070 

69,942 



AKALT9Iei. 



+ or - 
'90 t>. '85. 



£ I £ 

+ 6,705 I + 8,007 

- 342 I - 1,424 

+ e,362 I + 1,583 



+ or — , + or - 
*95 V. '»5. i '95 r. '90. 



£ 
a,698 
1,082 
4,779 



From the above table it will be noted that £3,698,000 less of foreign 
and colonial merchandise has passed through our hands for re-export to 
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foreign countries in 1895 than in 1890, but that it has increased by 
£3,007,000 since 1885, which seems a small improvement for Great 
Britain, the emporium and central market for such a large portion of 
the world's productions. To British Possessions £1,082,000 less of 
foreign and colonial produce passed through the United Kingdom in 
1895 than in 1890. 

Our transhipment trade in 1895 was £11,100,000, or less than in any 
one of the years 1871 to 1884 (except that of 1876), though better than 
any year since 1885 (except, again, in one year, 1893). Taking quin- 
quennial i^riods for the last twenty-five years, our transhipment trade 
has never been since 1870 lower than in the period 1890 to 1894 
with a yearly average of £10,300,000. In 1870 to 1874 it was 
412,300,000. 

The next point to elucidate is what our proportion of trade is witli 
each foreign country, and where it is that the total loss since 1890 of 
£46,422,000 occurs, and in particular to which of them our exports fell 
off by £42,420,000. The loss to foreign countries, exaluding British 
Possessions, was £24,214,000, as we have already observed; and we 
will first deal with that loss. It will be remembered that the 
reduction of £42,420,000 in exports consisted of £37,640,000 of British 
produce and manufactures, and of £4,779,000 of foreign and colonial 
goods. 

The following table states our totals for trade with each country in 
1885, 1890, and 1895 respectively, for all such as in value exceeded 
£2,000,000. They are arranged in order of their trade importance in 
the last of the three years. I would, however, mention here, that the 
value of our commerce with all our Possessions abroad exceeds that with 
any single foreign nation, and that the falling-off of exports to them is 
immeasurably greater in proportion than in those to all other countries. 
Our exports to foreign nations in 1895 were £209,030,000, with a 
reduction of £24,214,000 since 1890: those to British Possessions in 
the former were £76,463,000, with a diminution of £18,543,000 
since the latter. But, as a matter of convenience, trade with our 
colonies will be examined after that with other States. In order of 
importance, after the United States, France, and Germany, come Aus- 
tralasia and British India, with totals of £62,709,000 and £61,918,000 
i-espectively. 



OUB TRADE Ilf THE WORLD. 



No. 29. Totals of Trade with Peincipal Foeeioh Natioss ix 
£1000 (Excluding theih Colonies and Possessions). 





T.ir*L. OK TiiA 
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'."«ln' 












"♦mT" 


+ or- '..-«- 


IHU. 


OmsTBy. 


, i.H. 


'"*■ 


IMO. 


""■ 


■»iV.'Zs. 


■u ,. rt. 1 ■« . -n. 


~ 


~ 


1 1 


J. 


~~^ 


i 


~^t 


£ \ £ 




Uniled BtnUw 


. 94.«52 


117.573 


148.^25 


130.Gl(t 


+46,052 


+ 18.043 -18,009 


2. 


Fouioe . . . 


lA-ma 


88,730 


69,538 


67,794 


+10,808 


+ 9,064 - 1,744 




GBrmiuiv . . . 


. BB.y58 


60,128 


60.589 


68,729 


+ 8,461 


+ 9,001 1 + 8,14" 


i. 


Hnllunii" . , . 


34,[15tl 


40,858 


49,3(6 


39.691 


+ 1.488 


- 1,167 - 9.6Si 




RuwU .... 


. 32,(I5.'> 


23,952 


82,598 


36,424 r+ 9,646 


+ 11.472 ; + l,8ifi 


Il 


Bcljdom . . . 


.:48,«17 


3S,046 


30.978 


fi8,4eO i + 9.1132 


+ 534 


- i.m 




Spain .... 


. , 12,f)55 


13,379 


18,211 


16,307 ! + 4.832 


+ 1,988 


- im 


S. 


Argentiae Kajjub 


c S,S50 


6.t!39 


12,CG0 


14,565 1 + €.(Hl 


+ 7,926 


+ 1,906 


•i. 


Egypt . . . , 


. 18,031 


12,.519 


11,828 


12,939 i - 601 


+ 420 


+ 1.III 


)U. 


Di^Urk . . 


. 6.9!)7 


7.08y 


ICtiSl 


19,934 '1 + 3,598 


+ 6,851 


+ t;!5S 


11. 


Sweden . 


10,!lfl2 


11,517 


12.892 


12,820 1+ 1,375 


+ 1,303 


- 72 


Vi. 


TurkCT - 


. 12902 


11,5 IG 


12,157 


11.385 1 + 641 


- ISi 


- 772 


13. 


Brawl , . 


- 14^91 


9,696 


19,145 


11,257 ' + 9.449 


+ 1,561 


- 888 


H. 


Italy. . . 


13,S02 


10,477 


11.617 


9,344 + 1.140 


- 1.133 


- 1,273 


15. 


Ghina 


18.751 


14,129 


11,594 


8,707 1 - aA'»5 


- 6,422 


- tjm 


1G. 


Chile. - 


e,540 


4,047 


6,839 


e,A90 . + 2,792 


+ 2,843 


+ 61 


17. 


Norway. . , . 


, 4.263 


i,R2<J 


6.016 


6.S03 :| + 1.487 


+ 1.834 


+ 347 


18, 


Japan . . - 


- 2.971 


2.791 


6,212 


6,915 1 + 2,421 


+ 8124 


+ 70> 


19. 


PortUKBl . . . 


. 7,525 


4.771 


6.55* 


4,357 !| + 7S3 


- 414 


- 1,19T 


20. 


AuBtriuD Tcirilor 


t«, 2.4(Pe 


3,277 


3.422 


8,371 I + 145 


+ 91 


- 51 


21. 




.' 1.757 


3.lilH 


B.T97 


8,062 1 + 9.193 


- 542 


- 2,736 


22. 


Java (colony) . . 


, 3,196 


4.633 


9,709 


9,633 ,( - 1.W24 


- 8,000 


- 76 


23. 


OnCml ABierlcii . 


. 2.184 


1.758 


9,367 


3,355 + 599 


+ S»7 


J 


•24, 


Peru 


. e,702 


2.70G 
1.591 


9,288 
2^55 


2,134 - 418 

2,122 + 9W 


- 572 
+ 531 


- IM 


■25. 


Mexiro , , . 


. 1,702 


- 433 


iO. 


Gropi-e .... 


, t.m> 


2.88.1 


3,197 


3,101 . + H12 


- 784 


- 1.09S 


27, 


Philip|jin«H (ra-lon 


y) a.499 


1.859 


2,678 


2.019 ■ + 719 


+ ,» 


- eat 



On reading through the analysis of our trade, summarised in the 
above form, several odd, not to say extraordinaiy, facts appear. 

The first is the prevalence of the minus sign, indicating loss of trade, 
in the column comparing 1895 with 1890, Out of the 27 coustries 
tabulated only 8 showed an increase of commerce. The other 19 exhibit 
decreases amounting to £13,009,000 with the United States, to 
£2.735,000 with Koumania, to £8,655,000 with Holland, to £2,887,000 
with China, to £2,844,000 with Spain, to £2,273,000 with Italy, to 
£1,744,000 with France, to £1,498,000 with Belgium, and to over 
£1,000,000 eacli with Portugal and Greece Nine other minor States 
follow in this black list. 

The second noteworthy point is to be found in the fact that, of the 
27 nations named, 9 showed less trade with the United Kingdom in 
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1895 thaa in 1885. China heads the list with a loss of £6,422,000 ; 
Java follows with a reduction of £2,000,000 ; Holland and Italy come 
next with decreases of £1,167,000 and £1,133,000 respectively. 

The third remarkable fact is the headlong downward course of our 
trade with China, which from £14,129,000 in 1885 fell to £11,594,000 in 
1890, and then to £8,707,000 in 1895,— a loss of £5,422,000 in eleven 
vears. or of more than one-third of the former total. It is true that the 
reduction is chiefly in imports, but our total exports to that country in 
1895 were less than in 1885 by £152,000, when it should have increased 
by several millions. With Java, also, trade has steadily diminished in 
that same period by £2,000,000, from £4,633,000 to £2,633,000. 

Begular increases of trade as a whole, during the interval covered 
by the three years in question, are only to be found in the cases of 
Germany, Russia, Argentine Eepublic, Denmark, and Japan. The 
rapid improvement in the volume of our commerce with the Argentine 
Itepublic in eleven years is particularly remarkable; it has increased 
123%. But, on analysis of its constituent parts, it is regrettable to find 
that of the £7,926,000 of increase from 1885 to 1895, £7,024,000 
consist of that rising country's exports to us — the small balance of 
merely £720,000 representing our total extension of exports in that 
period. Trade with Japan, in the same interval, developed 112%, from 
£2,791,000 to £6,915,000 ; and with Denmark 82%, from £7,083,000 to 
£12,934,000. In this case the Japanese increase of £3,124,000 was 
made up of only £651,000 of their imports to us, and of £2,474,000 
of our exports to them — a satisfactory contrast to the Argentine 
Eepublic But that of £5,851,000 with Denmark was again, with 
the exception of £881,000, entirely due to increased importation. 

I think that every one will admit that this analysis of the foregoing 
table gives anything but satisfactory results, and plenty of cause for 
serious reflection. The startling fact that we did less trade in 1895 
than in 1885 with 9 nations on my list of 27 is distressing ; and the 
fact that our foreign trade with 19 of the tabulated countries is less 
in 1895 than in 1890 is somewhat alarming to a progressive nation 
like ourselves. 

Our trade in imports and exports with the principal four industrial 
nations of the world is summarised here and analysed separately, 
though the results are also examined fiurther on, together with 23 other 
countries (complete tables in appendix). 
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No. 30. Total Imports in £1000 into England from — 



Country. 



1886. 



GennaDy 8S,069 

Belgium 16,070 



France 
United States 



86,709 
86,478 



1890. 



£ 

i,073 
17,383 
44,828 
97.283 



1895. 



£ 

,992 
17,M5 
47,470 

00,d4o 



+ or - 
'90 r. '»8. 



+ 
+ 
+ 



£ 

6,0(H 

8,313 

9,119 

10,805 



+ or - 
•94 r. >5. 



£ 

4- 6,923 

+ M75 

+ 11,761 

-h 70 



No. 31. Total Exports in £1000 from England tu — 



Country. 



1886. 



Germany 87,059 

Belgium 16,876 

Prance 86,020 

United States 61,094 



1890. 



£ 

60,516 
16,594 
84,71(» 
46,340 



189.S. 



£ 

68,736 
11,934 
80,324 

44,067 



+ or - 

'90 V. '85 



£ 
+ 8,457 

282 
-f 1,690 
+ 16,246 



+ or - 
•»5 V. 'eS. 



£ 

+ 5,677 

- 1,942 

- 8,696 
-f 18,973 



For the tabulated details of imports to and exports from each iiation 
in these years, and their analysis, the reader must refer to the two 
tables facing each other in the appendix, Annex No. 2 (pp. 156 and 
157), where he will find some statistics of anything but favourable 
significance. A few of the chief points only will be noted here. 

Sixteen out of the 27 countries show a development of imports into 
England from 1885 to 1895, the largest amounts being £11,761,000 
from the United States, over £7,000,000 each from the Argentine 
Republic and Russia, £4,970,000 from Denmark, £3,923,000 from 
Germany, £3,410,000 from Holland. £2,475,000 from Belgium, 
£1,850,000 from Spain, and £1,071,000 from Turkey. The other 
increases are all under £1,000,000. The percentages of increase are 
as follows: 383% from the Argentine Republic, 132% from Japan, 103*^ 
from Denmark, 40% each from Russia and Chile, 35% from Norway, 
33% from France, 23% from Turkey, 20% from Spain, 17% from Germany, 
1G% from Belgium, 13% from Holland, 8% each from Eg3'pt and Sweden, 
and 4% from Italy. Our imports from the United States were only 
,'.^% more in 1895 than in 1885, though her exports to us are always 
about double the value of those from France. The figures are 
£86.478,000 in 1885, £97,283,000 in 1890, and £86.548,000 in 1895; 
the total improvement being, therefore, only £70,000. 
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Eleven out of the 27 countries, on the contrary, imported less into 
England in 1895 than in 1885 : the largest reductions are £6,271,000 
from China and £2,178,000 from Java. The percentages of decrease 
for tlie 11 are as follows : 86% from the PhUippines, 71% from Java, 
01% from China, 43% from Austrian Territories, 35% each from Mexico 
and Greece, 27% from Peru, 23% from Koumania, 11% from Brazil, 8% 
from Central America, and 7% from Portugal 

Comparing 1890 with 1895, 13 out of the 27 show decreases in 
imports ; the chief being the United States with £10,735,000, Eoumania 
with £2,329,000, and China with £1,194,000. Steadily diminishing 
imports in all three years under examination are to be found in the 
cases of China, Java, Austrian Territories, Peru, and Mexico. 

Our exports, as a whole, to foreign nations are now briefly considered ; 
and those of British origin to each will then be investigated in a more 
detailed form. In 11 cases out of the 27 countries tabulated did our 
exports show a falling-off from 1885 to 1895, the largest amounts 
being £4,577,000 to Holland, £2,696,000 to France, £1,942,000 to 
Belgium, £1,257,000 to Italy, and £1,204,000 to Turkey. The other 
decreases — namely, Egypt, Portugal, Greece, the Philippines, China, and 
Peru — were for much smaller sums, amounting in all to £1,380,000 ; 
the highest being the Philippines with £536,000, and the lowest Peru 
with £58,000. 

In the remaining 16 cases, on the other hand, the most important 
improvements were £12,973,000 to the United States, £5,677,000 to 
Germany, £4,446,000 to Russia, £2,474,000 to Japan, £2,032,000 to 
Brazil, £1,903,000 to Chile, and £1,029,000 to Austrian Territories. 
The other 9 are Denmark, Norway, Mexico, Argentine Republic, 
Sweden, Central America, Spain, Java, and Roumania, amounting in / 
all to £4,953,000. the highest being Denmark with £881,000, and the 
lowest Roumania with £98,000. 

Comparing 1890 with 1895, 19 out of the 27 show decreases in our 
exports to them, the chief being Holland with £5,173,000, France with 
£4,386,000, Argentine Republic with £8,050,000, Italy with £2,312,000, 
the United States with £2,273,000, Turkey with £1,708,000, Belgium 
with £1,660,000, Spain with £1,650,000, and China with £1,400,000. 

A table, comparing the value of all British produce and manu- 
factures sent to the 27 countries above mentioned, is now presented 
to the reader. 
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Exports of British Pbodi'ce to FoaaiGS Counteies. 



, Unilod Statei 

GenuBny . . 
Holland 



Belgium . . . . 

I Argentine Bepublia 

[Egypt 

Denmitrk ((in<l toe- 
' land) 



Tnrkcy .... 

' Itoly . '.'.'.'. 
Chinii . . . . 
1 Chile 

[ Porlngol . . . 
Anst»ittii Terrilori 
I BoumuaJD * . . 
I JavH (colony) . . 
I Ceutml Americn. 



16.3S7 

13,118 
B,(ld9 
6,781 
3,430 
S,38<i 
8,945 



2,207 

1,737 
8,4lill 
2,563 



Peru . 

PMlippineii (colnDyj 



21,1193 ' 32,(}(» 2T,»4»< 
nam 16,5tiT lS,Hti9 
16,415 ' 19.293 80,580 

8,878 I 10.121 ; T,S74 

4,191 6.751 ' 7,[HM 

7,806 1 7,638 , 7,32i 

3,1631 4.'J9» 3,i;38 

4,6601 Mill S,!Htl 

3,486 1 3,381 3,31IS 

l,90:i ' 2,&3<l 8,689 

»,17Si 3.061 3,020 

6.132 8,772 , 8,W7 

JS,348 7,458 T,322 ■ 

e,tK7 7,757 6,545 , 

1,187 6,0081 6.253 < 

1,404 3,130 1 3.24li 

1,331 , 1,912 , l,tf!)S , 

S.077 -4,081 ' 4.G38 ' 

1,748 I S,LS7 I l,4t!l 

788 I 1,283 1.715 , 

791 1 1,270 UBl I 

1,756 1653 1 1.063 



+ or- 






■ 


+10,075 
















+ 1^60 


+ fl.SlS 


- 1C» 




+ 1,836 


+ 473 


+ 8.75U 


4- (WW 




- 138 










+ DM 


- 7b5 


+ a.110 


4-U74 


+ 1.130 




+ 1.421 


+ 66 


+ 1.72G 


4- 1.812 


+ 584 


4- 564 ' 



■ 4,19) 
■8.696 
■liS7 
-8.747 
-1S5S 



2,004 4- 8,361 I 4- 557 
40a - 287 I - fi!l6 
495 4- sm 4- 432 



670 



087 ; 1,316 ; 4- 317 ■ 



1.123 ; 



6Si: 



.l>udMalda>l>, li 



The SDalysis of this table of the exports of all products of purely 
English origin could hardly be more unsatisfactory. 

Even from 1885 to 1890, when our commercial prosperity was 
iacreasing, three countries — Belgium, Egypt, and Java — show a stoaller 
consumption of British goods. The reduction is small, it is true, being 
only £376,000 altogether ; yet this should not be. The only improve- 
ments of any magnitude are £10,075,000 to the United States, 
£3,756,000 to the Argentine Kepublic, £2,878,000 to Germany, and 
about £2,000,000 each to Japan and Brazil. 

Comparing the values of our domestic exports in 18S5 and 1895, we 
ascertain to our astonishment that, in the latter year, we exported 
less, by £6,017,000, to 10 out of the 27 nations ou this list than 
we did in the former year of great commercial depression. Holland 
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took £1,504,000 less of our products; France £1,109,000 less; Italy 
£1,082,000 less ; and Turkey £785,000 less. The other losses were the 
PhiUppines (£540,000), Belgium (£482,000), Portugal (£287,000), 
Egypt (£138,000), Greece (£67,000), and Peru (£23,000). In this 
same period of 11 years we have increased our exports of British 
produce by £6,955,000 to the United States, by £4,165,000 to Germany, 
by £2,813,000 to Eussia, by £2,561,000 to Japan, by £1,974,000 to 
Brazil, by £1,842,000 to Chile. No other country shows even an 
advance of £1,000,000 in the consumption of our products after the 
completion of this 11 years of expanding commerce. 

On dealing with the comparison of 1895 with 1890, it will be seen 
that there is a minus sign — marking the downward course of our export 
trade — against 19 out of the 27 listed countries ! This is indeed a black 
list ; for, out of the 8 States which do show some improvement, there 
are only two exceeding £1,000,000 in value, and those are Germany 
with £1,287,000, and Russia with £1,253,000. With the exception of 
Japan, which has an increase of £557,000, there is no improvement 
in the other five exceeding £500,000. 

Such figures need no comment, and but too sadly themselves explain 
their own statistical mission in developing the interesting subject which 
we are endeavouring to investigate in a most impartial spirit. 

Our special trade in exports with the four most important industrial 
States — Germany, France, Belgium, and the United States — is next 
analysed. The figures for 1894 are also added, as they were made use 
of in chapter ii. 



No. 33. Value in £1000 and Percentages of Export Trade 

TO Germany, 1880-95. 
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II. 


m. 


i 




Yeab. 


Vftlmoftoul 


Value of total 


Value of total 


Percentage 


Percentage 




Qemun Imports for 


British exports to 


exports of British 


of Column 


of Column 




home coMuinptkm. 


Germany. 


origin to Uermany. 


1 n. to I. 


III. to L 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


1880 


141,035 


29.055 


16,943 


20^ 


12/. 


1885 


147.220 


27.059 


16,415 


18} 


"1 


1890 


806.105 


80,516 


19.293 


14* 


n 


1894 


198,165 


29.217 


17,796 


Hi 


9 


1895 


206,033 


32,736 


20,580 


16 

1 


10 



To Germany both total exports and those of British origin diminished 
steadily in their proportionate relation to German imports for home 
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consumption fi*om 1880 to 1894 (percentage columns), but a recovery 
took place in 1895. The values of both classes of exports, however, 
increased right through., being £8,681,000 larger for total exports, and 
£3,637,000 more for exports of British origin in 1895 than in 1880. 



No. 34. Value ix £1000 and Percentages of Export Trade 

TO France, 1880-95. 



Yeak. 1 Value of total 

' French imports for 
; home consumption. 



II. 

Value of total 

British exports to 

France. 



III. 

Value of total 
exports of Britl»h 
origin to France. 



Percentage 

of Column 

ILtoL 



IVroentag* 

«>f Colnnin 

HI. to I 





£ 


£ 


£ 


' Per cent. 


I'er c^nt. 


1880 


801,328 


27,990 


15,594 


13ft 


! 7f 


1885 


168,536 


88,020 


14.978 


HA 


9i 


1890 


177,476 


84,710 


16,567 


13 


f 


9i 


1894 


164,016 


19,751 


18,525 


12 




8| 


189.5 


148,796 


80,324 


18,869 


luj 




9? 



To France, on the contrary, the values diminished largely, and also 
tlie percentage of our total imports in that country. But the percentage 
of our exports of British produce to the total imports there had risen 
since 1880, and was much the same as in 1885 and 1890. 



No. 



35. 



Valuk in £1000 AND Percentages 

Belgium, 1880-95. 



OP Export Trade to 





1. 


11. 


UI. 


1 




Ykak. 


1 Value of total 


Value of toUl 


Value of total 


Percentage 


Perceutagc 




Relgiai imports for 


KritUh exports to 


exporu of British 


of Column 


of Colomii 




1 home consumption. 


Itelglum. 


oriirin to Belgium. 
£ 


' U. to I. 


lILtvI. 




Per cent. 


Percent. 


18*0 


67,236 


12,987 


5,790 


20 


8i 


188o 


1 68,882 


13,876 


7.806 


25f 


U\ 


IhlX) 


86,885 


18,594 


7,638 


231 


114 


1894 


62.982 


13,041 


7,631 


20} 


12 


1895 


67,210 


11,934 


7,324 


171 


lOf 



To Belgium, since 1885, both kinds of percentage have fallen to 
189.J ; the value of our total exports was less, and so was that also 
of exports of British origin. 
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No. 36. Value in £1000 and Percentages of Export Trade to 

United States, 1880-95. 
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* Alway« to June 30th of each year. 



To the United States our total exports and their proportion to 
American imports for home consumption improved from 1880 to 1895, 
but were never so high as in 1890. For exportation there of British 
produce, our value had fallen considerably, and our percentage of their 
imports largely. 

It would be beyond the scope of this work to enter into every detail 
of our losses or gains in exports. But, in order that the reader may 
be able to ascertain these minuti^ for himself, I annex in the appendix 
(p. 19G) a complete statement of all our articles of export in 1885 
and 1895, showing the rise or fall in that interval : firstly, to British 
Possessions (Column I.); secondly, to all foreign countries (Column II.); 
and thirdly, the sum-totals of each to all parts of the world. The plus 
and minus signs, showing the results for each commodity, afford plenty 
of interesting study for those connected with our commerce. Textiles 
and metals are treated of separately, in chapters vi. and vii. I merely 
present here a table of our chief exports and their values in 1885, 1890, 
and 1895. 

The following table shows more minus than plus signs on analysis (14 
of the former to 11 of the latter) for our 25 chief exports from 1885 to 1895. 
The large increases are £5,005,000 for machinery, other than steam ; 
£4,578,000 for coal ; and £1,288,000 for chemical preparations. The 
large decreases are £2,274,000 for cotton yarn and twist, and £2,030,000 
for iron and steel. The other principal decre&ses are £995,000 in 
hardware and cutlery (uneuumerated), £956,000 in haberdashery and 
millinery, £941,000 in steam-engines and machinery, £656,000 in cotton 
manufactures, £650,000 for leather unwrought and manufactured, 
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£522,000 in silk goods, £398,000 in alkali, and £248,000 in roUing 
stock. Apparel, glass, " other " metals, and paper also show extensive 
reductions. 

No. 37. Exports of Principal British Manufactures, 1885 to 1895, 

TO ALL Countries in £1000. 
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These results, then, for our staple articles of export in the 11 years 
are far from reassuring, and are quite enough to raise serious doubts as 
to the satisfactory position of our commerce at the present time. 

After thus surveying the state of our trade, one realises the urgent 
necessity of taking every advantage of all possible openings for the 
development of our commerce abroad. Such opportunities are now, 
naturally, to be found mostly in the more distant parts of the globe 
(South America and Japan, for instance), and especially in those 
countries which have recently been more opened to foreign trade, such 
as China and South Africa, and also in Japan. It is in these directions 
that we must expect principally to develop future trade. Hence the 
importance of adopting every device of our trade rivals, especially in 
these newer neutral markets, so that at least we stand on a perfectly 
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equal footing with them as regards all commercial facilities afforded to 
the consumer buying European commodities. 

The openings in Japan and China are mentioned in chapter ix. 
Another important one for British trade, that should by no means be 
neglected, is that with the Transvaal. The imports there have risen from 
£494,000 in 1886 to j£9,816,000 in 1895. Of this latter sum, £6,900,000 
came from the Cape. There are now three routes from the coast into the 
TransvaaL About 61% of the total imports come from Europe. We 
have heard of the great efiforts of Germany to obtain a substantial 
commercial hold there ; and their trade, through Delagoa Bay is steadily 
advancing, aided by the cheap freights of German vessels which now 
run to Louren90 Marques, which is to be the terminus of a new railway. 
That we must look sharply after our trading interests in South Africa is 
shown by the fact that the Americans also are doing excellent work in 
promoting their conmierce there. A large Chicago firm that manufactures 
machines has established in the Transvaal a permanent agency with a 
depot for their machinery, repairing workshops, and a technical depart- 
ment. Their agents on the spot at once send in plans and estimates, 
whenever any new mining projects are started, and can, if their tenders 
are accepted, immediately supply and erect the necessary machinery. 
The advantage of having competent agents and engineers actually in the 
country of sale, able to supply, erect, and even work the machinery at 
first, is of inestimable value to the vendor, as the purchaser is almost 
bound to give him the first chance, as the saving in time and trouble is 
immense. 

At the Cape (through which the major part of the Transvaal trade 
goes) the flourishing condition of German trade as compared with ours 
is shown by the fact that, from 1890 to 1895, their imports there had 
increased over fourfold, or from £164,909 to £772,940, while ours had 
risen from £7,825,000 to £10,427,000. Both show great strides, but 
the German improvement is particularly remarkable. 



CHAPTER V. 

TRADE OF CHEAT BRITAIN WITH HER COLOKIES. 

The trade of the United Kingdom with her colonies and Fosseasious 
abroad Is here tabulated for all such as exceeded in value a total of 
£8,000,000 in 1895. They are further arranged in order of their 
importance in that year. 

No. 38. Total Thade with Bbitish Possessioss i» £1000.* 
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What at once strikes us liere is the loss of trade with all our 
Colonies and Possessions (including also those not listed in the table) of 
£19,081,000 in the last 5 years, and of a nett gain of only £1,777,000 
in the last 10, or mei-ely an increase from £169,825,000 to £171,602,000 
to i-epresent the total progress of our commerce with all the rich 
Possessions of our Knipire fi-oni 1885 to 1805. But for an improvement 
amounting in tliese 1 1 yenis to £8,fi40,000 with South Africa, 1895 
* ln-1udL-»|«rc«l poeL 
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would have shown a loss since 1885 of £6,863,000. Can we read such 
figures with equanimity ? Was it not time that our Secretary of State 
for the Colonies should institute an inquiry into inter-imperial commerce, 
and try to elucidate what has become of the mother-country's trade with 
lier vast Possessions in all quarters of the globe ? Between the years 
1885 and 1895 the only satisfactory improvement is that with South 
Africa, which doubled its volume (from £8,640,000 to £16,889,000) in 
this interval, and that with the West Coast of Africa and Ceylon, the 
fonner of which increased from £1,633,000 to £3,876,000, and the latter 
from £2,955,000 to £5,542,000. Australasia and the Channel Islands 
are the only others, the first showing a miserable gain of £1,280,000 on 
a total of £61,429,000. This is all the advance our colonial trade can 
show for the past 11 yeara Turning to the losses in that period, British 
India stands out with a decrease of £10,843,000, British North America 
figures for £8,727,000 less trade, and Hong Kong for a diminution of 
£2,227,000. In the case of the two latter, our trade with them last 
year was only about one-half of what it was 11 years ago. With only 
r> colonies, therefore, out of the 10 did our trade show any advance from 
1885 to 1895. 

A comparison of 1895 with 1890 is, of course, still more unsatis- 
factory reading, with the total reduction of £19,081,000. The only 
gains are £1,860,000 with the West Coast of Africa, £1,166,000 with 
Ceylon, £991,000 with South Africa, and £461,000 with the Channel 
Islands. The losses are immense: £15,980,000 with British India, 
£10,722,000 with British North America, £2,112,000 with Australasia, 
£1,535,000 with the Straits Settlements, £1,163,000 with Hong Kong, 
and £484,000 with the West Indies. With only 4 Colonies, therefore, 
out of 10 did our trade at all improve from 1890 to 1895. 

The interesting point to elucidate now is whether such losses are 
due to a reduction in our exports to the Colonies, or to a diminution of 
our imports from them. It is with regret that we find that the total 
loss of £19,081,000 in the years 1890 to 1895 is made up of £18,450,000 
of oiri* exports, and of only £631,000 of the imports from our Colonial 
Empire. Further, we ascertain that the meagre total gain from 
1885 to 1895 of £1,777,000 is composed of a loss of not less than 
£9,352,000 in our exports to our Possessions, versus an improvement of 
£11,129,000 in Colonial imports. The imports from the same ten chief 
Colonies are now tabulated and analysed. 
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No. 39. Impokts from Bbitish Possesbions in £1000.* 
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Taking 1885 and 1895, there is aD improvement of £10,037,000 from 
Australia, of ^£3,053,000 from British Iforth America, and of £8,135.000 
&om Ceylon. But India stands for a lai^e loss of £S,451,000 in the 11 
years. There is also less trade with the West Indies and Hong Eoag. 

In the period 1890 to 1895, we note from Au&ti&laeia an increase of 
£4,012,000; but, on the other hand, there is a decrease of £6,237,000 
from British India. 

Exports to our foreign Possessions will next be examined. 



No. 40. Total Export.s to Britkh Possessions in £1000.' 
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Of the results of all my investigations into our foreign commerce, 
I record none with greater regret than these bearing on our exports to 
English Colonies. As before mentioned, the decrease to them of 
£18,543,000 from 1890 to 1895 on a total export trade of £94,006,000 
in the former year is an incomparably more serious loss, in every way, 
than that of £24,214,000 to foreign countries in the same period on 
a total exportation of £233,244,000. In the case of the Colonies the 
diminution is 19% versus one of 10% for exports to other nations. A 
comparison of 1885 with 1895 shows an increase of £23,051,000, or of 
12% in exports to the latter, but a decrease of £9,961,000, or of 11% 
to the former. 

Looking at individual Colonies, it is at least startling to find that 
in 1895 we exported to Australasia and British India respectively 
£8,757,000, and £5,391,000 less than we did in 1885. In the same 
eleven years, our exports to Hong Kong fell off by £2,018,000, and 
to British North America by £1,780,000. There is also a diminution 
of £492,000 to the Straits Settlements. The percentages of decrease 
are as follows : 49% to Hong Kong, 31% to Australasia, 21% to Canada 
and other North American Colonies, 19% to the Straits Settlements, and 
17% to India. 

Why is it that there is such an appalling cessation of exportation to 
these the most important of our Imperial Possessions? Is it that 
Continental or other nations are now supplying a part of what England 
used to manufacture and export to them? Or is it that the local 
manufactures of those countries are supplying that large deficiency? 
In these 11 years, it is only with South Africa that there is an extra- 
ordinary improvement of £7,281,000, or of nearly 174%. The other 
increases are 134% to the West Coast of Africa, 80% to Ceylon, 63% to 
the Channel Islands, and 16% to the West Indies. 

From 1890 to 1895 the decline of £18,450,000 in our export Colonial 
trade consists chiefly of a reduction of £9,743,000 to India, and of one 
of £6,123,000 to Australasia. It is our Colonies in Australia that show 
the most regular downhill course in this respect, with a diminution of 
£2,634,000 from 1885 to 1890, and of a further one of £6,123,000 from 
1890 to 1895, making a total loss of £8,757,000 to them in the course 
of 11 years. In this latter period of 5 years, British North America 
has also reduced her consumption of our produce by £1,678,000 ; Ceylon 
takes £992,000 less. Hong Kong £697,000 less, and the West Indies 
£542,000 les.s. 
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It may be suggested that this decrease of our exports to British 
Colonies does not consist ao much in the products of English origin as 
in foreign produce aent to them via England. Wonld that it were so! 
But, on consulting the Custom House letiinis as tabnlated below, we 
find that a very small proportion indeed of the whole export to them ii 
of foreign origin, amounting only to £7,495,000 in 1885, to £7,152,000 
in 1890, and to £8,071,000 in 1895 (compare table No. 40, page 78). So 
that even this hope is at once excluded from the question. 

No. 41. Exports of British Origis to Cowxies is £1000. 
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Tliis table shows a total reduction of 10% from 1885 to 1895, of 
49% to Hong Kong, of 31% to Australia, of 23% to British Nortli 
America, of 16% to Ceylon, and of 15% to India. From 1890 to 1895 
the percentf^e of loss is far greater, being 20% for our total exports of 
British origin to the Colonies. As to other details I leave the table 
itself to teach its unpalatable lesson. 

In the above-mentioned statistics and analysis of our Colonial trade 
lie what I think may be considered to be one of the saddest pages 
of our commercial history in tliis century. Of course It will be said 
that the Colonies now manufacture to some extent, especially in Aus- 
tralia. This is true, but does it account for such large losses in our 
exports to them ? For special statistics for oiir chief Colonies &om 
1875 to 1895, see appendix. Annex No. 7 (p. 173). For the rise or fall 
<it each article of our exi)ortation to tlieni, also see appendix. Annex 
No. 10 (p. lyfi), Column I. 
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The practical objective lesson, as illustrated by the recent exhibition 
in London of Colonial imports in the West Indies, has been most 
instructive to the British nation, and does great credit to Mr. Chamber- 
lain's energetic researches in inter-imperial trade. That exhibition and 
the descriptive statements accompanying the samples of foreign manu- 
factures sent to our Colonies demonstrate why some of our products 
have been displaced there, and confirm the views set forth throughout 
these pages. It is greatly to be feared that the case of the West Indies 
is but a too true criterion of what is taking place all over the world — 
even in our own Colonies. In confirmation of this deplorable but 
inevitable view of British trade with our own Possessions, I shall now 
quote largely from a most interesting report on our Australian Colony 
of Victoria by Mr. Bruford, which was drawn up by him at the request 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and which was quoted from 
at length in last September's number of the Board of Trade Journal, 
from which I extract the following summary. 

As far as he could ascertain, some 33% of the total consisted of goods 
of other nations, leaving 67% for ours. He shows why foreigners hold 
so much trade in our Colonies, and makes the following observations on 
the subject, when comparing 1889 with 1894 : — 

" Whether foreign trade, in proportion to the total commerce, has 
increased or decreased since 1884 or 1889 cannot be definitely stated, 
but it is the opinion of a majority of those best able to judge that there 
is no greater proportion of foreign trade transacted in Victoria than 
there was in 1884 In fabrics for women's wear, and some other 
articles, the Continental countries have improved their position; in 
hardware and heavy fabrics the British trade has advanced; whUst 
in wooden goods the United States now, as heretofore, maintains 
supremacy in the markets of Victoria. Lately the trade in iron and 
steel has been threatened by the competition of (Jermany. 

" The subsidies given to the German and French lines undoubtedly 
assist foreign trade. Without the subsidies, steam-ships of the class 
which form these lines could not be run to Grermany or France at 
a profit, and the subsidies enable the vessels to carry goods at a lower 
rate of freight than they could otherwise do ; but it must be remembered 
that British merchants probably participate in the benefits of the lower 
freights caused by the subsidies. They can ship goods by the (Jerman line 
at a cheaper rate than if that line were not subsidised. The German 
and French lines carry quantities of British goods to Victoria. 
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" The competition between British and foreign commerce in Victoria 
is very little affected by the terms of credit. As a rule, a buyer is able 
to dictate his own terms to foreigners, and very often to arrange them 
satisfactorily with British houses. Generally speaking, there is noi 
much difference between the length of credit given by foreign and 
British firms, but in special lines it is sometimes the custom for British 
houses to give the longer credit and sometimes the reverse. 

" Notwithstanding this similarity of terms, the custom of British 
and foreign houses in dealing with their customers differs greatly. 
A British manufacturer very often acts by a fixed rule in granting 
credit. If the customer be unknown to him he sends his bills of lading 
to a bank to be delivered on payment of cash only, and he makes few 
concessions from his fixed rules to any class of buyers. The Grermans, 
and to some extent the French manufacturers, pursue an exactly 
opposite course. ' They are ready to offer special terms to secure 
business. If a buyer be unknown to them they will take the trouble 
to make inquiries respecting his financial standing, instead of requiring 
cash payment as a matter of course. 

" As a rule, more trust is given by foreigners than by the British, 
and this method of doing business must necessarily secure to them some 
trade which might otherwise be held by British manufacturers. 

'' It is not amongst the wealthy firms that any advantage is gained 
in this manner by foreigners, but the foreign agent selling to the small 
retail shops must, by granting special easy terms, be able to largely 
increase his trade. 

"The enactment of the Merchandise Marks Act by Great Britain, 
and its adoption by Victoria, has to a very great extent stopped the 
sale there of foreign goods as British. The effect of the Statute 
is held by Victorian merchants to have been wholly beneficial to 
British trade. (The Act, which was formerly known as the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act, is now Part II. of the Victorian Trade Marks Act, 
1890.) 

" The Act, however, is evaded in several ways, and in spite of the 
law some foreign goods are sold in Victoria as British. Many articles 
partly made in Germany, France, and Belgium, are sent over to Great 
Britain, where they are finished and branded with the name of a 
British firm. 

" A still more important evasion of the Trade Marks Statute takes 
place in regard to small boxed or carded goods. There is evidence that 
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such articles as pocket-knives are sent to Great Britain, probably 
correctly marked on the box or card, " Made in Germany," but in Great 
Britain they are re-boxed or re-carded and marked with a British firm's 
name. These articles cannot legally be imported under the Victorian 
Trade Marks Act, but it will be at once seen how difficult it is to 
detect or prove a fraud of this description. It is obviously much 
easier to administer the Trade Marks Act in regard to goods coming 
direct from foreign countries than it is in regard to foreign goods 
arriving from Great Britain. These evasions of the Trade Marks Act 
are distinctly detrimental to British Trade, as the words 'Made in 
Germany* are not in the colony any recommendation; whilst an 
indication that goods are made in Great Britain is generally looked 
upon as a guarantee of honest workmanship. 

" British exporters to Victoria generally attain the one object they 
appear to aim at in packing, viz., the transmission of their goods to 
their destination without damage. The cases of such goods as are 
cased are superior to continental ones, which are often too large and 
too weak, but in many other respects there is need for other methods 
than those followed. 

" Firstly, sufficient attention is not given to the necessity of packing 
in a small compass. For transmission to a distant colony this is 
important, because the smaller the cubic measurement in which goods 
can be packed the less is the freight, the storage, the cartage, the 
wharfage rates, and sometimes the duty. American goods, and some- 
times German goods, are more closely packed than British goods 
without in any way increasing the risk of breakage or damage. When- 
ever a duty by measurement has been placed on any article in Victoria, 
it has been found that the Americans and sometimes the Germans have 
proved themselves able to place a greater quantity in a cubic foot than 
the British. The trade in lamp-glasses, bottles, and some other items 
has been seriously affected by the difference in the closeness of packing. 

** A feature of United States packing is the more general practice 
of making up articles into trade packages — that is, into packages which 
can be bought and sold in the cases in which they are imported. 
Clocks, lamps, and many such articles are sent in cases of unvarying 
size, and containing a suitable number of articles for sale to retail 
shopkeepers, when similar goods from the Continent or from Great 
Britain would be sent in larger cases of irregular size, designed for 
no other purpose than to convey the goods to Melbourne. 
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"Further, the United States use largely specially prepared pitch- 
paper for lining cases, where the British use metal. The experience 
in Victoria is that the pitch-paper is as effectual in preserving goods 
as metal, and that it is lighter and more convenient. 

"In the boxing or 'get up* of small goods the United States 
manufacturers excel. They use cardboard boxes in numerous instances 
where the British pack in brown-paper parcels, and the United States 
practice is held to be preferable, for the reason that the box is suitable 
for placing on the shelves of a shop. As regards the goods which are 
packed in boxes both in Great Britain and the United States, the 
boxing is nearly always better done in the latter country, the boxes 
being stronger and more sightly. British goods can commonly be 
picked out in the stock of a hardware store by the greater number 
of broken boxes. The excellence of the Manilla paper and card-board 
boxes used in the United States has been a considerable factor in 
advancing American trade. 

"Victorian merchants say that *the Germans bring their goods 
to the buyers, while the British wait for the buyers to come to them,' 
and undoubtedly this is the experience of the colony. Large numbers 
of German manufacturers are represented by travelling agents, who 
display the greatest energy in tmnsacting business — an energy which 
amounts to pertinacity. These agents live on less than the British, 
and they are not put to the expense of a large establishment or ware- 
house. Their only requirement for business is a sample room. They 
sell direct to retailers, and are content to take small orders, and to 
offer special terms for the purpose of making sales. As many houses 
buy in London only, the travelling agents make it their business to 
study the requirements of these houses in Victoria, and find out the 
buyers in London in order that samples may be submitted there. They 
are constantly bringing forward close imitations of the saleable goods 
in the market a little lower in quality and in price than the articles 
copied. In all this their methods are in direct contrast to those of 
the British. There are travelling agents from Great Britain, the 
United States, and from other countries, but they do not equal those 
from Germany in energy or in pertinacity. 

"The foreign countries which trade largely in Victoria have 
established many resident agents, who ably represent individual 
manufacturers. This is not the case to so great an extent with tlie 
British. Many British manufacturers whose goods are in common 
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demand are not represented at all, whilst others give their agencies 
to Victorian merchants who have many other interests, sometimes, 
l)erhaps, conflicting with those of their principals. 

"The eflTect of these differences in the method of establishing 
agencies is that many foreign goods are in Victoria on consignment 
by the manufacturers, whilst British goods are mainly those which have 
been bought from the manufacturers in Great Britain, and which it 
is no one's interest to specially push forward. A warehouseman in the 
colony with British and foreign goods for sale gains nothing by selling 
one instead of the other. This must be prejudicial to British industry. 

"An opinion is almost universally held by Victorian buyers that 
British manufacturers are ' too conservative,' that they will not vary 
their patterns or styles, their manner of packing, their terms, or make 
any concessions in their inflexible rules to suit even their best 
customers. They make for the British market only, and if the goods 
are not suitable to Victoria the supply must be sought elsewhere. 
Instances of the loss of British trade by the failure of British manu- 
facturers to realise the requirements of this market have been met 
with frequently in making the necessary inquiries for this report, 
amongst which the following may be quoted as examples of many 
more: — The British lost the trade of Victoria in tacks by failing to 
])ack them in cardboaixl boxes instead of paper packages. They were, 
to a large extent, cut out in the market for cartridges by declining to 
pack them in packages of 25 instead of 100. Both these defects have 
now been remedied, but the trade has to be regained. In very many 
eases the shape of British articles is unsuitable to Victoria ; the hanmier, 
for instance, is not, in the opinion of Victorian carpenters, nearly so 
well shaped as the American hammer, but the British pattern seems 
unalterable; the same may be said of many tools and articles in 
common use. 

''With regard to tools and implements, the well-known talent 
of the United States manufacturers in producing the best shapes for 
utility gives them a strong position in a market the requirements of 
which are somewhat similar to those of America. The British do not 
attempt to assail that position, but the Germans copy American 
inventions, and compete with the Americans whenever the patent 
laws do not prevent it. Speaking very generally, it may be said that 
foreign nations find it worth their while to vary their manufactures 
to suit the requirements of Victoria and other colonies similarly 
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situated, whilst the British manufacturers keep to a beaten track. They 
are said to disregard suggestions for alterations or improvements, whilst 
foreigners are more willing to comply with the wishes of even com- 
paratively small buyers. 

" Another great divergence in the methods of transacting business 
pursued by the British and foi*eign nations consists in the differeot 
amount of assistance in certain directions given by the Grovernments of 
the one and of the other. All foreign nations which trade with the 
colony have consulates in Melbourne, and the Consuls are to a great 
extent trade agents. Their principal business is to foster trade, and 
they keep their Governments well informed in all matters by which 
this end can be attained. This information is disseminated in their 
respective countries, and it must be of great value both to manufactures 
and Governments. The Consuls, or at least some of them, can be 
applied to by persons seeking to extend their business, and many 
of them are known to supply information direct to applicants of their 
own nationality. The British have no corresponding institution. Their 
governors or administrators are not always business men, and they are 
not in a position to send such minute information to the Government 
or to private inquirers as are foreign Consuls ; whilst in many foreign 
countries, where the merely commercial interests are not nearly so large 
as they are in Victoria, the British nation has a consular representative 
who makes the trade of the place a special study. 

"The result of this difference of practice is twofold: first, the 
British Government is not so well informed of the trade of Victoria a^ 
it is of that of foreign countries ; and, second, foreign nations are better 
acquainted with the trade of Victoria than is the British nation. As 
has been shown before, the bare statistics sent to the British Govern- 
ment are of limited value to traders and without explanation are 
misleading. What is necessary is more practical and exact regular 
commercial news in regard to such matters as price, demand, freight, 
and fashion, and this can only be obtained by the establishment of 
a business agency. 

" It has before been stated that very few British manufacturers have 
special agents in Victoria, and therefore it will be easily understood 
that only a limited number appeal directly to the public by advertise- 
ment. The local importers of British goods — no doubt partly at the 
expense of manufacturers — advertise their stock to a considerable 
extent, and in this way they are placed before the public, but only those 
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goods which are abready for sale in the market and out of the hands of 
the makers are advertised in this way. Many importers in Victoria are 
of opinion that there are large quantities of goods made in Great Britain 
which would be saleable if tliey were known, and that sufficient effort 
is not made to display them. This opinion seems to be justified by the 
results obtained by the few British makers who have established special 
agents in Victoria and have advertised largely. Some British manu- 
facturers of soap, plated ware, and a few other articles have succeeded 
by advertising in securing the market for their wares, and these few 
have done much to conserve to Great Britain the trade in their products. 
It is the energy of a British firm which has to a great extent stopped 
the importation of American and other plated ware, and foreign toilet 
soaps would undoubtedly have obtained a secure footing but for the 
efforts of a British manufacturer. There are some articles, such as 
patent medicines, which owe their sale almost entirely to advertising, 
and in these the British have a very large portion of the trade owing to 
their extensive expenditure in bringing their goods before the public. 
In these and some other goods merit is quite a secondary consideration 
in securing trade. 

''Foreign goods are much more largely advertised by the manu- 
facturers than by local dealers, and this description of advertising is 
undoubtedly the best for trade. An appeal to the public to buy 
a certain make of articles generally results in retail dealers being com- 
pelled to keep that make in stock, whereas an advertisement by 
a retailer that he has such goods for sale is far less wide-reaching. 
Foreign manufacturers undoubtedly advertise more largely in their own 
interest than do the British. 

'* Some differences in the methods of advertising deserve attention. 
The British send to the trade catalogues, periodical price lists, and 
publications, whilst both the Americans and the Germans go beyond 
this by sending slips containing descriptions of every novelty and new 
pattern. A novelty produced in Great Britain is scarcely known in 
Victoria until it is superseded by another. Foreigners also advertise 
by sending trial consignments of new goods, a course which the British 
seldom adopt. 

" United States catalogues are very superior to British* The illus- 
trations of articles are better, and the letterpress and general appearance 
are beyond comparison. As an example, it may be said that a collection 
of catalogues of bicycles was examined, the United States ones were 
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much the best, the German the second best, and the British the worst 
Some catalogues of British manufacturers printed in France were fedrly 
good, but those printed in Great Britain were in bad taste as to the covers 
and general style, and were comparatively badly illustrated. This defect 
is believed to have an adverse effect on the sale of goods, especially 
when models are absent. The obverse side of this should also be 
shown. It is a frequent cause of complaint that United States and 
Continental goods are not equal to the illustrations and descriptions, 
whilst the British catalogues are held to be more faithful representations 
of the articles offered for sale. 

'' The American, and in some instances the Continental, catalogues 
give much more information than the British, not only in regard to the 
goods, but also in respect to other matters which are of importance to 
foreign buyers. These catalogues state the price at an available ship- 
ping port, the size of the packages in which the goods are packed, the 
weight of the packed articles, and such other information as is necessary. 
An intending buyer with these particulars before him can calculate 
with some precision the cost at which the goods can be landed in 
Victoria, whilst without them he may hesitate to give an order. 

" In this connection it may be mentioned that the Germans use the 
Renter code for telegraphing. This is said to be shorter, and, con- 
sequently, less costly than the British codes." 

In order to show a concrete instance of successful foreign com- 
petition in the Colonies, I analyse in some detail the imports into 
British India. The value of her importation of '* Private and Govern- 
ment" merchandise is, in the statistics of the India Oflfice, put at 
£66,703,000 in 1885, at £69,197,000 in 1890, and at £78,516,000 in 
1895 — that is, excluding bullion and specie altogether. It should be 
noted that, in the following tables, given in tens of thousands of rupees, 
that sum is more or less equivalent at par to thousands of pounds 
sterling (really £666), so that the figures quoted may be looked upon 
roughly as stated in £1000, of which approximate estimate I make use 
of in the following pages for relative values, as a convenient unit for 
comparison. The real exchange is, of course, about Is. 4d. to the rupee, 
or one-third less than the original value. So that the unit of £1000 is 
one-third too much, and is more or less equivalent to units of £666. 

The foreign import trade of India from the five chief European 
manufacturing countries and the United States is now tabulated. 
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No. 42. Imports of Merchandise into British India, 1885-95, in 
Tens of Thousands of Eupees = about £1000 (really £666). 
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The striking point here is that, though British importation has 
increased from 1885 to 1895 by some £9,500,000 (9,500 tens of 
thousands of rupees), our percentage of the whole has fallen from 
75% to 70%, while that of Germany has advanced from J% to over 2%, 
and that of Belgium from i% to 2^% in that period. France, Austria, 
and the United States also show slight increases. The absolute develop- 
ment of German trade is from £120,000 in the former year to £1,611,000 
in the latter ; while that of Belgium is from £266,000 to £1,866,000 ; 
and Austria advanced from £451,000 to £1,194,000. Such rapid 
development, though insignificant perhaps in the eyes of some people, 
seems to me to be serious, as it conclusively shows that our produce, 
even in India, is being displaced by that of foreign countries, and to an 
extent which, in the present days of severe competition, we cannot any 
longer afford to ignore or neglect. Here, as elsewhere, the thin end 
of the wedge of foreign competition hats been firmly introduced, and 
will, no doubt, penetrate more deeply into our commerce as time 



goes on. 



It would be most satisfactory to have an analysis, similar to these 
few tables for British India which I have put together, for all our 
Colonies, so that the public could see at a glance in what portions of 
trade foreign competition is encroaching most on ours in all parts of the 
Colonial world. One would also like to know what foreign countries are 
succeeding best in this direction. Perhaps this is a task that our 
Colonial OflSce would now undertake in the interests of British 
commerce. 
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No. 43. Comparison of Imports into India of Germany, Belgium, 
AND England, in Tens of Thousands of Eupees.* 
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Out of the above 25 categories Great Britain shows a decrease in the 
eleven years in 14 of them, 11 only showing any increase. This is a rather 
remarkable fact when it is seen that in the next column of Germany's 
imports there is not one minus sign, but everywhere a rapidly growing 
trade of large dimensions for so distant a country. The increase in the 
trade of Belgium is also a marked one. The reader will observe that, 
for every minus sign in England's column, we find a plus sign in that 
of Germany — rather a significant indication of the currents of trade. 

Our imports into India have fallen oflf mostly in cottons, owing 

* About £1000 roughly. 
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chiefly to local manufacture and slightly to German importations. The 
heaviest loss is one of £348,000 in cotton yam. In glass there is 
a total drop of £64,000, of which Germany has annexed over £59,000. 
Our hardware increased by £321,000 merely, or 44%; but that of 
Germany improved by £94,000, from £2,000 to £96,000. Our share 
of the whole trade is, however, still over 80%. In iron we imported 
£327,000 less in 1895 than in 1885 ; on the other hand, German iron 
increased from £3,000 to £51,000, and Belgium from £70,000 to 
£638,000 in that same period. In steel our advance was from £160,000 
to £282,000, Germany's from £1,000 to £46,000, and Belgium's from 
£12,000 to £252,000. In copper we lost £545,000 worth in the 11 
years, whereas Belgium gained £20,000, and Germany £12,000. In silk 
manufactures our imports fell from £446,000 to £308,000 ; but those 
of Germany rose from £1,000 to £28,000, and those of Belgium from 
£2,000 to £37,000. In woollen manufactures our nett loss was 
£354,000— a wonderful contrast to Germany's gain of £289,000, or 
a rise from £50,000 in 1885, to £339,000 in 1895. These are some 
of the glaring instances of the damage done to us in India by foreign 
competition ; other details will stand revealed by a closer examination 
of my table above. 

The total imports of iron have fallen in this 11-year period from 
8,493,000 cwts. to 8,250,000, due to two causes — local manufacture and 
the greater use of steel, the importation of which has largely developed, 
from 278,000 cwts. in 1885-86 to 905,000 in 1894-95. 

The competition of Germany and Belgium in iron and steel is now 
shown in 1000 cwts. 

No. 44. Imports of Iron and Steel into India in 1000 cwts. 
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The absolute gain of Germany and Belgium in iron is 1,095 cwts. 
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versus our loss of 1376. Their advance in steel is 511 cwts. as com- 
pared with our 114 only. Belgium's increase in steel alone is about 
four times as large as ours. 

Commercial experts in India state that the real factors operating to 
divert portions of our trade are — the excellence of German goods 
of certain kinds, their cheapness compared with ours, the greater 
adaptability of their methods of trade to local requirements, and the 
greater energy displayed by them in pushing trade by means of their 
agents and travellers, who grant such easy terms of payment and take 
the very smallest orders. It is by such means as these that the Con- 
tinental countries are increasing their trade in India. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Part I. 

OUR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 

The subject of textiles is one of the most interesting with which we 
have to deal in these pages. Great Britain has, amongst all her gigantic 
industries, no more important branch than this one, so renowned all the 
world over. In 1870 there existed in the United Kingdom 6,807 
textile factories with 41,085,069 spinning spindles, 4,468,042 doubling 
ones, and 610,004 power looms. In 1890 there were 7,190 factories, 
with 48,409,733 spinning spindles, 6,231,329 doubling ones, and 822,489 
power looms. In 1870 this industry employed 907,230 hands, which 
by 1890 had increased to 1,084,631 persons. These figures give an idea 
of its immense importance to us as a manufacturing nation. Any cause 
that impairs its vitality cannot be lightly overlooked, as it strikes at one 
of our fundamental sources of national wealth. There is no doubt that 
in late years it has experienced a severe shock, under the effects of 
which it still labours. This once all-flourishing industry is suffering 
now from a concatenation of circumstances far too long to enumerate 
here. But foremost amongst them all may be mentioned that all- 
invading foreign competition. Many new competitors have sprung up 
abroad on all sides — the United States, Germany, Belgium, Austria, 
Italy, India, and even Japan lead the van, and reduce our markets for 
textile fabrics, not only within their own territories, but also elsewhere 
in the world. 

The contraction and expansion of the principal textile industries * in 
the years 1865 to 1869 and 1890 to 1894 are here clearly demonstrated. 
The results are particularly startling as regards exportation. 

* The following tables of quinquonnial periods on textiles generally, and on cottons 
in Part 2, are compiled from the Board of Trades' *' Comparative Statistics of British Trade 
and Production, 1854-95.*' 
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No. 45. Increase or Decrease of Yearly Average Exportatios 
FROM Quinquennial Period 1865-9 to that of 1890-4. 
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We learn with astonishment that in a period of 30 years (25 only 
for woollens and worsteds) the loss in value of the average yearly 
exports of linen piece goods (plain), woollen and worsted stuffs, cotton 
piece goods (plain), and cotton yarn is over £18,500,000. In the years 
1865 to 1869 our yearly average exportation was £66,210,000 as against 
£61,650,000 in 1890 to 1894. Moreover, in cotton piece goods^ printed 
and dyed, the gain is only about £290,000. No doubt, fall in prices is 
largely responsible. But on turning to quantities, we note that, while 
the increase of cotton piece goods in the 30 years was 2,332 million 
yards, the decrease in linens, woollen and worsted stuffs amounted to 
over 99 millions, a diminution of 29% in the former, and of 16% in the 
latter. And does an improvement of 92% in plain and of 79% in printed 
and dyed cotton piece goods represent an adequate progress for 30 years 
in this branch of industry ? The answer emphatically is — it does not 
by any manner of means. In linens the increases in quantities in 1855 
to 1859 and 1860 to 1864 respectively have been 18% and 22%. In the 
same periods the gain for woollen and worsted stuffs had been 17% 
and 18%. 

The chief textile industries are now considered in relation to the 
special period of this book, 1885 to 1895, or rather, in the following table, 
to 1894, in order to give quinquennial periods. It will be noticed that 
in every case there is a fall in value of average price per yard from tlie 
tirst period, 1885 to 1889, to the second, 1890 to 1894. The greatest fall ♦ 

* For wooUens and worsteds 1865 to 1869 and 1885 to 1889 only. Prior to 1884 a Urge 
quantity of mixed stuffs, that were entered under cotton manufacture^ were in that and 
subsequent years entered under woollen manufactures. Had this change not been made« 
the decrease for the jx^riod 1885 to 1889 would have bc>en larger than al»vc stated. 
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is in cotton yam, linens, woollen and worsted goods. lu the case of the 
latter it is impossible to continue the comparison beyond 1885 to 1889> 
in consequence of extensive alterations having been made in 1890 in 
the ofiBcial classification of the exports of this article. It has, therefore, 
been necessary to compare earlier periods in this case. So far as can 
be judged, however, the exportation of worsted stuffs considerably 
declined in the period 1890 to 1894.^ 



No. 46. Incbease or Decrease of Average Yearly Exportation 
OF Textiles from Quinquennial Period 1885-9 to that 

OF 1890-4. 



Class or Expobt. 



Linen piece goods, ( 
plain \ 

Cotton piece goods, | 
plfun i 

Cotton piece froods,! 
printed, dyed, etc. ( 

Cotton yarn. (ii»/&s.)| 

Woollen and wonted { 
stuffs ( 



y.arly 

Average 

of- 



1885-9 
1890-4 
1885-9 
1890-4 
1885-9 
1890-4 
1885-9 
1890-4 
1880-4 
1885-9 



QuAXTiTiKs Exported. 






— — 


— 




•f or - on previous 


Amount 


period. 


til million 




yanis. 


MUllon 
yards. 

- 2-90 


Percent 


153-83 


- 1-9 


148-20 


- 5-63 


- 3-7 


3,439-00 


+31700 


+ 10-2 


8,410-00 


- 2900 


- 0-8 


1,395-00 


+ 24-00 


+ 1-8 


1,565-00 


+170-00 


+ 12-2 


251-89 


+ 3-01 


+ 1-2 


235-89 - 16-00 


- 6-4 


19344-. 16-02 


- 7-7 


190-65 

1 


- 2-79 


- 1-4 



Valcrs Expoktkd. 



Amount 

in ! 
million X.* 



• prev 
mod. 



+ or — previous 



1 Million £. 



Per cent 



3-77 

3-29 

32-4.S 

30-91 

18-39 

19-66 

11-62 

10-31 

7-64 

7-14 



+ 



0-79 
0-48 
1-85 
152 
2 66'- 
1-27 + 
1-43 - 
1-31 - 
0-841- 
0-5(1 - 



17-3 

12-7 

5-4 

47 

12-6 

(;-9 

11-0 

11-3 

9-9 

6-5 



I Average 
' price 
pervard, 

pence. 



5-89 
5-33 
2-26 
218 
317 
h-02 
1107 
10-49 
9-48 
8-99 



The loss in average yearly value of all the above exports (except 
cotton piece goods, dyed, printed, etc., which show an increase of 
£1,270,000) from the quinquennial period 1885 to 1889 to that of 1890 
to 1894 has been £3,810,000. In the fonner years our annual average 
exportation of all the tabulated textile fabrics (with the one exception 
mentioned below) had been £55,460,000 as against £51,650,000 in the 
latter years. Cotton piece goods, printed and dyed, on the contrary, 
had shown an increase of £1,270,000. Turning to quantities, there arc 
considerable decreases in the number of yards exported for all — except, 
again, the last-quoted article. The years 1870 to 1374 were the best 
for the export of cotton yam, piece goods (plain), and woollen and 
worsted stuffs, with an average of £18,540,000, £84,220,000, and 
£15,760,000 respectively. 

* Is a note in Board of Trades* tables on woollen and worsted tttufTs. 
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Before leaving general textiles for particular ones, I would mention 
that, for 1890 to 1894, the yearly average imports of woollen cloths and 
stufTs from abroad are almost equal in value to our present yeariy 
average exports of this same class of article, viz. £6,460,000 imported 
versTis £7,140,000 exported. Particular notice should be given to the 
fact that the former is increasing, whereas the latter is diminishing, 
if the following table be compared with the foregoing one. Here, again, 
is a most important instance of foreign competition. 

No. 47. Incrfase or Decrease of Yearly Average Importation 

OF Woollen Cloths and Stuffs, from Quinquennial 

Period 1885-9 to that of 1890-4. 



iMlflRTH 
PROM 

Abroad. 



Quantities Imported. 



Average 
of 



Amount 
in million 
yards. 



+ or — on previous 
period. 



Million 
yard*. 



Per cent. 



Valcks Imported. 



Amount 

in 
million £. 






+ CT — oa prevfoua 
period. 



Averaflt 
' Prtw 
''peryaid 



Million £. I PercenL ti 



Woollen *I882-4 38-95 * 

cloths and 1885-9, 64*76 +25*81 



stuffs. 



1890-4 75-59 + 10-83 



+ 
+ 



66-3 
16-7 



8-81 
5-94 
6-46 


+ 1-88 
+ 2-18 
+ 0-52 


— ! 

+ 974 
+ 55-9 
+ 8-8 



«. d. 

1 10 

1 H 



* Comparison of quantity not possible. 



It would be worth tracing back to earlier years such a rapid 
development of the fatal influence of foreign competition ; but, unfortu- 
nately, one cannot make comparisons by quantity further than 1882, as 
after 1881 the Custom House entries are by yards, whereas, before that 
date, they were by pieces. But, taking the yearly average value of 
these imports of foreign manufacture, in the periods 1865 to 1869, and 
1890 to 1894, we find an increase of £5,250,000 — equivalent to an 
expansion of 433%. In the former period the average value imported 
was £1,210,000 as against £6,460,000 in the latter. 

According to an 1894 report of the United States Consul at Cologne 
the following is the percentage share which the different European 
countries take in the exports of textile fabrics. England leads with 
52%, France follows with 17^%, and Germany comes third with 17 J%. 
With respect to cotton yarns, Great Britain stands first with 84J%, 
while the share of Germany is only 7%. In woollen yarns, England has 
48}%, and Belgium 21^%. followed by the German Empire with 17^%. 
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With woollen goods, the condition for the latter is more favourable, 
being 24|% against 40% for us and 29^% for France. In linen yarns, 
the conditions are unfavourable for Germany, her share amounting to 
only 3% of the total exports against 28% for the United Kingdom, 
43% for Belgium, and 14% for Austria. In linen and jute goods, 
England takes the lead with 61% and 87% respectively, while for both 
the share of the German Empire is 14%. In silk goods, the latter 
follows France with 28^%, or 11^% less than her proportion. 

The subject of cottons is examined in detail in the second part of this- 
chapter, a few notes only on the woollen industry abroad being added here. 

In Germany, of all the flourishing industries, none is so successful 
as the worsted trade, not only for home consumption, but also for 
exportation, especially to the United States. The exports of woollen 
goods thence were as follows : for cloths and stuffs (printed) £230,000 
in 1886, and £305,000 in 1895 ; and for the same (not printed) the 
figures are £7,580,000 and £7,535,000 respectively. For combed wools 
the increase was from £315,000 to £935,000. Austrian textiles are 
also largely increasing. 

It may be noted that the Germans themselves are now experiencing 
— in some countries and especially in the Spanish Colonies— competition 
in pure woollens and in mixed goods of wool and cotton, from the 
woollen manufacturers of the Eastern Coast of Spain. These products, 
protected by the heavy duties on the similar foreign article, have largely 
developed. It is chiefly the 20% ad valorem duty on the imported 
article that enables the Spanish manufacturers of this class of merchan- 
dise to supply almost the whole home consumption of Spain. But 
considerable quantities also go to India and South American Bepublics, 
as well as to Spanish Colonies ; and there they compete successfully 
with German wares on neutral ground, owing to their being more 
reliable than the former in quality, and better for the prica About 
883 tons (883,000 kilos) of such goods were exported to the Colonies of 
Spain in 1895. Some 60 tons went to France, and 9 to Great Britain. 

In Italy a great effort has been made to develop this branch of 
industry, with the result that she now exports some yarns. From 1876 
to 1894 the number of spindles had increased 13%, to 345,000, and the 
machine looms 150%, to 6507. 

In India there were five woollen mills at the end of 1894 with 
17,228 spindles and 529 looms. They turn out chiefly blankets and 
rough clothing. 

H 
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In France, on the contrary, the woollen industry seems to be in 
rather a critical condition ; and, in 1894, many mills were sold at one- 
tenth and less of the cost of erection. The Franco-Grerman war caused 
a considerable transfer of orders for woollens from France to Grermany. 
and gave the latter country a great impetus in that product From 
1872 to 1890, however, the development was great ; and the estimated 
yearly value of yarns and woollen tissues manufactured was £40,000,000, 
of which one half was exported. From 1892 to 1894 the exportation of 
broadcloths, kerseymeres, diagonals, and milled goods of pure or mixed 
wool declined from £6,180,000 to £4,621,000. In the former year two- 
thirds went to England, in the latter two-fifths only, or £2,000,000. 

Mr. G. Michel, in considering the condition of the woollen industry 
in France, in 1894, explains the decline thus. Both Germany and 
England, during the Franco-German war, learned to make the particular 
tissues which France manufactured exclusively before 1870. There has, 
since then, also been a greater demand for cheaper tissues, which are 
less remunerative. But the fundamental cause is restriction of outlets 
abroad, due to the new foreign tariffs of the consuming countries. He 
concludes in these words: "We find ourselves face to face with a 
constant production, but kept up by means of sacrifices which cannot 
be maintained for ever, and tliis production has only for its outlet an 
encumbered home-market, and a foreign one which is closed to us, 
either through the action of the customs regime, or because rival 
industries are established abroad, or by reason of the commercial 
depression which is universally experienced in all consuming countries. 
The McKinley Bill has closed North America ; England is limiting her 
demands ; Germany and Eussia have created important establishments ; 
Switzerland, using the right of reprisals, declines to receive French 
products; South America makes no further purchases; Italy supplies 
herself from Germany; and the high rate of exchange paralyses 
business with Spain and the silver-using countries.** 

In Japan the first woollen mill was started in 1892, and now manu- 
factures blankets and shawls. Details of all the textile factories in 
that country are given in the chapter on our "Trade in Japan and 
China.** The importation of woollens is yearly increasing, and 
manufacturers should observe that Germany's chief imports there are 
woollen cloths (not printed), to a value of £264,000 already, in 1893 
In the following year, Germans imported far more woollen yam, netted 
woollen articles of clothing, and flannels than we did. 
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lu Italy it appears to be feared that our woollens are also being 
displaced, both on account of inferiority of design and of the fact that it 
is not our custom to sell ** franco domicile " — that is, delivered free at 
any inland point, duty and carriage paid, and at prices iixed in Italian 
currency which are intelligible to the buyer. 

In exporting woollen goods, English manufacturers should not 
forget that, in some places, as in Venezuela, the duties on their impor- 
tation are paid an their weight. Those made by the French, which are 
sent out there, are of inferior quality, but of a more taking appearance, 
weigh less, and are, therefore, more profitable as the duty is smaller. 
They, consequently, often displace ours. 

Though the superiority of our woollen manufactures may be 
undeniable, they do not sell as they should, because more attractive- 
looking foreign ones of inferior quality compete with them. And every 
day outward appearance, accompanied by cheapness, is getting to be 
much more thought of than intrinsic worth and quality. 



Part II. 

THE COTTON TRADE. 

Our cotton trade has, during the last hundred years, been one of our 
chief industries and a source of great national wealth. A great impetus 
was given to it by the famous new inventions at the end of the last 
century, and by the numerous mechanical improvements applied to its 
manufacture in the early part of the present one. It is essentially 
a staple industry, and its history is, therefore, worth tracing here before 
discussing in detail its vicissitudes in the last eleven years. 

The first cotton fabric was made in a very small way about the 
middle of the 17th century. At the end of the 18th, the importation of 
raw material was only about 44,600 cwts., but by 1810 it had reached 
over 1,000,000, and in 1860 some 9,000,000 cwts. The number of 
cotton factories in the United Kingdom in 1870 was 2,483, or more 
than a third of all those employed in textile industries. 

In 1885 a serious strike, lasting three months, took place, after 
which a reduction in the wages of the mill hands was accepted. Their 
pay had to be reduced in consequence of the large decrease in thi^ 
trade, resulting from greatly extended manufacture abroad of cotton 
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goods, and also partly from general depression of business. This reduc- 
tion was rendered the more feasible from the fact that the price of the 
essential requisites of life were, ten years before, about one-third dearer 
than they were in 1885. 

The production of cotton goods abroad has, in recent years, increased 
immensely, especially in the United States, Germany, and India ; and 
thus the field for British enterprise in this particular branch of foreign 
trade has been considerably narrowed down from its former dimensions. 
The increased manufacture of Indian cottons has restricted our former 
opportunities in the East ; and Japan seems likely, in the near future, 
to become our formidable rival in supplying all Eastern countries. 

We now come to the details of our foreign trade in cottons in past 
years. The statistics for the years 1885 to 1895 are as follows : Our 
consumption of raw cotton per head of population is slightly on the 
increase, and averaged 41*7 lbs. in 1890-94, as against 41 lbs. in the 
period 1880 to 1885. But, in a decade of conmiercial development and 
an increasing population of the world, one should find a far larger 
increase per head to correspond to the greater number of the inhabitants 
of the universe to whom we ought to be exporting more cotton goods 
than we are actually supplying. From 1864 to 1874 the quinquennial 
average export had increased from 24*8 lbs. per head to 37*5 lbs. ; with 
a normal and equal progress from 1874 to 1884, we ought to find an 
increase of 12'7 lbs., whereas we only find one of 3*5 lbs., making 
41 lbs. in the latter year. And from 1884 to 1894 the advance i^ 
merely 0*7 lbs. ! This but too surely indicates the decay of our cotton 
trade, and an alarming restriction of our foreign markets. 

Taking, however, the particular years 1885 and 1895, there is an 
improvement of 5f lbs. ; but, as above pointed out, it should be at least 
12-7 lbs., to keep up the prosperity and progress of the years 1874 to 
1884. 

No. 48. Impokts of Eaw Cotton. 



In million cwts. 



Annual average oonBumptioii 
per head of population. 



Years. 
1880-') 
1885-9 
1890-4 



+ or - '95 V, '85 




Year. 



ToUl 
imports. 





Cwtn 


1885 


12-7 


1890 1 


160 


1895 


15-7 



— 1+30 



Nett importa, 
less exports. 



Value of 

total imports In 

£1000. 



Cwts. 
10-9 
141 
13-9 

+ 30 



£ 
86,472 
48,756 
90,429 



- 6,043 



Annaal aT«rBK*> 

otmsuiBpCkMD 
in single year^. 



Urn. 
34 
42i 
392 



+ 5J 
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Here we find in the 11 years an increased nett importation of merely 
3 million cwts., but representing a decreased value of over £6,000,000. 
If in 1885 and 1895 we look up the countries whence raw cotton comes, 
we see, as might be expected, that our imports via Germany and 
Belgium have enormously diminished, as they are now retained there 
for local manufacture. From India we only received, in 1895, 460,000 
cwts. versus 2,430,000 in 1885; but our supplies from the United 
States, in the same period, rose from 9,379,875 cwts. to a total of 
12,453,542 in 1895. 



No. 49. Trade in Cotton Yakn. 



Ykaks. 


Imports. 


EXPOftTS 


In 1000 lbs. 


Value in £1000. 


In 1000 lbs. 


Value in £1000. 


1885 .... 
1890 .... 
1895 .... 

+ or - '95 V. '85 


Lb8. 
8,362 
8,302 
7,424 

-938 


£ 
492 
446 
379 

- 113 


Lbs. 
846,809 
258,290 
261,989 

+ 6,180 


11,865 

12,341 

9,291 

- 2,574 



We are importing less cotton yam than formerly, and this chiefly 
from Grermany. Our exports show an increase in quantity of 6,180,000 
lbs. in 11 years, but of a loss of £2,574,000 in value. 

It is, however, in manufactured piece goods that our chief interest 
centres ; and the following table illustrates their movement. 



No. 50. Trade m Manufactured Cottons— Piece Goods. 



Ykars. 


iMl'OaTS. 


KXFOBTS. 


In 1000 yards. 


In £1000. 


In 1000 yanls. 


In £1000. 


1885 .... 
1890 .... 
1895 .... 

+ or-*95«. '85 


YMtlt. 

44,700 
86,459 
47,311 

+ 2,611 


£ 

721 
676 
833 

+ 112 


Yards. 
4,874,516 
6.184,966 
6,083,562 

+ 668,046 


S 
48,276 
64,159 
46,759 

- 1,517 



Here our imports have augmented by 2.611,000 yards, verms an 
improved export of 668,046,000, which latter, however, shows a value 
£1,517,000 less than in 1885. 
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No. 51. Trade in Cottons of all Kinds — Values. 





PtRCE OooDe. 


OmxR KiKDH OF CorroM*. 

1 


Total VAunt*. 


Yeaub. 


Imports. 

Value in 
£1000. 


Export!!. 


Imports. Ezpoct^ 

Value in Value in 1 
£1000. £1000. 1 


Imports. I EzpsRs. 




Value in 
£1000. ' 


Value in Value in 
£1000. £ltts. 



1 

lo90 .... 

1890 .... 
1895 .... 


£ 

721 
676 
833 


48,276 
64,159 
46,759 


U57 
1,679 
8,147 


1 

6,834 
7.933 
7,694 


1,979 
8,856 
8,980 


£ 

61,111 
68,089 
61455 


+ or - '95 V. '85 


+ £112 


- 1,517 


I + 890 


+ 860 


+ 1,001 


- 656 



The total values of cottons imported and exported are compared 
above, showing an increase of £1,001,000 for the former, and a loss of 
£656,000 for the latter. 

Before leaving the subject of cottons, I wish to call attention to the 
following remarkable facts set forth in the accompanying table. 



No. 52. Distribution, in the World, of British Cotton 

Manufactures. 





PiKCK < 


[xOODS. 

Percentage of 
exports. 


Tabss. 


LXPORTS*. 


In million jards. 


InmUlionlbe. 

1 


Peroeotage of 
exporto. 


Yearb. 


To To British 
Europe. E. Indies. 


To , To 
Europe. K. Indies. 


To 

{ Europe. 

1 


To British 
E. Indies. 


To 
Europe. 

Peroeoi. 
55-0 
47-9 
50*5 

- 4-5 


To 
E. Indies. 


1885 .... 
1890 .... 
1895 .... 

4- or - *95 V. *85 


Yards. YardH. 
397 1,796 
348 2,189 
274 1,840 

- 123 + 44 

i 


Per cent. I*er cent. 
91 411 
68 1 42-7 
5-5 36-5 

- 3 6 - 4 6 

1 


Lbs. 
\ 1351 
123*7 
127-4 

- 7-7 


Lbs. 
44-5 
52-5 
44*4 

- 0-1 


IVrooit- 
18-1 
20-3 
17-6 

- 5 



It will be seen here that, comparing 1885 with 1895, we have in the 
latter year exported 123 million yards and 77 million lbs. less of cotton 
piece goods and yarn respectively to Europe than in the former — 
equivalent to a decrease of 3*6% in piece goods and of 4*5% in yarn I 
To the British East Indies also, one of our best markets, there is in tliis 
same period a slight decrease in yams, and an increase of only 44 
million yards of piece goods. There is also a large diminution since 
1890 in both. 

Some recent statistics bearing on the exportation of the two above- 
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mentioned classes from some European countries, the United States, 
and Great Britain to the Blast Indies, China, Japan, Africa, and Egypt 
have been drawn up by the Board of Trade on the 7 years previous to 
1895. The results briefly are these, as summed up by the Board of 
Trade Journal of August, 1896, from which I now quote. 

"Taking first into consideration the tables relating to the export 
trade of the United Kingdom in the above articles, it appears that the 
most important customer of British cotton yarn and piece goods in 
Africa and the East has always been British India, the amount of yam 
imported from the United Kingdom in 1895 having been 41,070,600 lbs., 
of a value of £1,627,360, as against the rather smaller amount in 1894 
of 39,996,600 lbs. which, however, was valued at £1,643,254. This 
decline in the value of yam did not commence last year, the amount for 
the two preceding years being in each case smaller, but the value higher 
than in 1895. In 1889 the figures were 46,354,300 lbs. of a value of 
£2,250,292, so that in the last seven years the export trade of British 
cotton yam to British India has not only decreased in amount by over 
4 J million lbs., but the value of the article itself has declined also. 
With regard to cotton piece goods, the quantity exported to British 
India in 1895 was 1,718,224,000 yards of a value of £12,608,045, as 
against 2,276,227,700 yards valued at £17,994,094 in 1894, and 
2,001,153,400 yards of a value of £17,399,475 in 1889. 

"Of the countries under consideration Japan is the next most 
important buyer of cotton yarn from the United Kingdom, the value of 
this article imported into Japan in 1895 having been £858,516 as 
against £662,846 in 1894; in 1893 the value was £811,350, and in 
1892, £839,474. The diminution in value is not noticeable in this case, 
the 21,266,000 lbs. imported in 1895 having been valued at a higher 
figure than the 23,384,900 lbs. received in 1892. With regard, however, 
to cotton piece goods, Japan stands lower down the list, the value of 
the exports to China in 1895 having reached the large amount of (/ 
£3,684,323, those to Egypt having been valued at £1,437,386, and to 
Java £1,253,131, while Japan in the same year received but £909,868 
worth of the same description of goods. The remaining principal 
customers in Africa and the East for British cotton yarns in 1895 were 
Hong Kong, Egypt, Straits Settlements, and China, and for cotton piece 
goods Hong Kong, West Africa, Cape Colony, Morocco, Tunis, and the 
Philippine Islands (including Ladrones), in the order of their im- 
portance. 
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"The German export trade in cotton yams and piece goods with the 
countries under review is still insignificant ; the value of yams exported 
to British India (which in the German trade accounts is made to indiide 
French and Portuguese Possessions) in 1894 (the latest year for whidi 
the returns are available) having been 223,000 marks (£11,100), and in 
many cases (notably Japan) the value has not reached 1,000 marks (£50). 
In piece goods (cotton cloths) the value of the Grerman exports to British 
India (including, as in the case of the yams, French, and Portuguese 
Possessions) in 1894 reached 704,000 marks (£35,200), and to Cape 
Colony (including other British Possessions of South Africa) 572,000 
marks (£28,600). The values of German exports to other countries 
in the list hardly call for comment, except, perhaps, may be noticed 
the commencement of a trade with Japan, the exports to which country 
{nil in 1888 and 1889) were valued at 58,000 marks (£2,900) in 1894 

" Belgium does but little trade in cotton yarns and piece goods with 
the countries under notice. In 1894 exports of Belgian yams to the 
Dutch East Indies were valued at 72,000 frs. (£2,880), and to British 
India at 38,000 frs. (£1,520); in this latter case a striking decrease 
is seen as compared with 1888, in which year the figure was 174,000 frs. 
(£6,960). Belgium sent cotton tissues to the value of 1,380,000 frs. 
(£55,200) to the Congo Free State in 1894; this is also a decline on 
previous years, the amount in 1893 having been 1,888,000 frs. (£75,520), 
and in 1892, 3,219,000 frs. (£128,760), though in 1888 the figure was 
only 182 000 fi*s. (£7,280). The exports of cotton tissues from Belgium 
to Ikitish India in 1894 were valued at 185,000 frs. (£7,400) as 
compared with 234,000 frs. (£9,360) in 1893. 

" With regard to the French trade with Africa and the East, exports 
of yarn are entirely confined to French colonies, viz. Tunis, Algeria, 
Senegal, and other West African French Possessions, and Reunion, but 
French exports of cotton tissues (including, however, lace and ribbons) 
take a wider range, the principal customers still being the colonies. In 
the year 1804 cotton tissues of the value of 28,751,892 frs. (£1,150,076) 
were exported from the mother country to Algeria; to the value 
of 2,929,182 frs. (£117,167) to French Indo-China; 1,994,981 frs. 
(£79,799) to Reunion ; and 1,396,791 frs. (£55,872) to Egypt. British 
Possessions in India received French tissues to the value of 209,977 frs. 
(£8,399), and British Possessions in Africa to the value of 569,517 frs. 
(£22,781). The French trade in cotton tissues has exhibited no marked 
fluctuations during the last seven years. 
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" Switzerland, in 1894, sent cotton yarns to the value of 1,238,170 frs. 
(£49,527) to British India, and this has been a steadily growing trade, 
for in 1888 the value was only 658,744 frs. (£26,350). In cotton tissues, 
the exports of Switzerland to British India in 1894 were valued at 
4,072,396 frs. (£162,896) as against 4,522,764 frs. (£180,911) in 1893, 
and 6,622,563 frs. (£264,903) in 1888. Swiss tissues were exported 
also in 1894 to Eastern Asia (China, Japan, etc.), to the value of 
2,199,965 frs. (£87,999), and to the Dutch East Indies to the value of 
1,891,240 frs. (£75,650). 

" Italy's trade in cotton yarns and tissues with the countries under 
notice is unimportant, the principal ones importing her goods being 
Egypt and Tunis and Tripoli. In 1894, however, Italian cotton piece 
goods to the value of 100,000 lire (£4,000) were exported to British 
India, as against 71,000 lire (£2,840) in 1893, and only 14,000 lire 
(£560) in 1888. 

"Finally, the United States, in 1895, exported cotton cloths of the 
value of 1,703,023 dols. (£354,796) to China, and 282,278 dols. (£58,808) 
to the British East Indies. The Chinese trade with the States has 
declined in the last few years : — In 1891 the value of the cotton cloths 
exported to China from the United States was 6,334,860 dols. 
(£1,111,429), and in 1892 it was 3,887,732 dols. (£809,944), which 
amount decreased to 1,638,657 dols. (£341,387) in 1893, rising again to 
. 2.846,220 dols. (£592,962) in 1894, und falling, as pointed out above, to 
1,703,023 dols. in 1895." 

Abroad there are some interesting facts to which attention should 
be paid. Cotton mills are being started in countries where they never 
existed before. Many foreign nations have now large numbers, where 
ten or twenty years ago there were but few. This must seriously afifect 
our cotton trade. It has been estimated that the distribution of cotton 
spindles in Europe was as follows, early in 1895 : — 46,500,000 in England, 
6,600,000 iu Russia, 6,000,000 in France, 4,000,000 in Austria, 3,538,600 
in British India, 1,400,000 in Alsace-Lorraine, 1,344,250 in Prussia, 
1,336,418 in Italy, 1,331,427 in Saxony, 1,250,000 in Belgium, 1,200,000 
in Switzerland, 1,165,636 in Bavaria, 435,885 in Wurtemberg, 395,000 
in Baden. 

It appears that the Southern States of North America have, in recent 
years, made most rapid advances in the direction of cotton-spinning, and 
that the time may not now be far distant when they will be supplying 
cotton yams to European manufacturing centres. This future American 
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competition is the more likely to be serious from the fact that there is 
found in those States climatic conditions similar to the English ones, 
and most favourable to the production of good cotton yam. The Con- 
tinental centres have not this advantage; and the fact of finding a 
formidable rival in this respect in the United States will be as 
unwelcome as unexpected to English manufacturers. Statistics for 
1894-1895 give the total number of mills there, completed and in 
course of erection, as 435, of which 44 were unfinished. In 1890 only 
264 existed. The present number of spindles operating in the South is 
3,177,300, as against 1,699,082 in 1890, and 70,874 looms as compared 
with 38,865 five years ago. 

In Canada, in 1894, there were 20 cotton factories at work with 
491,252 spindles and 12,104 looms. From 1879 to 1885, 19 new mills 
were opened. 

In Italy there existed, in 1895, 532 mills with 1,336,418 spindles 
and 36,863 power looms, employing 87,690 people. In 1876 there were 
only 765,000 spindles. The cultivation of raw cotton has been almost 
abandoned ; it is now being imported more and more. The quantity 
received for home consumption quadrupled from 1876 to 1893. The 
chief class of cottons exported from Italy consists of plain, coloured, and 
dyed goods, the quantity of which in 1894 was seven times as large as 
that of 1889. In the former year she exported 64,586 cwts. of the 
above-mentioned categories. The imports of all cotton tissues in the 
former year were only about one-third of that of the latter six years 
ago. The quality is not so good as English, but is every day improving. 
The same is taking place with yarns and twists. The value of the total 
cotton manufactures imported in 1889 was £2,302,000, and fell to 
£1,443,000 in 1893. The value of those exported in the same inten'al 
rose from £305,384 to £633,230. 

In Portugal the manufacture of cotton goods (grey stouts) is largely 
increasing for local consumption and export to African Colonies. In 
Lisbon there are works which, it is said, are producing printed handker- 
chiefs equal to, if not better than English ones. 

In Turkey it is prophesied that our cotton trade will soon decrease, 
as the local industry is yearly more flourishing; but this seems 
doubtful. 

In Sweden textiles have developed immensely; and it is expected 
that she will soon produce all the cottons required for home con- 
sumption. 
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In Bulgaria the importation of our cotton and woollen fabrics is 
declining, while Germany has more than doubled hers in the period 
1892 to 1894 

In British India, at the end of 1894, there were 136 cotton mills. 

In the East, with the opening-up of further Chinese and Japanese 
trade, we have some opportunities yet of increasing our commerce. 
Questions of exchange have been responsible for a considerable 
reduction in our exports to China. The output of Chinese mills does 
not yet interfere much with our cotton trade, but will soon do so, as 
their number is rapidly increasing. As to yam, it is believed that the 
Chinese factories will be able to undersell both European and Japanese 
competitors, as soon as the right to manufacture is finally conceded to 
all nations. The erection of many new mills at Shanghai is expected ; 
and, as labour is very cheap and the raw material is close at hand, it is 
thought that they will seriously compete with British and Indian 
cottons. 

The Japanese had even projected the establishment in China of 
cotton factories ; but owing to the delay in negotiating the new Treaty 
of Commerce with that country, they have now abandoned that idea, 
and the mills are to be erected instead in Japan. Whenever circum- 
stances become more favourable in China, there are many indications 
that the cotton industry will be immensely developed. Let it be noted 
that the Japanese are establishing a line of steamers to run from Kob^ 
to Yokohama and Mexico, in order to obtain direct from the Southern 
Cotton States of America, via the Mexican railroads, the raw material 
they require. This line is to be worked by the Osaka Cotton-spinning 
Association. The exportation of Japanese piece goods to China is 
increasing, and is likely to develop immensely in the future. They are 
some 2% cheaper than American or English. 

For an account of the Japanese cotton industry, see chapter ix. 
(p. 139), on our *' Trade with Japan and China." 



CHAPTER VII. 

METALS AND THEIR MANUFACTURES. 

The immense importance of our metal industries is shown by the 
fact that the total value of iron and steel alone, and their manufac- 
tures, exported in 1890 amounted to £81,565,000 out of a total oi 
£263,530,000 of produce of British origin. Besides the former sum, 
there were also £16,410,000 worth of machinery. All these trades 
have suffered severely in the last five years, as they did for a consider- 
able period after 1884. Besides general bad times, the iron and steel 
trades in 1885 experienced a severe depression, chiefly attributable to 
the result of a collapse in American railway building, to the increasing 
work of iron industries abroad, and to the enormous redaction in 
English shipbuilding. This latter cause was the result of the over- 
production of shipping in the previous two years. In 1883 the output 
on the Clyde had been 419,000 tons, versus 193,000 in 1885. There 
was a decrease in this latter year, over 1884, of 21% in the exportation 
of machinery, and of 10% in iron and steel, which latter result is to be 
partly accounted for by the progress of Germany in her own metal 
industries, and also by the competition of other nations. Prices, too, 
were very low during this year. To find figures, for the exportation of 
iron and steel, as low as those for 1885— £21,710,000 — one has to 
go back as far as 1879 with £19,417,000. The highest point was 
touched in 1873 with a total of £31,190,000 ; and the lowest in the 
last sixteen years is 1894, with £18,688,000. Never since 1868 has it 
been as low as that, except once in 1878 (£18,393,000). From 1885 
to 1890 exports steadily improved, to fall rapidly, however, from that 
year to a point in 1895 lower by £2,030,000 than that of 1885. The 
year 1896 has shown a considerable improvement, especially in steel 
for shipbuilding purposes. 

The production of coal and pig iron in England is as follows since 
1875 :— 
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No. 53. Production of Coal and Pig Iron.* 





Qdaktitt pbodockd IK Million Tons. 


Akkual Avkraob Outpdt, 
in million tons per liead of popnlUion of 
flve-year periods. 


Ykar, 


Toul. 


4- or — in each five years. 




Goal. 


Pig Iron. 


Goal. 

Tons. 
+ 22 
-r 15 
+ 12 
4- 23 
+ 8 


Pig Iron. 


Years. 


Coal. 


Pig Iron. 


1875. . 
1880. . 
1885. . 
1890. . 
1895. . 


Ton«. 
132 
147 
159 
182 
190 


Tons. 
6-4 

77 

7-4 

7-9 

t7-4 


Tons. 
+ 0-4 
+ 1-3 

- 0-3 
4- 0-5 

- 0-5 


1870-74 
1875-79 
1880-84 
1885-89 
1890-94 
1 


Tons. 
379 
3-97 
4-45 
4-51 
473 


Tons. 

0*20 

019 

0-23 

0-21 

019 



t 1894. 



The production of coal has increased 44% in the 21 years, that of 
pig iron only 15§%; and in 1894 the output of the latter is exactly 
what it was in 1885, and, therefore, the yield per head of population 
has naturally decreased from 0-23 to 0*19 ton. 

The profits from ironworks which were assessed under income tax 
at over £7,000,000 in 1874 and 1875 steadily decreased to £1,700,000 
in 1880, rose again to £2,300,000 in 1885, to fall to £1,800,000 in 
1894 Mines, as a whole, on the other hand, yielded nearly £2,000,000 
more profits in 1894 than they did in 1874, but it was still about 
£2,000,000 less than in the years 1875 to 1877. 

The production of all the metals, except zinc, in the following table 
(p. 110), has declined from 1865 to 1894. 

Taking the quinquennial periods 1880-84, 1885-89, and 1890-94, 
we find that the annual average output of each respective period of 
five years has declined — in the case of fine copper, from 3394 tons to 
1,499 and 605 ; in the case of metallic lead, from 47,872 tons to 37,648 
and 30,944; in the case of white tin, from 9,115 to 9,216 and 9,078 ; in 
the case of zinc, from 12,352 tons to 9,584 and 8,848 ; and in that of 
silver (from lead), from 329,246 ozs. to 318,773 and 278,514. 



^ Prioes of Pig Ibon and Iron Bars (Sootoh) per Ton. 



Teas. 


1855. 

£ «. d. 
70 9 
? 


I860. 


1865. 


wiij^ 


1875. 
£ «. d. 

65 9 
8 15 


1880. 
£ «. d. 

54 6 
7 5 


1885. 1890. 


1895. 


Pig iron . . 
Ircoi bars, Bootch 


£ «. d. 

53 8 
7 7 6 


£ «. d. 

54 9 
7 15 


t t. d. 
. 54 4 

V 10 


£ «. d. £ I. d. 
41 10 i 49 6 

5 2 7 

1 


£ «. d. 

44 5 

? 
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Xo. 54. Production of Metals from British Ores, since 1855. 



Yeftrs. 



1855 
1865 
1875 

1880 

1885 

1890 

*1894 



Fine copper. 

TODB. 

21,294 

11,888 

4,593 



MeUlllc lead. 

Tons. 
65,529 
67,181 
57,435 



AVblte Un. 



ZtDC 



iSUTcrfhniaid. 



Highest production 
and year . . . 

+ or- 1885 to 1894 



3,662 

2,773 

936 

447 

24,294 
(1856) 



- 2,326 



56,949 
37,687 
33,590 
29,687 



73.420 
(1870) 

- 8,000 



Tons. 

6,000 
10,089 

9.614 


Tons. 
Not stated. 
4,460 
6,713 


8,918 
9,331 
9,602 
8,327 


7,162 
9,778 
8,582 
8,133 



10,900 
(1871) 

- 1,004 



16.130 
(1882) 

- 1,645 



On. 
561,906 
724,856 
487,358 

295.518 
320,520 
291,724 
275,696 

835,542 
(1868) 



- 44.824 



1895 figures not obtainable. 



We now turn to the exports of iron and coal, as illustrated in tbe 
following table, in the 1865-69 and 1890-94 periods. 



No. 55. Exports of Iron and Coax — Increase or Decrease from 
Quinquennial Period 1865-9 to that of 1890-4. 



Ikox. 


QUAXTITIK-S 


EXI'OBTKD. 


Valck Expobtfj). 




Amount in 
1.000 tons. 

+ 310 
4- 40 
4- 320 

Million ton 8. 
+ 19-48 


Per cent. 


Amount in 
million £. 


Percent. 


Pijr and pud(11e<I . . . 
Railroad of aU sorts . . 
Tinned plates .... 

Coal 


+ 53-9 
4- 6-7 
-f 4000 

+ 197-4 


+ 0-63 
- 1-60 
+ 3-67 

+ 11-43 


-h 37-."> 
-h 32-7 
-f 186-3 

-f 236-6 



This brings out the downhill course of exportation of railroad iron 
as regards value, in the last 30 years, which in the 1865-69 period was 
£1,600,000 more than in the years 1890 to 1894. The increase in 
quantity, however, from the former to the latter period has been 67%, or 
40,000 tons. Pig and puddled iron show also a poor improvement of 
53% in quantity, and of 37% in value. In both coal and tinned plates 
there are large increases. 
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No. 56. Export — Increase or Decrease from Quinquennial Period. 

1885-9 TO THAT OF 1890-4 



QUAKTITIKS EXPOBTKD. 



Values Expobtrd. 



Bkitish Ikon Pbodcce. 



Pig and paddled . | 
liailroad of all sorts | 
Tinned plates . . < 



^3f"8e Amount 

thouMnd 
tons. 



+ or — on previous 
period. 



1885-9 1078 



1890-4 
1885-9 
1890-4 
1885-9 
1890-4 



885 
915 
637 
362 
400 



Thoasand 
ions. 



- 463 



Per cent. 



. -30-0 

- 193 - 17-9 
+ 85 I + 10-2 

- 278 I - 30-4 
+ 105 + 40-9 
+ 38 4- 10-5 



Amount 

in 
million £. 



4- or — on previous 
period. 



2-46 
2-31 
4-44 
3-30 
511 
5-64 



Million £. 

I 

- 1-80 
\ - 015 

- 1 02 
-114 



Per cent. 



-42 3 

- 61 

- 18-7 
-25-7 



4 0-57 -f 12 6 
+ 0-53 1+ 10-4 



Average 

price 
per ton. 



£ 
2 
2 

4 

5 

14 

14 



n. 
5 
12 
17 
8 
2 
2 



d. 
7 
8 
1 

4 
5 
1 



The above comparison of the average exportation in the years 
1885-89 and 1890-94 give, as before, most unsatisfactory results for 
the first two items. Pig, puddled, and railroad iron are losing largely 
in every direction, both in quantity and value, in spite of their prices 
having risen. 

In the appendix (p. 177), Annex No. 8, will be found a complete 
table of quantities and values of all exported metals and their manu- 
factures from 1865 to 1895. Summarising the values of the first tjible 
gives the following remarkable results. 



No. 57. Exportation of Metals and their Manufactures in £1000. 



Clam op Gooda. 



1865. 



Iron and steel 15,439 

Machinery 5,222 

Teleffraphlo wire, hardware, 

andentlerv 3,910 

Other metals 4,276 

Totals 28,847 



Proportion of the above to total 
exports of British produce 



17^ 




1875. 



1880. 



1885. 



1890. 



£ t t £ 

26,747 28,390 21,710 31,565 
9,058 I 9,263 i 11,086 16,410 



5,432 
5,139 



4,821 
4,774 



3,621 4,366 
4,455 6,530 



45,376 I 47,248 , 40,872 58,871 



20?^ 2lJ<)t 19 



231it 



1895. 

£ 

19,680 
15,150 

2,638 
4,244 

41,712 



19^ 
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Analysis of above Table. 



Clash of Goods. 


+ or - 

'»5o.'65. 


+ or - 
•95 V. '70. 

£ 
-4,358 

+ 9,857 

-3,696 
- 543 


+ or - 
'95 V. '76. 


+ or - 
•»5 V, '80. 


+ or- 
'90 V. '8ft. 


+ or - +or- 
"M V. *8S. "M «. "n. 


Iron and steel . . . 

Machinery 

Telegraph wire, hanl- 

ware, and cutlery 
Other metals .... 


£ 
+ 4,241 
+ 9.928 

- 1,272 
32 


-6,067 
+ 6,092 

- 2,794 

- 895 


- 8,710 
+ 5,887 

-2,184 

- 530 


£ 
+ 9,855 
+ 5,324 

+ 745 
+ 2,075 

+17,999 


£ 1 < 
-2,030 -lt885 
+ 4,064 - V») 

1 

- 983 - L728 

- 211-2.286 


Totals 


+ 12,865 


+ 1,260 


-3,664 -5.536 


+ 840 '-17,159 

1 



Note.— For details of •* Iron and steel " and ** Other metals " in these years, tee complete table Annex No. s 
in appendix (p. 177). 



Our progress or retrogression in the last thirty-one years is here 
clearly shown in the annexed analysis. Our total metal exports, as 
listed, grew rapidly from 1865 to 1880, and, after a drop in 1885, rose 
still more to £58,871,000 in 1890, only to fall to £41,712,000 in 1895, or 
about the figures of 1870. The total rather more than doubled from 
1865 to 1890, and, in the former year, was 17% of the total exportation 
of British products, and 23% in the latter. In 1895, however, it was 
merely 19% of the whole, or exactly the same percentage as in 1885, 
thereby indicating that we have retrograded to our standing of 1885 for 
these industries. 

There was an advance from 1865 to 1890 in all four classes of the 
above table. That of the latter two was very small, namely, 12% and 
52%, while that of the former two was 104% and 214% respectively. 
Since 1890 the total fall has been tremendous, amounting to £17,159,000 : 
and the total nett increase in the last eleven years is only £840,000. 
In iron and steel, cutlery, hardware, and telegraph wire, including other 
metals, our 1895 exports are lower than in any of the quoted years from 
1870 onwards. In the two latter categories, they are lower than in any 
tabulated year since 1865. Machinery, on the other hand, though it 
declined in value from 1890 to 1895, is still worth three times as much 
as the 1865 exportation. 

The loss from 1885 to 1895 in iron and steel was £2,030,000, in 
hardware and cutlery £983,000, and in other metals £211,000, contrasted 
with a gain of £4,064,000 for machinery. On looking at the detailed 
table in the appendix. Annex No. 8 (p. 177) for this period, we see 
that the decrease of the first consisted chiefly in bar, angle, bolt and rod 
iron (from £1,620,000 to £854,000) and railroad iron of all sorts (from 
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£3,905,000 to £1,897,000). The value of the former in 1865 was 
£2,199,000, and that of the latter in the same year stood at £3,550,000. 
Hardware and cutlery figured for £3,761,000 in 1865, for £2,851,000 in 
1885, and for £1,856,000 in 1895 ; so that our exportation under this 
head has been reduced to a half of what it was thirty-one years ago. 

No. 58. Exports of Machinery, Wrought and Unwrought Iron, 

IN £1000, 1885 AND 1895. 





Machixkrt ov all Kinds. 


Ibon Wrought and Uhwrouoht. 


Tear. 


To all 
coantriee. 


Germany. 


Belgium. 


France. 

£ 

854 
1,265 

+ 411 

+ 48 


ToaU 
Countriea. 


Germany. 


Belglmn. 


France. 


1885 .... 
1895 .... 

+ or- '95r.'85 
+ or-^*95r.*85 


£ 
11,080 
15,150 

+ 4.064 
+ 37 


1,408 
1,602 

+ 194 
+ 14 


550 
652 

+ 102 
+ 19 


£ 
21,710 
19,680 

- 2,030 

- 9 


£ 

1,113 
801 

- 312 

- 72 


£ 

227 
276 

+ 49 
+ 21 


£ 

499 
472 

- 27 

- 6 



A comparison of the exportation of machinery and iron, as above, to 
France, Germany, and Belgium is instructive. Here we have, from 1885 
to 1895, a gain of £4,064,000 in machinery (chiefly to France) versus a 
loss of £2,030,000 in iron (principally to Germany), but an increase of 
£49,000 to Belgium. 



No. 59. Exports op Implements, Tools, Hardware and Cutlery 

IN £1000, 1885 AND 1895. 



Yrar. 


Implrvkxts and Tools. 


Hardware and Cotlbrt. 


To all 
countries. 

£ 

876 
1,240 

+ 364 
+ 42 


Germany. 


Belgium. 


France. 

41 
42 

+ 1 
+ 2J 


To all 
coontriea. 

2,851 
1,856 

- 995 

- 35 


Germany. 

£ 
159 
106 

- 53 

- 33 


Belgium. 


France. 


1885 

1895 

+ or -'95r.'85. 
+ or-sWt7.'85 


£ 
49 
54 

+ 5 
+ 10 


£ 
24 
26 

+ 2 
+ 8 


£ 

100 
74 

- 26 

- 26 


£ 
139 
58 

- 81 

- 59 



Here we have a gain from 1885 to 1895 of £364,000 in implements 
and tools versus a loss of £995,000 in hardware and cutlery. 

The exportation of telegraphic wire and apparatus fell from £1,434,000 
in 1890 to £782,000 in 1895 : the reductions were principally to 
Germany (from £196,000 to £21,000), to the Straits Settlement (from 

I 
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£151,000 to £58,000), to India (from £71,000 to £4,000) and to the 
Cape (from £36,000 to £9,000). 

For a comparison of the years 1885 and 1895 as regards the values 
of the chief classes of metals and their manufactures exported to all 
foreign countries and to all British Possessions, see tables. Annex No. 
10, appendix (p. 196). 

On examining the imports abroad of foreign countries, we discover 
tliat for machinery, iron-ware, and worked metals we have to contend 
with the rivalry chiefly of Germany and Belgium. Both have so 
successfully competed, in some instances, as to have driven out our trade 
in the similar article, once our own peculiar exportable commodity. In 
many cases we now stand low on the list of importing countries which 
we formerly headed. Belgium, in some places, has a practical monopoly 
of the iron trade (in distant parts of the world) especially in girders 
and often in rails. France, also, like the other two, exports much 
agricultural machinery and hardware, — almost invariably of an inferior 
(juality to ours, but less expensive — the essential requisite of selling 
abroad. These similar foreign products are often 10% to 15% cheaper 
than ours, and have, as a rule, a better exterior appearance and finish 
which attracts the eye. The same is particularly the case with cutlery. 

It would appear, from the inquiries I have made, that foreign 
nations obtain more and more of the orders for finished and worked-up 
metal goods, especially in small manufactures, while we are losing 
ground in those branches, but keeping our place for the heavier and 
rougher machinery, iron and steel products. 

As regards the hardware trade, a most important and valuable 
inquiry was held in 1895 by the Wolverhampton Chamber of Com- 
merce into the subject of foreign competition in this branch of metal 
industries. The summary of their report, as given by the 1895 
December number of the Board of Trade Journal , I now quote as it 
there stands. Its geneml observations on the advantages enjoyed by 
foreign competition confirm my investigations, not only for the hardware 
trade, but for many others. 

" The Wolverhampton Chamber of Commerce decided to restrict the 
inquiry mainly to the question of wages, hours of labour, and cost of 
carriage, and in the first instance to obtain from abroad as mucli in- 
formation bearing upon these subjects as might be possible, and then 
for purposes of comparison to collect corresponding statistics from 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom. 
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" The inquiries of the committee extended into Germany, Belgium, 
and France, but as the result of these inquiries tended to show that 
there was no very serious competition on the part of France with the 
hardware industries, it was not thought necessary to publish statistics 
relating to that country. It is sufficient to say that, on the whole, and 
especially in the iron and steel trades, the wages paid in France appear 
to be much higher than either in Germany or Belgium. 

'* The tabular statements attached to the report indicate that, as far 
as the iron trade is concerned, the Belgian and German workers (i.e, 
puddlers, shinglers, rollers, and furnace men) will work for an average 
of 60 (in Grermany) and (in Belgium) 65 hours a week, as against the 
average of 56 hours of an English workman. 

"The average wage of an overhand iron puddler in England is 
7'92d. per hour, in (Jermany, 4d. to 5*4rf., and in Belgium, 4'43d. 

" The average pay of a forge-mill roller of the first grade is 16'S4d, 
per hour in England, 7'2d. to 8d. per hour in (Jermany, and only S'78d. 
per hour in Belgium ; of a sheet and plate roller of the first grade, 24(i, 
per hour in England, 8d, to 9'6d. per hour in Germany, and 6*64d. per 
hour in Belgium ; of a merchant bar roller of the first grade, 20d. per 
hour in England, Id. to 8d, per hour in Germany, and 5'72d, per hour 
in Belgium. Other tables published in the report, and relating to 
various branches of the hardware industries, show similar differences, so 
that the average wages paid in England are much in excess of the 
average paid in similar trades abroad, and the average hours worked in 
England are for the most part from four to six hours per week less. 
Assuming that a German or Belgian workman can turn out as much 
work in a stated time as an English workman, the foreign manufacturer 
has the distinct advantage of a greater production for less money, 
which to English manufacturers cannot fail to be of very serious 
importance in any competition with their Continental opponents. 

"The prohibitive rates of carriage in the English Midlands in 
comparison with those paid in Belgium and Germany is instanced 
in the report as another reason for the severity of foreign competition, 
the average cost of carriage per 100 miles being 5^. 4d, per ton in 
Grermany (in lots of 10 tons), 5s. Sd. per ton in Belgium, and 14s. 6^^. 
in England. Some considerable saving is effected abroad by means of 
forwarding agents, who collect goods of similar class from various 
manufacturers, and consign them in 10-ton lots at the minimum rate 
of a sliding scale, so that all who avail themselves of the services of a 
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forwarding agent can, by paying a moderate commission, gain the 
advantage of the minimum freight. The committee, therefore, are of 
opinion that the severity of foreign competition is due primarily to 
lower rates of wages, longer hours of labour, and cheaper rates of 
carriage. 

" But they also consider that some part of it is due to the practice 
of foreign manufacturers producing certain leading lines in very large 
quantities in order to minimise the cost of production, and then 
exporting at reduced prices what they cannot sell at home. Under a 
system of protection, a German manufacturer is assured of a certain 
sale in his own country at remunerative prices, and can therefore afford 
to export any surplus stock at cost price, or possibly even at a small 
loss. 

*' Foreign competitors also derive advantage, although perhaps iu 
a minor degree, from the decimal system of weights, measures, and 
currency, which is universal in all Continental manufacturing countries, 
and which to a foreign buyer is undeniably more intelligible, and for 
purposes of calculation much simpler than the complicated standard 
system in force in this country. In former times, when England had 
a practical monopoly of hardware manufacturing industries, a matter 
of this kind was probably of little importance, but in the present days 
of keen competition it is one that may easily act unfavourable towards 
English manufacturers, and in cases where all other things were equal 
it certainly would do so. 

'* Again, it is a matter of common knowledge among merchants 
and shippers that English manufacturers, speaking generally, are 
prejudiced far more than is supposed by the greater willingness of 
their foreign opponents to conform to the special requirements of 
foreign markets. A German, for example, will, as a rule, and within 
certain limits, make any article, whether as to size or construction, 
that may be asked for, whereas an English manufacturer will too often 
plead that he has not the necessary tools or appliances, and on that 
ground will refuse work which his foreign rival will be only too ready 
to accept. 

" Some advantage attaches also to foreign competitors in consequence 
of the specially attractive manner in which, as a rule, they are in the 
habit of putting up their goods, and by the more general adoption of 
the use of cardboard boxes for that purpose, which, for obvious reasons, 
are more convenient than paper parcels, and on that account are 
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naturally preferred, and also by their practice so to regulate prices as to 
include the cost of packages and of delivery, not only within the limits 
of their ovm countries, but to any part of the world, the invoice value 
thus representing to a buyer, without further calculation, the actual cost 
to him of any given article as it comes into his possession. 

"German manufacturers, moreover, are accustomed to invoice not 
only in foreign languages, but also in foreign currencies, which must 
often tend to the diversion of business in their favour. 

" The committee also found in the course of their investigation that in 
respect of certain foreign and colonial markets, English manufacturers 
are often seriously affected by the lower rates of over-sea freights which 
are offered by Continental steamship owners, who, being practically 
exempt from the monopolies and combinations prevailing to a large 
extent among certain lines of steamships in England, are able to quote 
and accept rates with greater freedom, and with more regard to com- 
petition and circumstances than their English rivals. 

" It is obvious that on all heavy articles, at least, the question of 
freight is one of supreme importance to the shipper, and that even if the 
cost of production at the shipping port were equal, a lower charge for 
delivery is one that may easily turn the scale in favour of the country 
which is able to offer this advantage. 

"The committee conclude their report with a short reference to 
an impression which is far too prevalent, that foreign competition is 
applicable only to the cheaper and commoner classes of hardware. 
This, no doubt, was the case a few years ago, but it cannot be too 
strongly urged upon all who are interested that it is so no longer. 
With the exception of some of the higher branches of skilled labour 
industries in which England still holds a position of pre-eminence and 
superiority, a foreign workman can, and in reality does, produce just as 
good an article, both as construction and intrinsic merit, as an English 
workman. It may even be doubted whether in respect of some 
industries involving taste, artistic design, and adaptive skill, for which 
by reason of his superior technical education he is specially qualified, a 
foreign workman should not be classed not only as an equal, but even 
as something more. It is, in any case, the opinion of the committee 
that foreign, and more particularly German, competition in the hard- 
ware trades should be regarded as a serious and increasing force, well 
worthy to be opposed by the best energy, enterprise, and ability of 
which English manufacturers and English artisans are capable." 
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The production of metals abroad has increased greatly ; that of pij; 
iron, for instance, in England developed 34% from 1870 to 1895, whik 
that of Germany and the United States was 316% and 467% respectively 
in the twenty-six years. It should be noted, however, that in the 
following table the metric tons of Germany consist of 2,204 English 
pounds, whereas the gross tons of the other two countries contain 
2,240 lbs. 



No. 60. Production of Pig Iron compared in 1000 Tons, 1870-95. 



Year. 


1 

Great Britain*. 

Tons. 

6,963 

6,365 

7,749 

7.415 

7,904 

8,000 

+ 34 

+ 8 

4- 2,037 


Gkrmakt. 


UXITKD StATIS. 


1870 


Tons. 

1.391 

2,029 

2.729 

3,687 

4,658 

5.788 

4- 316 

+ 57 

+ 4,397 


Tons. 
1,665 


1875 


2,028 


1880 


M35 


1885 


4,044 


1890 , 


9,202 


1895 


M46 


Percentage of increase 1870 to 1895 

1885 to 1895 

Nett incrense 1885 to 1895 .... 


+ 467 
+ 133 

+ 778 



In our special 11-year period, 1885 to 1895, the percentages of 
improvement are only 8% for us, but 57% and 133% for the other two. 
In tons the nett advance is 2,037 only for England, 4,397 for Germany, 
and 7,781 for the United States. 

The production of Germany had been one of remarkably steady 
increase, whereas that of England and North America had been spas- 
modic. The output of the German Empire in 1895 had already 
attained the figures of ours in 1870, and will soon reach the level of the 
United States. 

France produced 2,070,000 tons of pig iron in 1894, Belgium 816,039 
in 1895, Sweden 38,383 in 1895 (pig and ballast iron), and Russia and 
the Urals 1,500,000 in 1892.* This latter country only produced 
716,000 tons in 1881. The production of pig iron in Austria was still 
on the increase in 1895. With such development going on abroad in 
recent years, our iron industry cannot expect to flourish as it once did. 

The production of iron in Southern Kussia has only recently become 
important. It has been encoumged by the large quantities of cast iron 



* Later figures not available. 
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required for the extensive system of railways, which the old Ural 
foundries could not supply fast enough, and by an excellent local coal 
supply. The output in the South has riseii from 322,000 tons in 1893, 
to some 800,000 in 1896, and has an immense future before it, which 
is bound to considerably reduce foreign imports in the future, and will, 
therefore, affect our iron trade to the Black Sea ports. 

Since the commercial treaty of 1894 between Russia and Germany, 
the latter's iron has made its way all over the Empire. This result is 
lai*gely due to the care which German manufacturers have taken 
to observe Kussian customs, and to adapt their wares to local require- 
ments. Germany's share of the total imports of iron is very large. 
She supplies 35% of all the plates and sheets, 30% of the rods, 17% of 
the comer and angle pieces, and of locomotive engines of all kinds ; also 
25% of the cast iron machines, and 18% of the wrought iron ones. 

Both bar and sheet iron have doubled in the quantity imported from 
1890 to 1895. Germany and Belgium have increased their share of 
assorted, bar, and sheet iron more than we have. 



No. 61. Importation of Iron into Kussia, in 1000 Pouds.* 



Ykai. 


Fbom all 

CoUkTHlKS. 


Great 
1890. 


Britaix. 

i 1894. 
P. 

398 

1,026 

1 


G BUM ANT. 


Beloicm. 


; 1890. 1 1894. 

p. p. 

. 3,826 6.740 
. 2,008 4,625 

1 


1890. 


1894. 


1890. 


1894. 


Iron in ban, assorted, etc. 
Iron in sheets .... 


P. 
362 
711 


P. 

1,532 
816 


P. 
4.456 

2,188 


p. 

739 
338 


P. 

1,005 
1,264 



In 1881 Russia t produced 460,000 tons of pig iron, 287,000 of 
wrought iron,J 288,000 of steel. In 1892 she turned out 1,060,000 tons 
of the first, 480,000 of the second, and 516,000 of the third. This year, 
1895, Great Britain imported there 62,130 tons of pig iron versus 9,700 
for Germany; 75,000 of wrought iron versus 24,800 from the latter 
country ; and 7,200 of steel versus the latter's 4,700. In 1895 Bussia 
actually exported to England 600 tons of sheet iron.J In the last few 
years large amounts of German and Belgian capital have been invested 
in iron works in Southern Russia, but hardly any English. 

As regards agricultural machinery, from many countries comes tlie 
testimony that if British makers would give greater financial facilities 



* 1 poad = 36 Ibe. aYoirdupoit}. t Excludes Urals 
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and be more enterprising, they would have a larger market The 
demand in Bussia is yearly increasing. English and American agricul- 
tural machines have the best reputation there, but are so dear to buy 
that quantities of cheap German ones are bought instead. This is also 
the case with farm implements from Germany, which are of a most 
attractive appearance. They look the same or better than ours, and are 
less expensive. 

Many foreign manufacturers or exporters actually put up abroad, on 
the property where it is to be used, the heavy stationary machinery that 
they send abroad. They will also accept a mortgage on the plant, when 
erected, in lieu of part payment, so as to enable the buyer to use the 
machinery and gain profits before paying up the full cost. It is a 
system that puts the seller on his mettle to supply good work, and 
affords him security for payment. The English manufacturer or exporter 
will not do this, and they seem indifiFerent whether their machinery is 
satisfactory or not, as they insist on receiving payment before it is tried. 
British terms are, usually, one-third of cost cash on giving order, one- 
third on shipment, and balance at 90 days after shipment. What 
a contrast to those of foreigners ! No wonder the latter are preferred. 
Not only are the agents of other countries often much more active, but 
they supply the latest and most modern improvements more frequently 
than we do. Would any British firms ever take orders for machinery 
subject to the condition of erecting it, in Italy, for instance (a concrete 
case that has occurred), and of its being tested, when put up, as to all 
the conditions of the contract before any advance or payment whatever 
is made ? German and Swiss firms have even gone thus far to secure 
orders. 

In Italy the Germans have obtained a large machine trade by such 
steps and by others equally energetic ; and the fact is that some of their 
products are better known than ours, owing to so many Italians having 
studied tlie management of industries and factories in (Jermany when 
these were first started on a large scale on Italian soil. Having by this 
means become acquainted with German methods, credits, and machines, 
they have naturally placed the greater part of their orders there. 

Our exports of agricultural machinerj' to the principal foreign 
countries are now tabulated. 
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No. 62. Exportation of Agricultural Machinery, in £1000. 



COCKTRT. 



To foreign oonntries . 
To BiitiBb Posseflsions 
To all ootintries . . 

Bnssia 

Gennany .... 

Belgium 

France 

Brazil 

Italy 

Egypt 



Stram. AifD Parts 

THRKROr. 



1885. 



£ 

509 
70 

579 
51 

163 
59 
31 
24 
13 
11 



1895. 



£ 

595 

50 

646 

165 

78 

12 

31 

33 

21 

29 



Not Stram. 



1886. 



£ 

488 
79 

567 
59 

155 
33 
76 
19 



? 



1895. 
£ 

727 

70 

797 

125 

174 

17 

101 

19 

19 

32 



Stram. i Not Stkam. 



+ or - 
*95 V, '85. 



+ or — 
'96 V. '86. 



£ 
4- 86 

- 20 
+ 67 
4- 114 

- 85 

- 47 
Same 
+ 9 
4- 8 
+ 18 



£ 

4- 239 

- 9 
4- 230 
4- 66 
4- 19 

- 16 
4- 25 
Same 

? 
? 



* Not given in oar sUtisUcs for 1885. 



The total exports iu the 11 years improved about 20%, or by 
£297,000. Those to our Colonies diminished £29,000. To Eussia our 
increase is very large, but to other European countries we find stagna- 
tion or decreases. The falling-off to Belgium is great in both classes of 
agricultural machinery. 

As Grermany has become such a serious rival to us in these metal 
industries, I have put a few statistics together to show her progress in 
them. In 1895 the value of her total exportation of machines of every 
kind was £4,540,000 as against £2,493,000 in 1885 ; and that of fine 
and rough iron-work was £6,595,000 verms £4,230,000. The advance 
in the total for these three classes alone is, therefore, £3,412,000 or 
51% in the 11 years, namely, from £6,723,000 to £10,135,000. More- 
over, it may be noted here that the value of imported machinery in 
1895 was £1,545,000 versus £1,155,000 in 1885, or an increase of 
£390,000 or of 24% only, as compared with one of £2,047,000 or of 
45% for exports. 

The following table is interesting as showing the importation of raw 
material and manufactures into Germany compared with their exporta- 
tion, 1886 to 1895. 
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Xo. 63. Comparison of Trade for Metals in Raw Materul axi» 

Manufactures, 1886-95. Germany. 



MkTAL iNDUSTSncS KXCEIT 

Machixes. 



Ores 

Hough metals . . . 
Roughly worked metals 



IXrORTS. 



Qiutntity in 
1000 tons.* 



Value in £1000. 



Exrocn. 



Mnnufactures 




1886. 



1895. 



QoADtity in 
1000 tons. 



1895. 



Value ialllM. 



£ I £ 

2,450 I 8,075 

1,780 ; 4,230 

300 320 



770 920 




18M. 



Toniu £ 

8,535 I 4i5 

380 S,690 

819 ; S,695 



473 I 7,605 



t 

M 
t,555 
1,515 

10^ 



* German metric ton = 2,204 instead of 2,240 Ite. 



Analysis of above Table. 



■f or - '05 o. '86. -f or - '95 v. '86. -I- or - '95 o. '86. , -f or > "Bft «. 'SI 



Tona. 

Ores 4- 1,688 

Hough metals +120 

Uouglily worked metals . . -f 7 

Mnuafactures + J) 



£ 

+ 625 
+ 2,450 
+ 20 



+ 150 



+ 100 



Tomi. 


£ 


+ 671 


+ 55 


- 78 


- 135 


+ 291 


+ 1,820 



+ 2,600 



The increase in the decade of imported ores and rough metals is 
1,808,000 tons, valued at £3,075,000, as contrasted with an improved 
exportation of 749,000 tons, of a value of £190,000. The increased 
imports of rouj,dily worked meUils and manufactures ai-e 7,000 and 9,000 
tons, and £20,000 and £150,000 respectively, verms an improved 
exportation of 291,000 and 100,000 tons, valued at £1,820,000 and 
£2,(X)0,000 respectively. The percentages of increase of exports of 
manufactures are 27% in tons and 34% in value, compared with 50% for 
tons and 17% for value of imports. The value of exported metal 
manufactures in 1895 was £10,205,000, as contrasted with an importa- 
tion of £920,000. 

The chief classes of the ex])orted produce of the metal industries ai'e 
now given from 188G to 1895, both as regards quantity (in (Jerman 
UK^tric tons) and value. 
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No. 64. Exports of Manufactures of Iron from Germany, 

1886-95. 



QUAXTITIXa IN 1000 TOXB. 



Peikcifal Ma!(ufacturl« of Iron. 



Angle and ooraer iron 

AxleB, Bprings for rolling stock 

Ban of wrought iron 

Ingots, etc, of iron 

Fine ironware 

LooomotiTes and ^ locomobiles ** . 
Machines chiefly of cast iron . . 

„ „ wrought iron . 

„ others, and parts thereof 

Nails of wire ; ground 

Pipetf rolled and wron^i^ht . . . 

Raw iron 

Bough castings 

Bough ironware 

BoQgh plates of wrought iron . . 
Railway sleepers, fish plates, etc. . 

^ rails 

Wire, of iron 



+ or - 
'05 V. '66. 




+ or- Tfc 
'95 V. '86. 



Per cent. 
4- 473 
+ 18 
+ 56 
4- 43 
+ 125 

Nil 
4- 119 
+ 100 



43 
62 
78 
46 
12 



+ 

4- 

4- 100 

4- 195 

4- 105 

- 28 

- 14 



Valuk m £1000. 



1886. 



£ 

170 
115 
885 
170 
875 
345 

1,185 
240 
530 
320 
190 
540 
95 

8,610 
355 
125 
760 

1,470 



1895. 



£ 

815 
270 

1,400 
240 

1,645 
420 

2,820 
565 
505 
460 
325 
355 
135 

8,955 
780 
230 
510 

1,300 



+ or - 
'95 r. '86. 



4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 



1.55 
515 

70 
770 

75 



4- 1,6:^5 
4- 325 

- 25 

- 140 
135 
185 

40 
4-1,345 
4- 42.% 
4- 105 

- 250 

- 170 



4- 
4- 



Looking at quantities and their development, the greatest percentage 
of increase is in angle and corner iron with 473%, or from 30,000 tons in 
1886 to 172,000 in 1895, worth £815,000 in the latter year and £170,000 
only in the former. Next comes fine ironware with an improvement of 
125%^ from 8,000 tons to 18.000, with an increased value of £770,000, 
from £875,000 to £1,645,000. Railway sleepers, fish plates and machines 
(chiefly of c€wt or wrought iron) have all increased 100%, and represent 
an improved value of £2,065,000. 

Other particulars can be gathered from the table itself. The only 
decreases in value are in raw iron, rails, and iron wire, with a loss of 
£605,000, and of £25,000 for " other machines and parts thereof," 
though the quantity of the last-mentioned had increased by 3,000 tons, 
or 43%. Finally the total value of exports, for the metal manufactures 
of iron only — as enumerated above — was £10,935,000 in 1886 and 
£16,670,000 in 1895, or a progress of 34J% in the decade. This is a 
very different result to that of our exportation of metals and their 
manufactures (see table No. 57, on pp. Ill and 112, where our total 
improvement was shown to be only £840,000 from 1885 to 1895). 
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The only other important German exports of metal mannfactaies are 
copper ones ; and here is found a large increase of 7,500 tons, and of 
£1,170,000, or 94%, namely, from £1,240,000 to £2,410,000. The mat 
remarkable progress under this head is ammunition and artillery foae^ 
which rose from £150,000 to £625,000 in the decade 1886-95 ; and 
copper wire increased fivefold in value, from £50,000 to £250,000. 
C Thus, as regards our Teutonic rivals, it may be said that, in spite of 
\ distressed times, their metal industries in the last decade have shot 
Lahead enormously, while ours have practically remained stationary. 
The iron and steel trades of the German Empire are now geneiallT 
satisfactory. Ever since 1890, there had been a great depression ; but, 
since the conclusion of the Commercial Treaty with Bussia in 1894, an 
improvement took place. Prices have also risen somewhat from the 
low point they had reached. The local demand for steel rails has been 
aided by the increasing number of narrow-gauge railways and tramways. 
The discovery of "minette" ore in some districts has resulted in 
improved processes which economise coal. 

In 1894 the exportation of pig iron exceeded the importation ; in 
that year there was an excess of the former of 20,500 tons, though home 
consumption had increased to 6,500,000 tons from 6,000,000 in the 
previous year. In 1887, however, the excess of exports was 108,000 
tons. From 1890 to 1895, prices had dropped considerably, from 
£4 105. to £2 6s. for forge pig ; from £4 14s. to £3 3s. for foundry ; and 
from £4 16s. to £2 14s. for Bessemer. 

The iron and steel trade of Germany had suffered so considerably, 
some years ago, from over-production, that large exports of metal 
manufactures were made at a loss. It has since improved wonderfully, 
hut, in order to further increase the exportation, the Society of German 
Machine Manufacturers has recently organised a special export branch, 
and is sending practical engineers abroad to large centres of this branch 
of trade. One has already gone to the Pacific coast of South America, 
another to the Transvaal ; and others will go to the Argentine Republic 
and Brazil, as soon as the funds are sufl&cient. 

The increase of exportation of machines is, roughly, from 60,000 to 
122,000 tons, or 107%, from 1886 to 1895; that of importation is fi-om 
25,000 to 40,000 tons, or 60%, in the same period. For mechanical looms 
for textile industries, a change has taken place. Instead of coming 
exclusively from Great Britain, as formerly, they are now made in 
Germany ; and Saxony, with her carding machinery for wools, has 
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entirely displaced ours ; and this is also happening gradually with most 
other textile machines. 

The exportation of iron from Germany to Russia increased largely 
after the conclusion of the Russo-German Treaty, and all branches of 
the iron industry improved. In the first six months of 1893, before the 
Treaty, the exports were 425,000 tons ; in the first half of 1896, the 
total was 1,150,000, or an improvement of 160% in three years. 

Here again then, as was the case in the previous chapter on textiles, 
we find, after due examination of the subject of metals and their 
manufactures, that the contrast between the flourishing industries of 
Grermany and the languishing state of industrial activity in England is 
too marked a one to allow us to contemplate such an unfavourable 
comparison with equanimity or passive forbearance. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

The rise of Germany as an industrial nation has been almost 
phenomenal. Aided by the State in every possible way, and partly 
protected from foreign competition by high tarififs, her industries of all 
kinds — whether suited to the country or not — came into existence, 
developed, and flourished. Soon there was no sufficiently extended 
market at home for such a rapid increase of production, and an outlet 
had to be found abroad. As her progress in this direction was much 
hampered by the protective and heavy duties of other countries, she 
began in 1891 to make a series of special tarifiF treaties with Belginni, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Switzerland. Later, in 1892 and 1893, 
came those with Servia and Eoumania ; and lastly, in February 1894» 
the famous commercial Treaty with Russia, the coping stone of tliis 
great work, was finally concluded. In 1892, treaties were also made 
with Uruguay, Egypt, and Columbia, which contained the most-favoured- 
nation clause. These have all proved to be of great service in disposing 
of her surplus produce, and she is doing her best to conclude similar 
treaties with still more countries. Every possible effort is being made 
in all directions to push her export trade abroad, not only to European 
nations, but especially to the smaller States in distant parts of the 
world. (See chap. iii. on " Foreign Competition.") Grermany may 
now be said to be pledged to the policy of developing her industries by 
all available means, of which new commercial tariff treaties will not be 
the least portion. It should be noted that, in the conclusion of these 
treaties of the nineties, there is no deviation whatever from the former 
strict protective policy. They merely lowered in special cases particular 
custom duties at home, and prevented the increase of others abroad, or 
obtained certain reductions there. 

The relative positions of the German Empire and Great Britain have 
been somewhat reversed in late years. Formerly our chief exports to 
Germany were manufactured articles ; but latterly they have largely 
consisted of raw materials, which are returned here in the form ol 
manufactured goods, not only for re-exportation, but actually for our 
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own consumption. Her chief exports to us are manufactured articles, 
similar to what we ourselves produce, and some of which are England's 
staple products, such as woollens and worsteds, all kinds of underlinen, 
clothes, printed and dyed cottons, ironmongery, corner and angle iron, 
paper and glass. Our exports to her and hers to us are, however, in 
some cases unduly augmented in statistics by the fact that certain kinds 
of our goods, as cotton for instance, go there to be printed and to be 
more elaborately finished, after which they return to England. 

The largest export trade of Germany is to Great Britain, and 
amounted for articles of domestic produce alone to £22,639,000 in 1885, 
or nearly 15% of the whole, in 1890 to £84,476,000, or 20£%, and in 1895 
to £83,776,000,* or 20% of the total exportation. It is distressing to 
observe the steadily increasing exports to us of articles similar to our 
own, which has gone on in spite of the general commercial depression 
in late years. Though German commerce may have fallen off in some 
parts of the world, it has substantially increased in others, and is larger 
now than it has ever been as regards importation. In 18851 her 
exports of home produce stood at £143,015,000 and 18,814,000 metric 
tons; in 1895 they had reached £166,950,000 and 28,329,000 tons, 
representing increases of £22,935,000 in value, and of 9,515,000 tons in 
quantity. Her imports for home consumption had increased from 
£147,220,000 and 17,867,000 tons, in 1885, to £198,165,000 and 
32,536,000 tons in 1895, indicating an advance of £62,807,000 in value, 
and 14,669,000 tons in quantity. Her productive power in almost every 
industry has largely increased. A later table of the values of exports 
from 1885 to 1895 (p. 129) will l)est illustrate her remarkable advance 
in industries, by which ours are so seriously menaced. 

It is somewhat startling to an ordinary English reader to discover 
that Germany's present principal export is in woollen textiles, and that 
third t in importance on the list stand cotton goods ! Fourth come silk 
manufactures, fifth coals, sixth machines of all kinds, seventh iron 
goods, and eighth clothes and underlinen — all manufactured products, 
in most of which we till lately believed that we almost controlled the 
markets of the world. The value of these seven categories alone ot 
exported manufactures was £43,850,000 in 1895 !— or £11,105,000 for 
woollens, £9,195,000 for cottons, £6,405,000 for silk goods, £5,350,000 
for coals, £4,545,000 for machines, £3,955,000 for rough iron-work, and 

* Gennan figures for 1895; 1885 and 1890 Board of Trade returiiH 
t These are all figoree from Gennan statistics. 
X Sogar oomes second, with £9,190,000. 
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£3,295,000 for clothes, dress requisites, and underlinen. In oonsidering 
export returns, it must be remembered that even where the values ha?e 
declined, owing to fall in prices, the quantity has, in most cases, 
materially increased. The 1893 and 1894 figures show a far greater 
fnll in value than in volume. 

The indefatigable energy of Germans to secure foreign trade was 
well exemplified during the period of the tariff war with Russia, before 
the signing of the new treaty in February, 1894. The exports to the 
!^i8sian Empire, of iron, machinery, woollens, drugs, and leather, 
incroiised by some £2,000,000 over the previous year's trade, in spite of 
the (uistoms warfare. And this took place, though the duties in finssia 
on (Gorman imports had been increased by 50%. It is said that the 
Russian (lovernment will establish of&cial depots in German commercial 
fontn\s for the exhibition of their goods, in order to still further develop 
tho activity of l>oth countries* commerce. Both are doing their best to 
mlvanot* their trade with one another to the utmost 

lloing desirous of putting before the reader a clear statement of the 
oi>nmuMviul n^latious of the German Empire with foreign countries, 
undor tho now era of tariff treaties, I cannot do better than quote from 
tho Mk^ n^ports of Sir Charles Oppenheimer, H.B.M. Consul-General 
lit Frankfurt, of which several lengthy extracts are given in Annex 
No. \^ {\K 170). and from which a cursory view can be obtained of the 
*»\i>tinu situation, and of the circumstances that led to the conclusiou 
of thi»8o ttvatiov*^ with each coimtry. 

lu\jH>ris and oxjH^rtv^ are now considered, and a comparison of the im- 
portation o( raw iuat< rial and manufactures into (Jermany is first made. 



No r^:v i'oMlWKlSON OF GeIJMAX TrADE IN RAW MATERIALS 

\NU MANUFACTURES, 1886-1895. 
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The increase in imports in the decade is 11,833,000 tons of raw 
material, worth £31,160,000, and of 610,000 of manufactnres, worth 
£3,425,000; that in exports is 4,720,000 of raw material, worth 
£8,455,000, and 22,000 tons of manufactured articles, wortii £11,770,000. 
The exportation of manufactures therefore exceeds die importation by a 
value of £8,345,000. 

As exports chiefly concern ua in international competition, I deal 
priucipaUy with them in this work, so that the reader may see the rise 
of Germany and her enormous importance amonf; industrial States. 



No. 66. Sixteen Chief Gebmas Exports in £1000, 1885-1895. 



. WonlleD texlilei . 7,749 I 9,0S5 

. Sngar 7,847 10,804 

Cotton teitile* 1,651 3,I7Q 

Bilkgoodt 836 85» 

Cokl 4,030 6,77a 

IhchuiesofatlkiDdx 2,493 ' S.310 

I InniWBra, loagU 3.583 \ t,575 

Olothw, Ntiolua of dreaa, UDderlineii. elu. 1,339 6,1)67 

■ Aniline djM 1,724 1,892 

Leather utiel««, flnu t,413 8,793 

Leather for gloves . . . 1.241 ' 1,673 

Buoks, etc , , ? ? 

WouUenyara 1,811 ' 1,972 

Coloured iiictiires, copper plittes. cte. , . ? I ? 

CokH S96 1,245 

Ironwnre, fint . . - S47 I 1,395 
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The fact that wooUen and cotton textiles form over 12^ of the 
whole of Germany's exports, with a value of £20,295,000 in 1895, is 
surprising news to most Englishmen. And they will be still more 
astonished to leam that woollens head the list of the exports of the 
German Empire by a long way with £11,105,000, and that cottons are 
next but one with £8,645,000. Silk goods follow with £6,405.000, and 
then coals with £5,350,000 ! As this latter fact is so little known, I 
give here a statement of coal and coke exported to the chief European 
conntries. 
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No. 67. Export of Coal and Coke, ix 1000 Metric Tons, 1885-1895. 



PnreciPAL CouirTRTE.s. 


18P5. 

Tons. 
2.382 


Coal. 

1895. 

Tons. 
4,380 
8,457 1 
782 ' 
749 
577 
199 
21 
? 

10,360 1 
5,350 

1 


+ or - 
'95 r. '85. 

Toni». 

+ 1,998 

+ 681 

4 

+ 176 

- 646 

- 124 

- 47 

9 

• 

+ 1.365 
+ 1,320 


1 


Cose. 




1895 Imi*obta!CCI£. 


1885. 

Tom. 
68 
43 
25 
40 

♦420 
38 
6 
? 

633 
396 


189S. 




]. Augtria-Hungarv 


1 Tom. 

1 555 

122 

346 

72 

907 

143 

21 

4-4 

8,293 
1,780 


+ 487 


2. Netherlands . '. 

3. Bel&rium 


2,776 
786 
573 
♦1,223 
323 
68 
? 

8.995 
4,030 


'+ 79 
+ 321 


4. Switzerland 

5. Franco 


+ .-« 

; + 4«7 


6. Russia 


+ 105 


7. Italy 


+ 15 


8. Australia 


+ 44 


Total export to all countries . . . 
Total value „ „ in £1,000 


+ L««<> 
+ L384 



* Includes Algiers in 18»5. 



The result is an augmentation of 1,365,000 tons, valued at £1,320,000. 
for coal, and of 1,660,000 tons, worth £1.384,000, for coke. The total 
value of the former in 1895 was £6,350,000, and of the latter £1,780.000. 
or £7,130,000 for both. It will be seen that the exportation of coke has 
increased to every country, whereas for coal, it has only done so to 
Austria-Hungary and Switzerland. In 1885 no German coal or coke 
came to England. But, in 1895, 24,295 tons of the former and 1,250 of 
the latter were sent over. 

A few notes on the chief markets for these 16 classes of exports, 
and England's proportionate consumption of them in 1895, will not 
be without interest.* The United States is the largest customer for 
woollens with 5456 tons, or 17% of the whole ; England comes second 
with 4865 tons, or 16% ; and we take nearly all the hosierj", or 1436 tons 
— 692 tons also went to India, and 104 to Canada. In cotton gootls 
the United States are first again, with 7338 tons, or 21%, and we second 
with 5844, or 17%. The former takes over half the hosiery, or 5,928 
tons. 343 tons of cottons went to India, 258 to the Cape, 262 to 
Australia, and 100 to Canada — all chiefly hosiery, except to the Cape, 
where cloths and stuffs predominated. 

The condition of the textile industry of Germany is in a healthy 
state, and has gradually improved. The worsted trade particularly 
shows very great activity ; and American orders are larger than ever. 

The development of the cotton industry has l)een a remarkable one. 

♦ German Statistics. 
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In 1895 the number of spindles was over 4,672,000, distributed thus — 
1,400,000 in Alsace-Lorraine, 1,344,250 in Prussia, 1,331,427 in Saxony, 
1,165,636 in Bavaria, 435,885 in Wurtemburg, and 395,000 in Baden. 
Their number from 1877 to 1892 increased by 28% versus one of 2i% 
for England; but their absolute number, represented by the latter 
percentage, is nearly equal to the former. Up to 1877, fine yam was a 
weak point in the German manufacture, but, since then, the finest kinds 
required have been produced. In 1876 the percentage of British 
imports of cotton yarn was 17^%; in 1891 it had become 8% only. 
Particularly great progress in all branches has been made since 1887. 
Exports will now be considered in detail. 

No. 68. Export of Cotton Textiles, 1886-95. 



QuANTirr IN Tons. { Valck in £1,000. 



PstXCIPAL Clar^km. 



1886. 



Tons. 
Cloee textures, bleached .... 1,624 
dyed and printed . 12,090 
TnmmingB {poMtemehttrie) and 

buttong 2,377 

Laoes and embroideries .... 813 

Hosiery ! 8,299 

Yam (and wool and cotton mixed)* i 7,824 



1895. 

Toni«. 
1,947 
16,670 

3,436 

687 

11,313 

7,694 



1886. 

£ 

285 
8,235 

715 
8,030 
3,525 

910 



1895. 

e 

305 
8,875 

1,170 

1,030 

8,395 

835 



+ or - '95 V. '86. 



Qniintity 
intOM. 



+ 323 
+ 4,580 

+ 1,058 
- 126 
+ 3,014 
+ 870 



Valae i|i 
£1.000. 



+ 20 
+ 640 « 

+ 455 

- 1,000 

- 180 

- 75 



• Vigogne. 

There are large gains in all the above classes, amounting in 
quantity to 9,346 tons, but a loss of 126 in laces and embroideries. In 
values, the first three show an increase of £1,115,000 ; but the last 
three a diminution of £1,205,000. The nett gain for cotton textiles in 
the decade is 9,220 tons, but there is a nett loss of £90,000 from the 
fall in value of the last three in the table. 



iNo. 69. Export of Woollen Textiles, 1886-95. 



QUAKTITY IX T09C.9. 



Pbixctpal Clasufa 



Toiin. 

Blankets, all kinds 836 

Plnahes 1,198 

Trimmings (poBtemenierie) and 

buttons . 1.461 

Hosiery, plain 3,276 

Cloths and stuffs, printed . . . 541 

M plain . . . 20,211 

Yam 6,407 



1886. I 1893. 



Tonji. 

1.335 
771 

1,327 

3,750 

724 

23,921 

9,048 



Valck in £1000. 



1886. 



£ 

175 

540 

1,025 
1.555 
230 
7,580 
2.240 



1896. 

£ 

265 
295 

930 
1,520 

305 
7,535 
8^0 



+ or - '95 V, '86. 



Quantity 
in tons. 

Toiui. 


Value in 


£1000. 


£ 


+ 499 


+ 90 


- 427 


- 245 


- 134 


- 95 


+ 474 


- 85 


+ 188 


+ 75 


+ 3,710 


- 45 


+ 2,641 


+ 100 
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Here in quantity there is a gain of 4,866 tons, but a loss of 561 for 
plushes and trimmings. There is, again, a great fall in prices for most 
woollen textiles, which is most marked in hosiery and cloths (plain). 
Though there is an improvement of 3,710 tons in the latter, yet there is 
a decrease of £45,000 in value. 

For the export of metals of all kinds, the chapter on " Metals and 
their Manufactures " (p. 108) should be consulted. 



No. 70. Chief Miscellaneous Manufactures Exported, 

1886-95— Germany. 



Articlk. 



Books, maps, olo. .... 
Caoutohonc wares .... 

Cement 

Glass of all kinds .... 
Instruments, astronomical,ctc. 

Paper 

Poroelain 

Telegraph apparatus . . . 
Toys 



QUANTITT 


IK Tons. 


Value ii 


1886. 


1895. 
Tons, 


1 

1886. ' 

1 


TUDB. 


£ 


8,828 


10,933 
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2,414 


2,925 


955 
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471,124 


6,400 


73,667 


113,422 


1,275 
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855 
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35,658 


73,586 


a,170 


8,098 


16,388 


365 1 


62 


210 


45 


9,359 


14,637 


635 ; 

1 



1895. 



£ 

2,625 

905 

6,000 

1,420 

1,445 

8,080 

820 

135 

1,350 



•f or - '95 V. '86. 



Quantity In 
tons. 



Tons. 
+ 2,051 
+ 511 
+ 105,209 



+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 



39,755 

125 

37,928 

8,290 

148 

5,278 



Value in 
£1000. 

£ 
+ 1,070 

- 50 

- 400 
+ 145 
+ 715 

- 90 
+ 455 
+ 90 
+ 715 



In all the above there are increases in quantity, but, for cement, paper, 
and caoutchouc wares, decreases in value. The largest developments 
are telegraph apparatus, with 239%, or 148 tons, from 1885 to 1895 ; 
paper with 106%, or 37,928 (though £90,000 less in value) ; and porcelain 
with 100%, or 8290 tons. The total growth of these eight classes in the 
eleven years was 199,295 tons. To compare these with our exports of 
identical commodities (see appendix. Annex No. 10, p. 196) is instructive. 

No. 71. Other Miscellaneous Exports, 1886-95. Gerbiany. 



Akticlk. 




Value ix £1,000. 



•I- or - '95 o. '86. 



Beer 

Delfware . . . 
GuDB, etc., for sport 
Leather, fine wares 
for gloves 
gloves . 
„ rough wares 
Kifles, for warfare 

QugBLT 

Silk manufactures 
Wine 



»» 



Tons. 

129,840 

6,687 

72 

4,989 

2,693 

292 

1,035 

15 

568,396 

5,285 

25,979 



1»95. 



Tons. 

77,145 

11,072 

95 

2,957 

5,010 

396 

1,159 

1,957 

894,048 

4,837 

20,352 



1886. 



1895. 



QoajiUty In 
tons. 



£ 

975 

150 

55 

4,990 

1,280 

1,165 

380 

50 

7,060 

7,815 

1,225 



£ 

725 

360 

125 

2,810 

2,630 

1,290 

355 

1,270 

9,645 

6,355 

1,045 



Tons. 

52,695 

4,385 

23 

2,032 

2,317 

104 

124 

1,942 

+ 325,652 

448 

- 5,627 



Value in 
£1,000. 



+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 



£ 

250 

210 

70 

8,180 

1,350 

125 

25 

1,220 

2,585 

1,460 

180 
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Here the most wonderful increase is in arms (rifles for warfare), 
which in the short space of ten years developed from 15 tons to 
1,957, with an increased value of £1,220,000, or from £50,000 only in 
1886 to £1,270,000 in 1895. 

Returns prepared by our Board of Trade show that the quantity 
and value of wearing apparel of German origin exported to us is as 
follows : — 

No. 72. German Exports of WEiVRiNG Apparel to England, 

1880-93. 



Tear. Amockt ik Cwts. 



Value nr £1000. 



ISSO* 
IBSS* 
1990 



16,183 
20,531 
83,426 



1893 50,879 

+ or — '93 r. '80 + 34,696 



805 

871 

1,750 

1,403 

+ 598 



* Included GibralUr, BfalU, and Cjpnis in these yean. 

Here the advance from 16,183 cwt. to 50,879, and from £805,000 to 
£1,403,000, is enormous, amounting to 212% for the first and 74% for the 
second. 

Turning now to a comparatively new industry of Germany, we find 
that its shipbuilding yards are greatly increasing their trade every year, 
and are said to have far more orders than they can possibly execute. 
Would that such were the state of things in England ! In 1894, out of 
a total of 71 ships built for the mercantile marine, 54 were constructed 
in German yards, and only 15 in ours. Shipowners are making strenuous 
efforts to supply vessels of very large carrying capacity, which, on account 
of the greater economy of working, will earn a profit where smaller ones 
do not. The cost of constructing ships has also been very low in the 
last few years; and the rivalry with British yards has become very 
serious indeed. In 1895 the tonnage built in Germany was 6,000 tons 
less than in 1894, the figures being 101,400 and 117,620 ; but it was 
still a most satisfactory result when one compares it with the 48,200 
and 66,470 only of 1892 and 1893 respectively. So many contracts for 
merchant vessels have been given to the German firms that only a few 
could be accepted, as the orders in hand will not be completed till 1897. 

A meeting of shipbuilders and ironmasters was recently held in 
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Hanover for the purpose of advocating the use of Gterman instead 
of English materials in the shipbuilding yards, even though more costly. 
It is stated that the owners of iron works have agreed to largely increase 
their establishments and output in order to be able to supply all the 
necessary ironwork, and further that "they will be willing to work without 
profit," — or " eoen at a slight loss, — to begin with." The State railways 
will also co-operate in this movement by granting still lower special 
freights on these materials. Considerations of a patriotic and commerdal 
nature have been the cause of this remcurkable procedure. 

Such steps, if carried out, will inevitably further damage our expor- 
tation of metals and their manufactures to Germany, and must also 
reduce the already restricted foreign market for our iron industry 
products, — a consideration of enormous importance to our welfare. 

A comparison of some of the chief articles of iron exported from 
Germany and Great Britain in 1895 is now attempted. The categories 
do not correspond exactly ; but, taken as a whole, and approximately, 
one learns a good deal that is unexpected. 

No. 73. Iron Trade— Comparison of Total Exports of Each 
Class from Germany* and Great Briiain in 1885 to 1895. 



Orkat Britaik, 1895. 



Gkbmak EVPfRE, 1896. 



Class of Iron. 



Angle and bolt and rod . . . 

Tubes and pipes, wrought . . 

Bar iron 

Iron puddled, and puddled bars 

Bailroad rails 

„ chairs and sleepers 
„ uncnumerated* . . . 

Pig iron 

Wire, iron, or steel, and manu- 
factures of, except telegraph 

Machinery and mill work . . 

Nails, screws, rivets .... 

Sheets and boiler plates . . . 



+ or — + or — 
in 1000tons,in £100«i, 
'95 t>. '85. |'96tJ. '85. 



+ 



Tons. 

11) 

12 

101 

7 

123 

122 

10 

87 



£ 

- 137 
+ 213 

- 630 

- 31 
I - 1,332 

- 503 

- 174 
+ 15 



I + or — 
in lOuOtons, 
'95 V. '86. 



Tons. 
+ 142 
+ 14 

-f 100 

- 47 

-f 23 

+ 13 

+ 66 



+ or - 
in £1000. 
'95 V, '86. 



- 13 + 22 
? +4,064 

+ 4+93 

- 68 I- 563 



1 + 
1 + 

! + 



£ 

645 
135 
515 



- 250 
+ 105 
+ 155 

- 185 



- 33 - 170 
+ 67 +2,010 
+ 24 + 140 



CUm of Iron. 



Angle and comer iron. 
Pipes rolled, wrought 
Iron in bars, wrought. 

Railway rails. 

„ sleepers, fiah-pUi 
„ axles, springs. 

Raw iron. 

Wire, iron. 

Machines and parts thcreo 

Nails, wire. 

9 



The comparison item by item does not exactly agree, as one sees at 
once. But what very favourable results figure for the Grerman iron 
trade, and what very unsatisfactory ones for us ! In quantities there 

* 1885 figures for Germany not available in time. The period compared, therefore, i> 
eleven years for us, and ten for them, as 1886 had to be used. 
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are only 2 decreases on the Grennan side out of 10, while on the 
English one there are 9 minus signs out of 11. And values are almost 
equally disappointing. In angle, bolt, and rod iron our decrease for 
the 11 years was 19,000 tons, valued at £137,000 ; their increase, mean- 
while, was 142,000 metric tons, valued at £645,000 ! In bar iron, the 
comparison is still worse, we figuring for losses of 101,000 tons and 
£630,000 vermis their gains of 100,000 tons and £515,000 ! The other 
contrasts are best seen on the table itself. 

Tabulated statements of the total German exports to European and 
non-European countries, from 1885 to 1895, are of great importance to 
us, in order that we may compare their totals with ours, and thereby 
gauge their progress as compared with ours. 

No. 74. German Expokts of Domestic Mebchaxdise to 18 



^» v^. « 


-ik« 


■^ 


mm mm 


EUBOPEAX COUXTRTKS, IN 


£1000.» 


k^Av^Aj jk 


v^ ^ v^ 


COCSTBY. ' 188S. 


18M. 


£ 


18M. 

£ 


+ or - 


+ or- 
'Sftr.tt. 


£ 1 




£ 


£ 


Austria- HuDgary . . 14,222 


16,621 


17,644 


18,695 


+ 


4,473 


+ 2,074 


Belgium .... 


• 


7^1 


7,532 


7,491 


7,957 


+ 


586 


+ 425 


Bulgaria t . 








27 


143 


284 


220 


+ 


193 


+ 77 


Denmark. . 








2,592 


8,723 


8,967 


4,558 


+ 


1,966 


+ 885 


France t . 








12,424 


11,529 


9,382 


10,114 


— 


2,310 


- Ml* 


Greece. . 








89 


185 


178 


195 


+ 


106 


+ 10 


Holland . 








11,237 


12,886 


12,174 


12,235 


+ 


998 


- 6U 


Italy . . . 








4,253 


4,655 


4/)36 


4,111 


! 


142 


- 544 


Norway . 








551 


1,986 


2,007 


2.109 


+ 


1,558 


+ 123 


Portugal § 








261 


1,056 


543 


652 


+ 


391 


- 401 


Boumania 








710 


1,934 


1,744 


1,187 


+ 


477 


- 747 


BuMiall . 








7,204 


9,185 


8,529 


10,388 


1 + 


8,184 


+ 1,203 


Senria . . 








153 


140 


163 


87 


1 


66 


53 


Spain ^ 








1,764 


2,653 


1,526 


1,557 


1 


207 


- 1,096 


Sweden 








1,937 


4,564 


8,637 


8,812 


+ 


875 


- 752 


Switzerland . 






» 4 


7,239 


1,775 


9,237 


10,790 


, + 


8,551 


+ 2.015 


Turkey ♦• 








392 


1,702 


1,718 


1,950 


+ 


L558 


1 + 248 


United Kingdom ft ., 8S,639 


81476 


81,590 


88,776 


+ 11,137 


- 700 



t iDclndes Etftern BoomelU alnce 1889. % iDclndes AlgecU and Tunic 

I Includes Asoret and Madeira. H In Karope, and Asia, and Finland. ^ laclodca Canarj Islaada. 

** In Europe, Asia, and Africa, except Eorpi. ft Indodes Gibraltar and Malta prior to 1889. 



Comparing 1885 and 1895, there are only four minus signs, all 
small except to France. On making a comparison of 1895 and 1890, 
and subsequent, therefore, to all Hanse Towns considerations, there 
are nine decreases — £1,415,000 to France and £1,096,000 to Spain 
being the largest. Tlie principal gains for the latter interval of 5 
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years has been £2,074,000 to Austria-Hungaiy, £2,015,000 to Switzer- 
land, and £1,203,000 to Eussia. So that German commerce, since 1890, 
has only progressed with half of all the listed countries ; for, of the 18, 
nine show increases and nine decreases. 

On comparing 14 countries receiving exports of British and Grerman 
origin, we obtain the following remarkable results from 1890 to 1895 
for European nations : — 



No. 75. Comparison of Next Results of British and German 
Exports of Domestic Produce to 14 European Countries fob 
Period 1890 to 1895. 
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Nett results i - 

1 
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8,974 


— 
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8,319 

1 



The total results are increases amounting to £1,845,000 only for us 
versus £4,918,000 for the Germans. Our losses amount to £10,819,000 
versus their 6,573,000 only. Tlie nett results for both are a loss to us, 
in the 5 years for the 14 countries, of £8,974,000, as compared with 
a decrease for them of merely £655,000. This enormous difference 
of our respective trades in home produce is astounding as regards the 
comparative effect of the depression of commerce, since 1890, on both 
nations. In the chief British Colonies, according to German statistics, 
the following are the figures for the imports there from Germany : — 
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No. 76. German Exports of Domestic Merchandise to 

British Colonies, 1885 to 1895. 



BRirtim CoLoaiss. 


1886. 
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133 

? 

? 
276 


1890. 


1894. 


1895. 
£ 

1,143 
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51 

652 

2,232 


+ or - 
*96 V. '90. 


Australasia 


£ 
1,097 

746 
84 

270 
1,608 


£ 
1,016 

838 

58 

588 

1,958 


£ 

+ 46 


Britiah North America 

British West Indies 

Cape of Gtood Hope and Natal . . . 
India 


+ 70 
- 33 
+ 382 
+ 624 



Since 1890 and up to 1895, there are improvements of £624,000 to 
India, £382,000 to the Cape, and £70,000 to Canada ; but there is 
a diminution of £33,000 to the British West Indies. 



No. 77. Comparison of Nett Eesults of British and German 
Exports of Domestic Produce to 15 Countries outside Europe, 
IN £1000, 1890 TO 1895. 
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Difference in &Toar of— 



£rolakd. 



242 
85 



70 



Gbrmakt. 

£ 
8,566 
1,870 

569 
1,632 

48 
135 

69 
485 
291 
569 
1,707 
734 



8,063 
8.205 

n,28g^ 



The nett results are here worse than with European nations, showing 
a total loss, for 15 countries, of £10,043,000 for us, as contrasted with 
an improvement of £1,225,000 for Germany, or a total balance of 
£11,268,000 in favour of that State. 
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Looking into items, it is seen that to the Argentine Kepublic we 
lost £8,067,000 in the 10 years, whereas our trade rivals increased 
their home exports by £499,000 ; to Brazil we lost £136,000 verm 
their improvement of £1,734,000 ; to China our commerce fell off by 
£1,355,000, theirs rose by £277,000 ; and to the United States our 
decrease was twice as large as theirs, or £4,120,000, compared with 
£2,413,000 for their reduction. In fact, they had decreases in 5 only 
out of the fifteen countries, while we had 11. Their progress in most 
parts of the world is remarkable, to say the least of it, when compared 
with ours. 

A table of the exports of German domestic produce to these 15 
nations in 1885, 1890, and 1895 will be found in the appendix. Annex 
No. 4 (p. 159). 

When one reviews the facts brought out by the tables in this 
chapter, and couples them with the other facts mentioned in chap. iiL, 
on " Foreign Competition " (showing the untiring energy of the Germans 
in taking the best advantage of old and new markets), one is compelled 
to acknowledge that their industrial rivalry is indeed a most serious 
one, in so far as their rapid development may be a cause of our retarded 
commercial progress. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TRADE WITH JAPAN AND CHINA. 

In the East we still have some hopes of better trade in the future, with 
the greater opening up of Japan and China to European commerce. 
Here are opportunities for us, though there, as elsewhere, we shall have 
to deal with keen German and other competition in many manufactured 
articles. In Japan to-day, even as in Germany some twenty-five years 
ago, there is a great ambition to become an important commercial and 
industrial nation. The wonderful success of the Japanese in lately 
obtaining a sudden world-wide reputation as a remarkable military and 
naval Power has beeii to them a great incentive to do likewise in trade. 
They now hope to become the industrial centre of the East, and, judging 
by their wonderful cleverness and adaptability to all European ideas, 
ways, and methods, there is hardly any doubt but that they will 
succeed in the course of time. How far they will carry this success, 
and how soon they will attain it in a high degree, are interesting 
questions of the future. Their industrial progress, even in its present 
stage, has already to some extent reduced our markets for certain 
commodities. It may seriously menace our trade in the East in 
years to come. 

The Japanese are essentially practical, and even as they learned the 
art of war by sending their young men to all the best military and 
naval schools of the world, so they are now about to learn the art of 
trade by placing some of their people in foreign countries, in industrial 
factories, and in commercial houses, in order to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of business and its European methods. Should they, by so 
doing, also acquire those straightforward and honest business ways 
which are necessary for sound and extensive trade, and thereby raise 
the at present sometimes low standard of commercial morality, they 
will indeed become a commercial nation of the first importance in 
the Eastern hemisphere. How far this ambitious commercial spirit is 
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carried may be judged from the following extract from the interesting 
Consular report from Tokio, for 1895 : — * 

'' Commercial and industrial questions are now almost as popular 
subjects of treatment, both in the press and by public speakers, as 
the most urgent political questions, whether foreign or domestic. 
Among them are such matters as the extension of existing steam 
routes ; the results of treaty revision on trade ; insurance ; establishment 
of technical and commercial schools ; the training of officers and men 
for the mercantile marine; improvement of chambers of conMnerce 
and of the existing system of trade guilds; the despatch of com- 
missioners to study commercial conditions abroad ; the establishment of 
a floating exhibition of Japanese products ; the effects on the trade of 
Japan of the opening of the Siberian Railway and Nicaragua Canal, 
when Japan may become one of the greatest commercial centres of 
the world, etc. Among public speakers are found not only officials, 
whose special province is trade and agriculture, merchants, and bankers, 
but even a naval officer of high rank has considered it not beneath his 
dignity to tell his countrymen that they can only become a great 
nation by developing trade, and that trade is as worthy of their liest 
efforts as war. 

" Abundant evidence is given almost daily that the attention of the 
thinking classes is being seriously devoted to the above and kindred 
subjects, and, when it is remembered that a single generation ago trade 
in any form was considered the most degrading of pursuits, and that all 
engaged in it were, in the social scale, the lowest of the low, the present 
spirit of the people seems not to be the least of the many great changes 
that have come over them. 

" The cost of running regular lines of mail steamers to Australia, 
across the pacific to the United States, and to England is freely dis- 
cussed, and it is argued that Government subsidies would now be well 
devoted to helping the Japanese shipping companies to bear the loss 
which, in early years at any rate, must attend the carrying out of such 
projects." 

Up to the present time it is satisfactory to learn that, in Japan, our 
trade has more than maintained its proportionate share. The foreign 
trade in 1894 was greater than ever before, and was three times as large 
as ten years previously. Our proportion for the British Empire was 
36%, of which one-half was with Great Britain. 

• No. 1658. [Foreign Office, 189C.] 
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It will yet be many years before the Japanese can, though backed 
up by the special advantages of their silver currency, become independent 
of all manufactures from Western nations, which is their fond hope in 
the enthusiasm of their present ambition. Their efforts in this direction 
are many. Firstly, the cotton-spinning industry of Japan has developed 
immensely. On January 1, 1895, there were 47 mills with about 
540,000 spindles, as against 16 in 1884 with only 43,700 spindles. 
In January this year (1896) there were 632,130, and 352,427 more in 
construction or planned. By next year, 1897, one may count on there 
being about 1,200,000 working. It is calculated that about 700,000 spin- 
dles will supply local consumption, so that the rest will manufacture for 
export to China and elsewhere, where they compete with our cottons. 
In 1887 Japan consumed 15% of home-made cotton yarns, and 85% of 
foreign ones. In 1892 that country consumed 72% of locally produced 
yam, and only 28% of the foreign article. The consumption per head of 
population had also increased from 1*9 (kin) * in 1892, to 2*4 (kin) in 
1894 Cotton spinning is Japan's chief industry now : and new mills 
are being put up and planned. Even some woollen mills exist which 
manufacture blankets and shawls. 

It is a curious fact that the Japanese were sent to Germany of all 
places — not to England, the centre of the woollen goods trade — ^to 
study the manufacture of woollen articles. It would be interesting to 
know why they did not come to us to learn, which would have resulted 
in more orders for machinery, etc., to English makers, instead of to 
German firms. No doubt this is another instance of German foresight 
and attention to small beginnings. Most probably more advantageous 
terms were offered to these Japanese to go to German rather than to 
English mills to learn textile industries. 

Our importation of metals into Japan is still the principal one by 
far; but Belgium and Germany are fast progressing, and are advancing 
in some directions faster than we are. From 1884 to 1894, England 
more than doubled her value of imported iron and manufactures of iron, 
but Belgium increased her imports ten times over. In iron nails we 
lost ground in those 11 years, while Germany increased her share 
nearly tenfold. In steel we trebled our imports, but Germany, France, 
and Belgium did a great deal more than treble theirs. Basic steel from 
the Continent is to some extent supplanting British iron, because it is 
cheaper. And the same is the case for shafting, for dockyards, and 

• 1 kin = 1} lb. 
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arsenals. As a rule, where Germans take the orders, it is because their 
prices are lower. 

In the rapidly increasing local manufactures of Japan, we have 
additional reason to pay every attention to our trade there. The 
opportunities for British enterprise — or Continental, if we are not 
careful — can be seen from the fact that the length of railways has 
increased from 422 miles in 1890 to 2,243 in 1895, that some 2,000 more 
are being constructed, and that 2,000 more still are said to be already 
surveyed. The material required will, therefore, be considerable ; and 
we should partake largely of it. Docks, cotton mills, sugar refineries, 
etc., offer unusual openings for British exporters. 

In 1893 Japan possessed 680 steamers of 110,200 tons; at the end 
of 1894 she had 1,017 steamships. She has many more now. There 
are said to be 65 ship-building yards, which turn out excellent 
work. 

Such figures give some idea of the commercial possibilities of the 
Japanese Empire. It appears that her mercantile marine has about 
doubled since the war with China, and that her tonnage is now about 
300,000 for merchant vessels. Previous to 1869, foreign ships could 
not be owned by individuals. In March, 1896, a monthly service of 
Japanese steamers to European ports was opened under laige Grovem- 
ment subsidies. Lines to San Francisco, India, Antwerp, and London 
have been started. 

One factor that has lai'gely operated to help Japanese industries is 
the fall in silver, for it has made the difference in price in favour of 
their own manufactures larger than before. The cost of production is 
also favoured by a plentiful coal supply (amounting to over 8 million 
tons in 1893) and very low wages. These advantages, combined with 
the promptitude of the Japanese to take advantage of all trade openings 
and to learn all things pertaining to commerce, are the causes of a 
remarkable advance in all directions. 

It is probable that our total imports will go on increasing largely in 
spite of developing local manufacture ; for what will be lost to us in 
textiles will be made up for in an increased demand for other kinds of 
British produce, such as machines, metal products, and, for a time, 
perhaps, for merchant ships until the yards of Japan (mentioned above) 
can supply all their local requirements. And for men-of-war no doubt it 
will be long before the orders quite cease to come to England and 
Germany. Of the 19 vessels built for the Japanese navy since 1885 
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(up to May, 1896) 12 were constructed in Japan, not to speak of many 
torpedo boats. 

The following tables are compiled from the official yearly statistical 
returns of the foreign trade of Japan, from 1888 to 1895, which are in my 
possession ; and they give an interesting insight into the rise of that 
country as a commercial nation. Our trade to the East is here only 
considered as regards Japan and China, for the limits of this little volume 
do not permit of a more extended inquiry. Moreover, the statistics 
elaborated in the foregoing chapters are necessarily dry reading ; and 
further figures for other States would unduly weary the reader, already 
overburdened with statistical data essential to the object of this book. 



No. 78. Trade of Japan, 1880 to 1895. 
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Foreign. 
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Yen. 
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29 
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Foreign. 


Japanese. 

Yen. 
87,950 
86,146 
65,791 
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TuUl. 


1880 . 
1885 . 
1890 . 
1895 . 




Yen. 
86,626 
89.356 
81,728 
189,260 


Yen. 
444 
999 
811 

1,121 


Yen. 
88,395 
87,146 
66,603 
186,112 




'95». '85. . 

•95 r. W . 
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+ 99,756 
+ 340 
+ 47,413 
+ 58 


+ 148 
+ 510 
+ 119 
+ 205 


+ 99,904 
+ 341 
+ 47,532 
+ 58 
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+ 122 
+ 12 
+ 310 
+ 38 


+ 98,845 

+ 272 
+ 79,200 
+ 144 


+ 98,966 
-t- 270 
+ 79,509 
+ 144 



* sines 1888, silver yen : prior to that year it comprised gold and silver, 
one dollar. 



Silver yen == 2t, Id, in 1806 ; 



The most noticeable feature here is the rapid progress throughout the 
period 1885 to 1895, and especially its continuance from 1890 to 1895, 
when compared with the retrograde movement in many European 
countries in the latter 5 years and with the small comparative advance 
in the 11 years for others. Total imports rose from 1885 to 1895 by 
99,904,000 yen, or 341%, and exports by 98,966,000, or 270%. The 
foreign imports rose 340%, or by 99,756,000 yen, representing a volume 
three and a half times larger than eleven years ago. The industrial 
rise of the Japanese Empire is shown by the greatly increased exports of 
Japanese origin of 98,445,000, or an advance of 272% for the period, 
without including the vastly increased supply of local demand, especially 
in textiles. 

I now state the imports from and exports to all countries (exceeding 
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1,000,000 yen, for the value of their imports), in order of their 1895 
importance. Anam and other parts of French India (grouped together 
in Japanese statistics) imported to a value of 3*8 million yen in that 
year; but, as their 1889 figures do not exist, they are omitted here. 
I pick out the year 1889 to compare with 1895, so that the comparison 
of German trade with that of other nations should be absolutely correct 
by being subsequent to the Hanse Towns alterations * in the statistics 
of the Gennan Empire. 



No. 79. Imports and Expokts of Japan, in Miluon Silvkb 

Yen, 1889 to 1895. 
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Nowhere does one lind a minus sign ; and most of the increases are 
very large indeed, both in value and percentage. In increased nett 
value of imports for the 7 years, we stand first, with 191 million yen 
(being an advance of 73%); China 2nd, with 13-8 (151%); (Jermany 
3rd, with 74 (154%); British India 4th, with 4-7 (64%); Hong Kong 
5th, with 3-9 (95%); and the United States with 3*9 (95%). Our 
position, therefore, is most satisfactory at present But over-con- 
fidence in our imdoubted commercial supremacy in Japan must not 
ever be allowed — as it has sometimes done elsewhere in the past — 
to cause us to neglect in any single detail commercial facilities 
which might further unduly assist foreign competition at our expense. 
Germany, for instance, in 1895 held a third place on the list of import- 
ing countries, whereas she only stood 5th in 1889. Her imports in that 

♦ See p. 10. 
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interval rose from 4*8 to 12*2 million yen. Her nett increased value 
of 7*4 was very large when compared with 19*1 millions on a trade 
almost four times as large as hers, and representing for her an increase 
of 154% verstca our 73 since 1889. Comparing our volume of imports 
to Germany's in those years/ hers in 1889 was less than one-fifth of 
the value of ours ; in 1895, however, it had risen to over one-fourth. 
This is the more noticeable, as France and Belgium have not changed 
their places on the list, being still 7th and 9th respectively, and as the 
United States have gone down one place from 4th to 5th. Germany's 
consumption of Japanese exports has in the same period developed 106%, 
or by 1*7 million yen, as compared with our 2^%, or 0*2 millions. 

On considering exports, we find that the Japanese have increased 
their trade chiefly to the United States by 28-8 million yen (114%) ; by 
U-0 (150%) to Hong Kong ; by 7*8 (55%) to France ; by 3-7 (68%) to 
China ; and by 3*0 (230%) to British India. 

A table of the principal exports from Japan competing with ours is 
now given. 



No. 80. Some Exports of Japanese Produce and 
Manufacture, 1889 to 1895. 
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1895. 



1,844 
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44 
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+ or- 
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+ 791 
+ 8,258 
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Percent. 
+ 75 
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+ 8,135 + 91 
+ 38+650 
4- 98 — 
+ 18,910 + 590 
+ 8,451 +8,154 



The advances everywhere are enormous for the 7 years; that for 
all textiles is 18,910,000 yen, or 590%, and for cotton goods alone 
8,451,000, or 2,154%. In 1889 only 168,000 yen worth of the latter 
were exported, as contrasted with a value of 3,619,000 in 1895. In 
Osaka there exist not only cotton mills but also silk, wool, jute, hemp, 
paper, carpet, and other factories, the produce of which competes now 
with foreign similar goods. The value of all metals and their manu- 
factures rose 91%, or from 3,403,000 to 6,538,000 yen. 1,053,000 tons 

L 
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of coal were exportfiU in 1889 ; this had increased to 1,844,000 in 1S95. 
It has been estimated that about one-half of the coal production of 
Japan is exported ; and large quantities have been sent as far away u 
San Francisco. 

Imports will now be briefly examined as regards textiles and 
metals. 



Ko. 81. Peikcipal Imports of Textiles is 1000 tdSl, 
1895. 
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There are, it will be seen, a number of decreases in the importation 
in our chief mannfactnres, which are principally due to local pro- 
duction of late years, and to increased imports of British Indian 
textiles. The figures for Germany are attached to ours. They 
show that, except for articles containing wool (in which Germans are 
largely cutting us out and are monopolising certain branches), we hare 
not much to fear from them at present. In 1889, 33% of the total 
consumption of yam in Japan was of domestic manufacture, leaving 
67% to foreign importations ; but by 1890 tlie former had risen to 60%, 
and by 1892 to 72% of the whole, and this proportion has gone on 
increasing ever sincfe 

In metals it is difierent ; we see considerable German competition. 
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especially in bar and rod iron (quadrupled from 1889 to 1895) ; nails, ia 
which they have almost a monopoly (for their imports were ten times as 
large as oars in 1895); iron wire, tel^raph wire, zinc sheets, and steel. 



No. 82. Principal Metal Imports, ix 1000 Catties, 
1889 TO 1895. 
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The only falling-o£f in importation is in steam engines and boilers. 
In spinning machinery the advance is, of coarse, great 

A report by Mr. Lowther, Secretary of L^ation at Tokio in 1896, 
called attention to the vital aecessity of English manufacturers of railway 
material making every effort to advance their interests, as hitherto 
we had practically had a monopoly for rails, locomotives, rolling stock, 
etc He notes that leading American firms, to whom the orders largely 
go, are well represented in Japan. It is "not so with our English 
lirms, only some of the most important of which have agents." 

I will now specify some of the commodities in wliicb particular 
countries predominate in the import trade of Japan in 1895. 

The imports of Germany were larger than ours in the following 
special articles : alcohol (4,891,000 catties * to onr 2,000), alzarine dyes 
(all 103,000 catties), aniline dyes (686,000 to our 2,800), subnltrate of 
bismuth (38,000 to 6,000), clocks (70.000 to 24), flannels (8,371,000 to 

* Cftttiei where not otberwiM apedSed. 
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341,000 yards), iron nails (20,032,000 to 2,129,000), iron wire (1,901,000 
to 270,000), extract of logwood (396,000 to 27,000), mousseline de laine 
(762,000 to 118,000), salicylic acid (all), sugar (7,632,000 to 50,000), 
telegraph wire (2,514,000 to 869,000), watches (9,002 to 704), wine 
(50,447 to 215 gallons), woollen yam (823,000 to 59 catties), zinc 
(1,252,000 to 367,000), zinc sheets (8,283,000 to 1,319,000). In the 
matter of steam vessels, Japan in 1895 purchased 27 from England 
(value 8,493,423 silver yen) and 9 from Gennany (value 952,753 yen). 

The United States surpassed our imports in the following com- 
modities ; butter (98,000 to 3,000), cigarettes (220,580 silver yen to 
38,810), condensed milk (28,000 to 10,000 dozen), cotton ducks (397,000 
to 1,000 yards), flour (10,400,000 to 2,000), kerosene oil (all, 23.791,000 
gallons), sole leather (675,000 to 526,000 from British India only), 
paraffine wax (1,526,000 to 369,000). 

France exceeded our import trade in — butter (43,000 to 3,798), 
candles (390,000 to 79,000), extract of logwood (541,000 to 27,000), 
mousseline de laine (19,209,000 to 118,000 yards), watches (9,358 to 704), 
wine (420,000 to 215 gallons). 

Our imports were less than those of Belgium in the following 
particulars :— candles (436,000 to 79,000), iron bar and rod (85,512,000 
to 28,641,000), iron wire (354,000 to 270,000), window glass (77,000 to 
29,000). 

A treaty of commerce and navigation was signed by us with 
Japan on July 16, 1894, and was ratified in August of that year,* but 
it is not to take effect until at least 5 years after its signature. A 
supplementary convention was effected in July, 1895, and was ratified 
in November of the same year.f A similar treaty, based on ours of 1894, 
was completed with Germany, and signed on April 4, 1896, at Berlin, 
but with certain modifications, see appendix, Annex No. 12 (p. 202). Up 
to that time their commercial relations with Japan had been r^;ulated 
upon the basis merely of the most-favoured-nation clause. On April 
17, 1895, the treaty of peace with China was concluded; and the 
following are the remarks of Mr. Hall, H.B.M. Consul at Hakodate, on 
its provisions and probable effects commercially. 

" Tlie event of the year which is likely to have most influence on the 
future of trade was the insertion of what are known as the commercial 
clauses in the treaty of peace concluded with China at Sliimonoseki. 

♦ No. 23, 1P94, Treaty Series. [Price Id. Eyre and Spottiawoode.] 
t No. 2, 18%, Treaty Series. [I'rico hd. Eyrt^ and Spottiswoode.] 
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By Clause VI. of that treaty four new ports in China were opened ; the 
right of steam navigation on the Wooeung riyer and canal as well as on 
the Upper Yang-tse was secured, and last, but not least, it was stipulated 
that the Japanese established at the open ports and towns of China 
shall have the right to engage in industries and manufactures therein. 
These privileges, by virtue of the most-favoured-nation clause in the 
several treaties, are won for all the other foreign Powers as well as for 
Japan. The British and other foreign merchants in China were not 
slow to avail themselves of the newly acquired right of manufGU^turing. 
Within four months from the publication of the treaty four companies for 
working cotton mills were started in Shanghai, and two for the same 
purpose by Japanese capitalists of Osaka. Another curious result of 
this clause in the treaty of Shimonoseki was the sudden silencing of the 
Eastern Bimetallic League. The members thereof are giving up the 
uphill struggle they had so strenuously engaged in, and are not now 
so anxious to get the difference removed. The extent of this new cotton 
manufacturing industry in China will not be very great at first, but 
it will grow, and Manchester, severely as it has suffered hitherto, will 
have a harder fight than ever to make its factories pay." 

Another important provision of that treaty was for a new commercial 
treaty with Japan, which, however, was not finally signed till the 2l8t 
of July, 1896, its most important provisions being as follows : — 

*' 1. The most-favoured-nation clause in favour of Japan, but not 
reciprocal in favour of China. 

"2. The maintenance of Japanese extra-territorial jurisdiction in 
China, while Chinese subjects in Japan are to be under Japanese 
jurisdiction. 

" 3. Japanese residents in Cliina are allowed to lease or buy lands 
and houses in all the open cities and ports of China within certain fixed 
areas, but there is no corresponding stipulation in favour of Chinese 
residents in Japan. 

"4 Japanese may freely engage in manufactures at all the open 
cities and ports of China; but the question whether China shall bo 
allowed to levy a tax equivalent to the import duty on the same class 
of goods introduced firom abroad is left to be determined in accordance) 
with the treaty of Shimonoseki 

"5. The same Customs duties and transit taxes will be paid by 
Japanese as are paid by the subjects or citizens of the most-favoured 
nation.** 



u 
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The war between Japan and China appears not to have altered the 
commercial situation as regards Great Britain much, except in so far as 
it has given a spur to the Japanese ambition of establishing lines of 
steamers in all directions. 

Comparing Japanese and Chinese trade in 1885 and 1894, we see 
that in the former year China enjoyed a commerce nearly four times as 
large as that of Japan. But in the latter year it was not even twice 
as large in value. In 1885 Japanese and Chinese imports were as 
1 to 4 ; by 1894 they had become as 1 to 2. Their exports were, in the 
former year, 1 to 3 ; by the latter year, they had become as 3 to 5. This 
shows how much more important to us the developing trade of Japan 
is to that of China, at the present time, as regards the new opportunities 
it oflfers for increased trade. It is for this reason that Japanese com- 
merce has been examined here in some detail, whereas I add but little 
on that of China. 

There is a great probability that China will soon become an 
important manufacturing country, in consequence of the right to import 
machinery (one result of the Shimonoseki Treaty of April 17, 1895) and 
of the decided advantages aflforded by the fall in the gold price of silver, 
thereby making labour and raw material particularly cheap for foreigners 
starting manufactures. Three British companies and one German have 
already been started at Shanghai, and will have 40,000 spindles working 
soon, in addition to those of already existing factories. The appreciation 
of the silver cost of European goods has tended to reduce their consumption, 
while acting as a bonus on local manufacture of similar commodities. 
The importation of metals has suffered particularly from this cause. 

Mr. Beauclerk, Secretary of Legation at Pekin, stated in a report of 
1894 that the trade conducted by foreigners in China had made but little 
progress during the ten years, 1882-91, and that it did not promise 
any immediate considerable advance. 

The foreign trade of China has doubled from 1885 to 1895 (from 155 
to 314 million taels) ; but, if sterling values for those two years are 
compared, the increase is only one-fourth, owing to the gold value of the 
Haikwan Tael having fallen from 5^. SJrf. to 3s. 3}rf. Our share of that 
trade in the latter year was 44 J millions, or £7,250,000, about 14% of 
the whole ; that of Hong Kong was £23,500,000, and that of India 
£3,250,000. China's trade with the British Empire amounted to 
£36,250,000 ; that with all other countries to £18,000,000. So that our 
share for the British Empire was about 69% of the whole. 
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The excellent report for 1895 on Chinese trade by Mr. Grant Dufif, 
Secretary to our Legation there, should be consulted on the status of 
our commerce in China. From it I merely take the following extract, 
which so strongly again represents the defectiveness of some English 
' business methods, and the necessity of their amelioration, if we are to 
compete with other nations on equal terms. 

'* It is satisfactory to find that British trade in China has shared in 
the general prosperity. Foreign competition is, no doubt, a very real 
fact, but, as Her Majesty's Consul at Shanghai points out in his trade 
report for 1895, foreign competition is chiefly to be feared in the case of 
the minor articles of trade, such as matches, needles, etc. In the case 
of the major staples our position is as good as ever. Indeed, it is 
an improving one. Her Majesty's Consul, in the report above referred 
to, states that German merchants have had greater success than the 
British in securing contracts for arms and military stores to be supplied 
to the Chinese Government, but it may often happen that such contracts 
are placed in England." 

" At the same time it must be admitted that British men of business 
do not appear to grasp the situation in China. They are too much 
inclined to wait till the Chinese approach them, whereas traders of other 
nations more wisely follow the example of Mahomet with regard to the 
mountain. Our commercial interests in this Empire far exceed those of 
any other nation, but great as our position is, it will be speedily under- 
mined by our many rivals if we do not reform our business methods. 
To take one instance. It is a remarkable fact that several of the most 
important British firms employ non-British subjects as agents in China, 
yet it is obvious that a British firm which is represented by a person 
not of British nationality is placed at a disadvantage when competing 
with firms of other countries which employ their own nationals as 
agents." 

The competition, both in China and Japan, will yearly become more 
menacing; and it is of the utmost importance that our mercantile ^ 
community should without delay take such steps as are possible to 
prevent our now numerous competitors from succeeding in obtaining 
over us undue advantages conmiercially in the East, as they have 
undoubtedly done on some occasions in the past. 

On reviewing, therefore, trade in the East, we see special chances in 
the future of extending our trade to Japan and China which must not 
be cavalierly neglected because of our present great preponderance 
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there. The extent of clever foreign competition is becoming every day 
more serious, though small in amount so far, when compared with our 
interests. Consequently we cannot possibly be too watchful or careful 
in counteracting the advance of our commercial rivals by every known 
and conceivable trade device, and by a renewed activity in every form 
of commercial enterprise. Though, formerly, we were perhaps able to 
dispense with modem innovations in methods and in minute attention 
to the smallest details, we can afford to do so no longer. The present 
necessities of our great commerce imperatively demand a new and dose 
study of the minuticB of " Education," " Production," and " Distribution," 
on which the extent of our future commercial supremacy must inevitably 
depend. 

In conclusion, let the reader remember that my object in compiling 
this work has been merely to place before the vast mercantile community 
such information as I have been able to acquire by diligent research in 
many quarters of the world, in the earnest hope that it may be of slight 
assistance in elucidating some of the points of the great commercial 
controversies of the present day, and in affording to the British PubUc 
useful facts and figures concerning the immense conmierce of the British 
Empire. 
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8,863 


+ 


1,248 - 


152 - 1,400 




Chile 


2,3*3 


1,551 


8365 


8,464 


+ 


1,814 + 


1,903 + 89 




Norway . 


2,IU6 


1,696 


2.583 


8.532. 


+ 


887,+ 


836 - 51 


18. 




2,593 


S,29S 


1,1871 4,772 


+ 


1^*89 + 


2,4741+ 385 


JO. 


PortUBiil .... 


3,081 


2,100 


2,612 1,865 


+ 


512- 


235'- 747 


no. 


AaatnfinTorrit'.riif^ 


1,177 


1,120 


1,694 8,149 


+ 


574 + 


1,029+ 435 


21. 


Bonmimin. . . . 


1,163 


846 


1,350 944 


+ 


504 + 


93 - 406 


22. 


Java (colony) 


1,753 


1,585 


1,486 1,762 




99 


+ 


177 + 276 


23. 


Central Amerin. 


H75 


693 


1,037 1.879 


+ 


844 


+ 


686 + 342 


24. 


Pom . . 


1,817 


821 


1,234 l&i 


+ 


413 




38 - 471 


2S. 


Meiioo. . . 


080 


866; 2,0121 1,655 


+ 


1,146 


+ 


789 - 357 


2tj. 


Greece 


1.147 


972, 1.235! 860 + 


263 




112 - 375 


a7. 


Philippines (colonvj 


939 


979, 1,031 [ 443 i + 


92 


- 


536 - 588 
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No. i. 

CouNTaiBS IB THBYbARS 1875, 1885, 1890, AND 189r>. 
Total I^pobts, in £1000. 

larom mio EioukiD rxar— 



Unitod Stotea . . ' 6&,S90 

Fianoo I 46,720 

GeniiMir . . . . ' 31,336 
HoUuhI .... 14,836 

Biuda S0,70S 

Bekinm .... 11,822 

Spun 8,6G0 

Argentine Bepablic 1,839 

Egypt I 10,895 

■Denmark . . . . ' 4.241 
Sweden . . . . : e,7<J2 

Turkey ' 8,655 

BmtU , 7,418 

Il»iy ; 4,032 

China 1S,G34 

Chile I 4,190 

Norway .... 8,156 

Japan ! 877 

Portanl . . . . | 4,444 
Anrtiiui Territnriea 1,3IS 
Booioania ....', 504 
Jala (oolony) . . ' 1,442 
Central Americu . 1,308 

Peru 4.884 

Hesioii 721 

Greece 1,762 

Philippines (ooloD 7) 1,559 



M,47B 
89,709 
SS,069 
8S,009 
17,712 
18,070 
9,41^ 
1,878 
8,818 
4.629 



97,283 '8S,M8 
44,828:47,470 
16,073 S6,9Q2 
«t,900i2B,4ll> 
18,750 S4.73(> 
17,383 17,54.'i 
18,508 11,314 
4.129 9,08t 
8,368 9,524 
7,753, B.?!)!! 
M73 9,784 
4,816 6,751 
4^350 S,6U 
3,093 I 3.132 
4,830, 3,»(» 
3,473 3,i;{G 
3,432, 8,331 
1,024 I.I43 
8,!f42 8,491 - 
1,728 1,221 |- 
4,447', 2.11H - 
1,223 870 ■ 



+ 10,803+ 70 

+ e,lle + 11,761 ' 

+ 3,001 + l,92S 

+ 891 + 3,410, 

+ 8,088 + 7,024 

,+ 3,313+ 9.47r>l 

+ 3,044 + 1.850 

+ 8,251 + 7.206, 

- 450 + 706 ' 

+ 8,924 + 4.970 

+ 865-) "■ 



- t,llll 
+ 4,UM 
+ 1.1. VI 



iB-i + 1.071 + im 
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ANNEX No. 3. 

Percentagbs of England and Germany compared as to their Exports 
OF Domestic Produce introduced into non-European Countries, 
1885 TO 1894. 



England's Pbrcentaobs of the Iupouts (for Home (Consumption) of xon-Europeak 
Countries fob her Imports there of British Orioui, 1885-94. 



COUXTRV. 



Argentine Republic * 

Chilit 

China 

Egypt 

Japan 

United Stutc-* . . . 

Uruguay 

Venezuela . . . . 



1885. 



l*er cent. 
25i 
16f 
22J 
371 
36} 
18f 
26j( 
10) 



1890. 



Per cent. 



if 



29 

2 

20 

401 

301 

191 

SOi 

2ii 



1894. 



Per cent. 
24i 
I5J 

nj 

42 
20) 

14t 
SO 

t- 



'•4 V. 85. 



Percent. 

- 1 

- H 

- 5 

+ -il 

- 15J 

- H 
+ 3« 

? 



Germany's Percentages op the Imports (fob Home Consumption) of non-Ecbopeax 
Cduktries for her Imports thebe of Gebman Obigik, 1885-94. 



OiCXTItY. 



'Argentina Republic * § 

Chile t 

Chinn 

Egypt 

•Japan 

United Staten . . . 
Uruguay § .... 
Venezuela 11. . . , 



1885. 



PtT cent. 
? 
2 

3| 
1 
4 
6 






1894. 



Percent. 
8 
8 

5J 
31 



St 



10 
8 

X - 



+ or - Tfr 
'94 V. '85. 



Peroent. 
(•94 r. *90) + 3) 

+ 6 

+ 21 
+ 2J 
+ 31 

+ 2l 
? 



C94 r. '90) 
(•94 r. '90) 



* Includes tilver bullion. t Includes bullion and specie. X Ftgnres not obtainabte. 

i Argentine, Uruguaj. and Paraguay claasifled together In 1885 in German atatlatioB. 

II Not seiMirate in 1885. 
NnTK.~In ChClf, Un^piagr. the Argentine and Venezuela, it is believed that tbe official valuations are (ar 
too low. 
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ANNEX No. 4. 

Gbrhan Exports of Domestic Merchandise to 15 Countribs Outside 

Europe, in £1000, 1885 to 1895. 



COUVTRT. 



1885. 



£ 

Argentine and Patagonia . . ? 

Brazil 662 

Central America ? 

Chile 166 

China, Hong Kong, and Macao 840 

Colambia ' ? 

Ecoador ? 

Egypt 103 

Japan 229 

Mexico ? 

Peru 61 

Philippines ? 

United States 7,756 

Uruguay ? 

Venezuela ? 



1890. 


18M. 


1895. 


+ or- 








'96 V. '90. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1,305 


1,510 


1,804 


+ 499 


2,012 


8,850 


8,746 


+ 1,734 


416 


319 


503 


+ 87 


1,540 


1,127 


8,225 


+ 685 


1,493 


1,407 


1,770 


+ 277 


218 


171 


216 


- 216 


70 


79 


78 


+ 8 


188 


347 


290 


+ 102 


924 


853 


1,803 


+ 379 


715 


541 


816 


+ 101 


419 


209 


268 


- 151 


174 


139 


160 


14 


a0,834 


18,554 


18,4*21 


- 8,413 


390 


397 


429 


+ 39 


400 

1 


310 


304 


- 96 


rk indicates ihi 


iteschoftbost 


) ooanirles wm 


not lepsnUely 



giren, in that year, in Qennan statittics. 
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ANNEX 

Total Values of Imports from and Exports 



COUXTRIXS. 



Russia — Northern 
Ports . 



Soatbem 

Ports. 

Sweden and Nor- 
way 

Denmark Proper, 
and Iceland . . 

Danish West Indies 
Germany . . . . 



Holland 



Java ft other 
Possessions 
in the In- 
dian Seas . 



Belgium . . 



France . . 



- Algeria . . 

- Possessions in 

Seneg^imbia 

- West India 

Islands . 



Portugal 



Azores and 
Madeira. 



Spain 



Canary In- 
lands . . 

Fernando Po . 

West India 
Islandf . . 

Philippine 
Islands . . 



Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Importd 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Importd 
Exports 



1865. 



12,349,S()1 
6,675.920 

6,033,896 
504,529 

6.654,056 
2,483.678 

2,284,287 
1,560,216 

143.877 
701,594 

16,611,867 
28,153,392 

12,413,401 
14,960^9 

226 
931,559 

6,896,157 

81,625,231 
26,355,072 

90,505 
12,363 

11,134 
43,633 I 

2,471,801 I 
2,550,853 ' 

878.433 
103,248 

4,769,277 
3,015,458 

239,394 
216,543 

28,648 
11,208 

6,063,839 
2,327,802 

1,253,904 
980,604 



1870. 
£ 

18.365,943 
8,554,271 

7,195,184 
1.516,328 

8,590,893 
8,218,171 

8,053,425 
2,329,319 

17,007 
774,046 

16,404,218 
28,065,534 

14,315,717 
17,308,845 

259,846 
902,642 

11^47,864 
8,959,154 

87,607,514 
21,982,999 

230,571 
127,824 

3,388 
64,284 

8,022,508 
2,253,091 

369,797 
193,126 

6,067,018 
8,113,751 

431,797 
250,356 

36,905 
23,012 

6,362,339 

2,820,411 

1,197,945 
786,376 



1875. 



18S0. 



18,068,883 
9,624,847 

7,640,018 
1,721,469 

8,918,638 
6,296,995 

4,241,671 
2,756,145 

31,291 
395,386 

21,836,401 
84,121,624 

14,836,648 
20,113,787 

1,442,607 
1,753,517 

14,822,240 
18,794,770 

46,720,101 
27,292,455 

500,185 
163,217 

19,941 

53,7:^ 
7,332 

4,444,071 
8,081,905 

340,360 
233,262 

8,660,953 
4,294,490 

424,459 
216,552 

27,567 
7,813 

8,668,776 
2,997,722 

1,559,500 
939,983 



12,497,004 
9,414,306 

8,532,691 
1,553,211 

10,989,000 
6,132,408 

6,285,767 
2,347,573 

70,295 
217,744 

24,355,419 
89,055344 

26,909,873 
16,654,364 

2,286,585 
1,767,796 

11,253,661 
12,987,430 

41,970,298 
27,990,959 

741,453 

299,898 

6,119 
56.444 

137 I 
261.867 ' 

8,762,504 
2,603,318 : 

227,595 
147,733 I 

10,699,936 I 
4,078,597 ! 

428,320 
257,681 

13,923 

8,429 

1,752,635 
2,291,858 

1,688,663 
1,828,482 



* Includes British and Foreign 
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No. 5. 

TO Foreign Countries, 1865 to 1895J 



1885. 



10,934,926 
6,295,754 

6.777,500 
944,939 

10,941,590 
6,105,502 

4,829,515 
2,254,089 

16,878 
115,918 

83.069,163 
27,059,830 

26,009,582 
16,849,466 

8,055,496 
l,778,a95 

16,070,121 
13,876,556 

86,709,787 
28,020,850 

885,621 
362,961 

13,237 
201,104 

692 
188,040 

2,670,855 
2,100,917 

174,474 
159,190 

9,464,627 
8.914,836 

95.684 
199,027 

10,435 
11,653 

984,976 
2,225,979 

980,090 
979,620 



1890. 



12,358,981 
7,514,795 

11,391,887 
1,331,259 

11,906,345 
7,002.269 

7,753,389 
2,928,006 

2,384 
118,301 

26,073,331 
80,516,281 

26,900,924 
16.445,992 

1,223,037 
1,675,054 

17,383,776 
18,594,966 

44,828,148 
24,710,803 

890,612 
334,089 

36,132 
119,292 

108 
346.790 

2,942,194 
2,612,638 

149,778 
214,884 

12,508,533 
6,702,804 

165,396 
487,757 

8,839 
11,346 

127,873 
2,909,303 

1,647,708 
1,031,088 



1895. 



CouHTRnes. 



18,211,128 
9,370,619 

11.525.791 
1,315,714 

12,615.983 
6.568,778 

9.799,328 
8,135,122 

23.637 
61,947 

26,992,559 
82,736,651 

28,419,477 
11,272,258 

874,313 

1,988,479 

17,545,636 
11,934,653 

47,470,583 
20,324.998 

549,362 
267,292 

221,704 
308,017 

50 
149,129 

2,491,926 
1.865,973 

127,252 
154,074 

11,314,518 
4,052,806 

410,103 
423,000 

1,020 
15,137 

131,567 
1,644,214 

1,606,271 
443,640 



Imports \ 
Exports / 

Imports \ 
Exports/ 

Imports ) 
Exports / 

Imports \ 
Exports / 

Imports \ 
Exports / 

Imports \ 
Export! j 

Imports \ 
Exports/ 

Imports I 
Exports] 

Imports^ 
Exports/ 

Imports \ 
Exports/ 

Imports \ 
Exports/ 

Importd^ 
Exports/ 

Imports^ 
Exports/ 

Imports^ 
Exports/ 

Imports 1 
Exports/ 

Imports 1 
Exports/ 

Imports I 
Exports/ 

Imports \ 
Exports/ 

Imports \ 
Exports/ 

Imports \ 
Exports/ 



Foreign. 

Rosdia — Xortbem 
Ports. 

Soatbern 

Ports. 



Sweden and Nor- 
way. 

Denmark Proper^ 
and Iceland. 

Danish West Indies. 
Germany. 



Holland. 



Java & other 
Possessions 
in the In- 
dian Seas. 



Belgium. 



France. 



Algeria. 



— Possessions 
in Senegambia. 

— West India 

Islands. 



Portugal. 



Azores and 
Madeira. 



Spain. 



Oanary Is- 
lands. 



Fernando Po. 



- West India 

Islands. 

— Philippine 

Islajids. 



and Colonial produce. Board of Trade figures. 



M 
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Total, Valuk8 of Imports from and Exi*orts 



C0UNTRIK8 (^Cnntinued). 



1865. 



Italv / Importa 

"*^*y \ Exports 

Austrian Territories < Ex^-*b 

««- {e^ 

Eoumania. . . {^^^^ 
•r«*«y (S^ 

E«yp' &Z 

Mo-co 1^^^ 

TTnited 8tatc-8 < Imports 

unitea »tau s . . . ^ Exports 

Mexico • Imports 

^®^^^ I Exports 

Central America. • { ^^^^^^ 

Haiti and San Do- / Imports 
mingo . . . . \ Exports 

New Oranada. . . | ,„.„,j. 

(United States ^'"P"'^ 

of Colombi,,) . I ^^PO"^ 

Venezuela. . . j ^P^^^^ 
Argentine Republic { ^^^^^ 

«""« {e"S 

<^''- {E-^^rt: 

•'"p*- {S'ri: 

Wtistern Coant of j Imports 
Africa .... I Exports 

Other Countries . • { e^P^JJ* 

Total of Foreign / Imports 
Countries . . . \ Exports 



2,094,233 
6,345,465 

077,521 
861,776 

1,071,645 
1,126,959 

348,381 
201,146 

6.497,372 
7,222,743 

21,773,250 
6,168,225 

412,889 
320,383 

21,624,125 
26,170,787 

3,216,924 
1,967,389 

694,245 
156,168 

230,287 
348,419 

1.506,973 
2,419,347 

221,331 
397,950 

40,715 
30,027 

6,797,241 
5,771,024 

1,249,211 
836,258 

1,014,329 
1,988,565 

3,798,543 
1,026,315 

4,002,150 
1,205,876 

10,077,995 
3,088,415 

014,743 
1,054,028 

1,318,350 
847,484 

.■)78,111 

417,088 



-1 



lt>8,23 1,488 
167,284,822 



1870. 
£ 

3,843,605 
6,293,277 

1,104,662 
2,073,920 

1,279,325 
1,033,693 

1,045,524 
642,073 

6,636,909 
7,477,091 

14,116,820 
8,828,975 

238,769 

273,888 

49,804,681 
31,306,089 

299,813 
1,058,128 

1,054,277 
379,969 

230,832 
401,220 

906,279 
2,201,367 

81,915 
147,944 

138,411 
58,979 

6,127,448 
5,543,803 

999.925 
835,094 

1,486,425 
2,428,182 

3,828,225 
2,767,048 

4,881,075 
1,853,700 

9,024,557 
6,303,391 

96,173 
1,777,293 1 

1,721,632 I 

1,163,305 

I 
1,037,023 

013,100 I 

238,425,080 
188,089,245 



1875. 



4,632,619 
8,169,804 

1,318,889 
1,177,350 

1,762,801 
1,147,683 

594,158 
1,163,231 

6,555,714 
6,346,888 

10,895,043 
3,036,284 

711,294 
420,832 

69,590,054 
25,062,226 

721,907 
980,716 

1,308,889 
875,597 

443,837 
715,883 

962,205 
942,097 

37,136 
705,419 

2:^3,980 
133,519 

7,418,605 
7,172,406 

1,208,590 
758,094 

1,359,783 
2,490,604 

4,196,096 
2,:^3,950 

4,884,181 
1,817,981 

13,054,722 
6,096,770 

377.791 
2,593.862 

1,727,765 
1,027,420 

1,674,946 
885,784 

289,515,006 
204,957,312 



isso. 

8,385,109 
6,333,240 

1,430.941* 
828,971 

1,483,462 
918,038 

1,461,836 
1,199,262 

8,874,280 
7,239,689 

9,190,589 
8,175,060 

350,564 
300.738 

107,081,260 
37,954,192 

628,071 
1,283,080 

1,338,926 
681,338 

187,212 
519,695 

838,493 
1,074,012 

198,S04 
436,835 

647,331 
367,655 

6,260,070 
6,915,419 

694.59:i 
1,415.:^6 

8fi0,028 
2,541,215 

8,45«;,033 
2,165,449 

2,652,623 
379,795 

11,826,H»2 
6,515.029 

531,621 
3,813,31*7 

1,890,599 
1,158,941 

1,071.070 
864,102 

318,710,760 
204,886,897 



♦ Waldachia and Moldavia from 1865 to 



APPEHDIX. 

) FOREIGH t'OUSTKIES, IHCJ TO iKll.'i— r.y/i/./dW. 



Import* I I, , 



2,757.926 

84U.US7 


4,447.159 ' 

1.350.497 , 


4,C80.«37 
e33«.407 


4,816,883 
7,340.868 1 


B,818.3TG 
3.700.595 


8,368.851 
S,45S),99I 


491.357 
562.20C 


668.034 
762,001 


86,478.81:! 
31.0il4.5S9 


87.283,349 
16,340,012 


724.847 


542.979 
8,012.562 


1.D65.I31 
693.074 


1.320,305 

1,037,489 


115.231 
371,Sai 


8't,593 
547,469 


237.140 
U!H,94S 


304.261 
1,209,618 


22l!.369 
350,393 


308,5.'» 
837,594 


150.990 
1H8.323 


72.843 
308,772 


4,085.209 
S.Gll,B57 


4,350,675 

7,795,073 


G2(^593 
1.443,978 


311,208 
2,083,494 


1,878,921 

4.760.678 


4.129,802 
8,530,427 


4.496.245 
1,551,305 


3,473,348 
3,365.824 


1,884.S52 
821,371 


1,053,604 

1,234,84« 


8,fiU.069 
5,515,918 


4,330,850 
8,763,221 


49-J.804 
8,298,705 


1,024,993 
4,187,373 


1.232,.H9 
I.29«!,I14 


1,057,123 

1,659,078 


1.040,745 
S4t!,553 


1,133,031 1 
1,187.818 


■86,566.222 


■4,530,783 j 


118.984,796 


SS,729,6 1 



86,548,860 
44,067.703 

1,655.527 



53,410 

812,495 

117,957 

266,634 

3,614,155 

7,6*3,739 



! Imports I 
I E\port» ( 



SSl"*^''"" 



Impnrta \ Haiti udJ St. Do- 
Ex portt ) misgo. 

Imports ) Bepnblio of Colom- 
Bxporti I bU. 



i« Republic 



Imports 1 , , „_ 
Eiporto/-*''^" 

. i Uhinii (eioluMve uf 

Importa ^ Western Coast uf 
Exports f Afriot. 

Imports \ fy^^^^,^ Countriia. 
Exports/ 

48 I "rt«\TOTAi. 1 
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ANNEX No. 6. 

Special Statistics on the Trade of some Foreign Countries, 1875 

TO 1895. 

(Supplied by the courtesy of II.M.'s Consuls in the oountries quoted.) 

Bulgaria, Denala^rk, Greece, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Morocco, 

Portugal, Servia, Uruguay. 

BULGARIA, IN £1000. 
Value of Total Imports and Kxfobts. 



Ybaba. 



1886 
1890 
1895 



Imports. 



Frs. 
64,285,309 
84,530,497 
69,020,295 



£ Bterling. 
2.257 
8,381 
2,760 



Exports. 



Frs. 
60,404,314 
71,051,128 
77,685,546 



£ sterling. 
2,016 
2,842 
8,107 



Total Exports ok — 



TeaR8. 



1886 
1890 
1895 



AH maoofactured articles of iron, 
steel, and other metals. 

£ 

25 
1 
2 



Textiles. 



£ 
127 
125 
118 



Total Imports of — 



YeAE9. 



1886 
1890 
1895 



All mannfactnred articles of iron, 
steel, and other metals. 



£ 
181 
334 
312 



Textiles. 



£ 

949 

1,072 

902 



Value of Total Imports prom — 



Yeakp. 



Great Hritain. 



Germany. 



Belgium. 



France. 



U. SUtes. I 



' Austria- 



Hungary. 





£ 


£ 1 


£ 


£> ! 


£ 


£ 


1886 . . 


731 


84 


25 


151 


21 


682 


1890 . . 


800 


154 


99 


138 ' 


1 


1,320 


1895 . . 


610 


350 


64 


120 


5 


870 
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DENMABK, IN £1000. 



Value op Total In ports and Exi'ortii. 



Yeaks. 



1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 



Import*. 



Krona. 
297,742,000 
949,223,000; 
807,031,000 
864,039.000 



£ sterlinff. 
19,652 
18,845 
17,057 
90,224 


KxporU. 

KroDA. < •IrrttiiH, 
170,658,000 9Ml 
189,261,000 9,01ft 
988,837,000 19,991 
968,894,000 14,989 



Total Exports of— 



YXAB& 



1875. 
1885. 
1890. 
1895. 



All nuuiafictnred articles of Iron, 


CuttOQ 


Woollen 


C^ilUifi 


WftdtlMt 


steel, sod other metals. 


goods. 


U<Mjds. 

t 


ysrii, eio. 


fMUt «^< 


£ 


£ 


« 


138 


81 


122 


1 • 


e 


149 


79 


um 






239 


88 


170 






249 , 


85 


180 


4 

1 


ti 



No ppedal sutlstlcs for jsm before IMi, 



Total iMrofcn of — 





YSABft. 


AH — wfirte r»ii ertietee of fr «m». 


CnCI/« 


Wf^Um 


iUMm 


^Wf'^nw'W 




siMi, sad AClk#T ineteU. 


t 






fn4H, P^f 




£ 


A 


1875. 


• • • > 


VJQf7 


if» 


l*f^ 


m 





1885 


. - • - 


M4» 


T^s 


Utffl 






1890. 


• » • - 


l,4)ill» 


mU 


UM 






1895. 


. 


2,1:1^ 


U7n 


wm 


'M 


'm 



%\ ¥^A>a iKM^gixm tmf ^mns MiUvA HOt, 



TAixjt ^if 1^/ifjttr t^itt^ifmA Pt/M 



Itjuat, 



SrttMii. 



' ^ftVMK"^ 





t 


£ 


1875. 


X^^ 


4lM<V 


1885 


JUltiV 


^^7 


1830 


X7r^ 


i^'U 


18^5. . . . 


t^Ofi^- 


^:<^ 









f.r»^fM 4»<if<M 
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GREECE, IN £1000. 
Value op Total Imports and Exports. 



Trars. 



1890. 
1895. 



Imports. 



Drachtne. 
194,520,000 
202,972,000 



£ sterling. 
6,484 
4,613 



Exports. 



Drachme. 
189,168,000 
190,912,000 



£ sterling. 
4,688 
2,748 





Value 


OP Total Imports from— 






Tea us. 


Great Britain. 


Germany. 


Russia. 


France. 


United Stat«t. 


1890 

1895 


£ 
1,721 
1,347 


£ 
221 
376 


1,380 
1,154 


£ 
489 
352 


£ 

146 
130 



JAPAN, IN £1000. 
Value op Total Imports and Exports. 



Ykab.«*. 



1885 
1890 
1895 



Imports. 



Silver yen. 
29,327,498 
81,728,580 
129,260,578 



£ Sterling. 
6,918 
18,280 
18,526 



Exports. 



Silver yen. 
86,138,355 
56.603,506 
186,112,177 



£ sterling. 
6,321 
9,581 
14,624 



Total Exports of — 



Yearh. 



1890 
1895 



All manufactured articles of iron, 
steel, and other metals. 



£ 
35 



Cotton 
goods. 



£ 

44 
216 



Woollen 
goods 



Cotton 
yam. 

£ 
112 



Woollen 
vam. 



Total Imports of — 



Ykarj*. 



All manufactured articles of iron, Cotton Woollen 
steel, and other metals. ' goods. goods. 



£ 

53(; 

670 
1,074 



£ 

589 
634 
740 



1885 

1890 

1805 

Valve of Total Imports from — 

Yk.vk^. Great BriUin 

£ 

1890 4,325 

1895 I 4,705 



£ 

596 
1,141 
1,111 



Cotton 
goods. 

£ 

1,063 

1,613 

737 



WoolUn 
go<«d*. 



9*J 



Germany. 

£ 
1,114 
1.274 



Belgima. 

£ 
167 
214 



France. 

£ 

628 
579 



United Sutef . 

£ 

1,117 

966 
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NETHERLANDS. IN £1000. 



Valve of Total Imports and Exports. 



Yf.aks. 



1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 



InipoitJi. 



Gulden. 

718,846,242 

1091,487,883 

1299,750,478 

1443,839,400 



£ tterling. 

69,900 

90,957 

106,312 

190,320 



Exports. 



Ouldeo. 

538,970,909 

891,036,294 

1087,531,906 

1187,079,087 



£ BterUog. 
44,914 
74,253 
90,628 
,173 



Total Exports of— 



Year?. 



1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 



All niAnafftctured articles of Iron. 


Cotton 


Woollen 


Cotton 


Woollen 


steel, and other metaU. 


goods. 
£ 


goods. 


yarn, etc. 

£ 


yam, etc 


£ 


£ 


i £ 


2.588 • 


1,431 


380 


1,169 


790 


5,855 


1.771 


318 


1,827 


729 


4,629 


2,450 


846 


974 


877 


5,1 3:^ 


2,240 


876 


1,247 


254 



Total Imports of — 



Teabs. 



1875. 
1885. 
1890. 
1895. 



All manofactnred articles of Iron, 
steel, and other metals. 



£ 
3,335 
8,590 
6,340 
6,580 



Cotton 
goods. 

£ 
1.004 
700 
728 
970 



Woollen 
goods. 



£ 
1,067 
704 
607 
674 



Cotton 
yam, etc 



£ 

2,220 
2,415 
2,252 
2,790 



Woollen 
yarn, etc. 



£ 

1,209 

1,062 

871 

812 



Value of Total Imports from— 



Years. 



1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 



Great Britain. Germany. 



£ 
20,153 
22,420 
28,636 
18,200 



£ 

13,500 
24,825 
22,724 
24,430 



Belgium. 

£ 

8,769 
13,465 
16,265 

13,840 ' 



France. 



United HuteM. 





£ 


£ 


1 1,400 


1,788 


1,574 


4,684 


2,016 


8,208 


• 1,500 • 


9,240 • 



• Preliminary figures. 
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NORWAY IN £1000. 



Value op Total Imports and Exports. 



Teabs. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1875 

1885 

1890 

1895 


Kroner. £ Bterlinv. 
176,900,000 9,827 
146,600,000 8,089 
208,700,000 11,594 
222,300,000 12,350 


Kroner. 
108,500,000 
101,900,000 
181,100,000 
187,300,000 


£ sterling. 
6,750 
6,663 
7,283 
7,628 



Total Exports op — 



Yeabs. 


Manufactured metal articles. 


Cotton goods. 
£ 


Woollen 
goods, etc. 

£ 


Cotton yam, 
etc 

£ 


Woollen jam, 
etc 




£ 


£ 


]875 . . . 


43 


^ 


51 


46 


J 


1885 . . . 


100 


33 


75 


11 


9 
49 


1890 . . . 


203 


74 


150 


9 


J 


1895 . . . 


182 


113 


171 


H 


m 



Total Imports of — 



Yeaus. 


Manufactured metal articles. 


1 
Cotton goody. 

1 

£ 


Woollen 
goods, etc. 


Cotton yam, 
eic. 


Woollen yam, 
1 etc 




i t 


£ 


£ 


1875 . . 


1 473 


339 


705 


65 


1 42 


1885 . . 


290 


242 


523 


80 


1 78 


1890 . . 


441 


347 


645 


135 


1 ^^^ 


1895 . . 


G3G 

1 


415 

1 


726 


121 


' 129 

1 



Value of Total Impouts from- 



Y^:AK^ 



Great Britain. 



Germany. 



1875 
l«85 
18I»0 
1805 



£ 


! £ 


2,803 


2,623 


: 2,075 


2,315 


1 3,673 


1 3,054 


3,570 


8,255 

1 

1 



l^lglum. 

£ 

122 
142 
362 
499 



France. 


' United Suteo 

1 


£ 


£ 


481 


132 


253 


409 


824 


511 


246 


433 
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MOROCCO, IN £1000. 



Value of Total Imports and Exports, in Sterling. 



Years. 


Imports. 

£ 
1,009 
1,314 
1,695 
1,655 


Exports. 


1875 

1885 

1890 

1895 


£ 

1,425 
1,145 
1,525 
1,171 







Value of Cotton Goods Imported, in Sterling. 



Ykars. 



1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 



Imports. 

£ 
445 
507 
708 
647 



Value in Sterung of Total Imports from — 



Tbaks. 



1875. 
1885. 
1890. 
1895. 



Orest Britain. 


Germar 


£ 


£ 


782 


<l 


950 


16 


993 


70 


900 


152 



France. 



£ 

225 
290 
432 
470 
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PORTUGAL, IN £1000. 
Value of Total Imports and Exports (Specie excluded). 



Years. 



Imports. 



Currency. 

187;') 36,068,691,000 

1885 . . 87,176,297,000 

1890 66,788,223,000 

1895 I 60,986,000,000 



£ sterling. 

8,014 

8,261 

12,385 

11,319 



Exports. 



Currency. 
24,888,217,000 
27,079,376,000 
82,648,929,000 
88,064,000,000 



£ Sterling. 
6,418 
6,017 
7,255 
8,45t» 



Exports. 



Ykarp. 



1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 



Metals (specie excei>ted) and all 

mannfactnred articles of iron, 

steel, and other metals. 



£ 

60 
34 
40 
52 



Cotton 
goods. 



£ 
84 
20 
26 
199 



Woollen 
goods. 



£ 
7-3 

5-7 
11-5 
20-8 



Cotton 
yam, etc. 

£ 
0-60 
0-45 
0-37 
0-47 



Woollen 
yam, etc. 



Nil 



Total Imports. 



Ybar.'*. 



1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 



Metals (specie excepted) and all 

manufactured articles of iron, 

steel, and other metals. 



Cotton 
Goods. 



£ 
661 
546 
(J86 
85* 



Woollen 
goods. 



Cotton 
yam, etc. 



£ 


£ 


£ 


903 


527 


80 


646 


364 


61 


699 


463 


73 


465 


234 


7«; 



Woollt'n 
yam, etc. 

£ 
1-5 

114 
10-.". 



Valve of Total Imports from — 



Vkars. 



(iroat Britain. 



1875 

1885 
1890 
1895 



£ 
4,091 
2,586 
3,696 



Germany. 

£ 

181 

834 

1,590 



Relgium. 

£ 

78 
131 
603 



Not yet published. 



France. 

£ 
1,314 

996 
1,628 



United Sutrt. 

£ 

512 
1,02S 
1,ISJ 
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SEBVIA, IN £1000. 
Value op Total Imports and Exports. 



Ybjlss. 


Imports. 

• 


Exports. 


1874 

1885 

1890 

1895 


IMnArs. 
81,050,000 
40,472,975 
38,042,500 
28,217,500 


£ sterling. 
1,242 
1,618 
1,521 
1,129 


Dinars. 
34,750,000 
37,615,299 
46,840,000 
43,890,000 


£ Sterling. 
1,390 
1,504 
1,838 
1,735 



Total Impobts of — 



Tbabs. 



Ail mannfartnred articles of iron, 
steel, aad other metals. 



Cotton 
goods. 



I^oollen 
goods. 



Cotton Woollen 
yam, etc. < jam, etc 





£ 


£ 1 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1874 


— 


1 


— 




— 


1885 


72 


120 


59 


83 




1890 


77 


00 


77 


125 


22 


1895 


50 


86 

1 


59 


59 


17 



Value of Total Imposts fbom 



GreH Britain. Gennaojr. 



1874. 
1885. 
1890. 
1895. 



136 
195 

27 



91 

114 

77 



Bdgiom. 

£ 



H 
7 



Fraaee. 



(Jnltad flcatea. 
£ 



7 
10 
14 
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URUGUAY IN £1000. 



Value op Total Impobt8 and Expobts. 



Years. 



1875 , 

1885 ' 

1890 

1895 ' 



Imports. 



Currency. 
12,431,000 
26,275,000 
32,394.000 
25,386,000 



£ sterling. 
2,645 
6,377 
6,892 
6,401 



Exports. 



Currency. 
12,693 
26.253 
29,085 
32,543 



£ Rfceriing. 
2,700 
6,373 
6,188 
6.924 



Total Imports op — 



Years. 



1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 



All manuractured articles of iron, 
steel, and other metals. 



£ 

578 
1,294 
1,846 
1,370 



Cotton 
goods. 



Woollen 
icoods. 



£ 


£ 


566 


251 


624 


187 


1.846 


802 


1,033 


293 



Cotton 
garments. 

£ 
Nil. 



»» 



Woollen 
gaciDenta. 



£ 

Nil. 



Value of Total Impokts from — 



Years. 


1 Great Britain. 


Germany. 

£ 


Belgium. 
£ 


France. 


1 

1 United States. 




£ 


£ 


1875 . . . . 


529 


127 


100 


617 


178 


1885 . . . . 


1,570 


484 


174 


893 


435 


1890 . . . . 


1,872 


600 


:ns 


1,085 


520 


1895 . . . . 


1,678 


631 


300 


506 


374 
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ANNEX No. 7. 

Special Statistics on the Trade of British Colonies, 1875 to 1895. 

(From Colonial Statistics, and supplied by tlie courtesy of the Agents-General 

of these Colonies in London). 

Cape Colony, Natal, New South Wales, New Zealand, Queensland, 

South Australia : showing German Imports. 



CAPE COLONY, IN £1000. 
Value of Total Imposts fbom- 



Ybabs. 


Value of 

toul 
import'*. 


Value of 

total 

exports. 

£ 


Great 
Britain. 

£ 


Germany. 
£ 


France. 


Belgium. 


United 
States. 




£ 


£ 


1875 


6,781 


4,207 


4,712 


6 


14 


Not Stated. 


126 


1885 


4,772 


6,811 


3,759 


48 


NiL 


12 


127 


1890 


9,366 


10,152 


7,825 


164 


67 


3 


274 


1895 


13,612 


16,798 


10.427 


772 


42 


123 


867 





Total Value op Imports op— 


• 


Ykass. 


ManufiM:tured articles of iron, 
steel, and other metals. 


Cutton goods. 


Woollen goods. 


1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 


£ 
383 
191 
572 
690 


£ 

502 

419 

696 

1,029 


£ 

259 
150 
366 
351 



Total Value of Exports 



Yxata. 



1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 



Ykabs. 



1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 



Great BriUin. 



6,364 

8,451 

9.707 

16,316 



Germany. 
£ 

18 
58 
97 
55 



France. 



(779) 
1 
22 



Belgium. 



Not stated. 
12 
(757) 
6 



United States. 

£ 
168 

84 

98 
120 



Value of Gerjian Imports of, in £ (mot £1000). 



Cotton goods. Woollen goods. 



1,329 

5,674 

17,765 



34 
1.742 
1.807 



Hardware. 



110 
Not stated. 
78,484 



Mscbinery. 

£ 

263 

2,202 

40,919 



Silk goods. 



5 
34 
49 
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NATAL, IN £1000. 
Value op Total Imposts fbom — 



Ykakj*. 


Value of 
toUl 


Value of 
toUl 


Great 
Britain. 


Qermany. 


France. 


Belgian!. 


United 




imports. 
£ 


ezportA. 
£ 


£ 




£ 








£ 


£ 


£ 


1875 


1,268 


835 


1,076 




— 


— 


12 


1885 


1,518 


877 


1,231 


10 


— 


— 


1 'J» 


1889-90 


6,164 


1,582 


2,154 


106 


— 




279 


1894-95 


2,370 


1,216 

1 


1,637 


51 


1 


8 


I2f; 



Total Imports of— 



Yeai:». 



Manufactured articles of iron, 
rtteel, and other metals. 





£ 


1875 i 


1)0 


1885 ' 


115 


1889-90 


421 


1894-95 


340 



Cotton goods. 


WooUen goods 


£ 


£ 


121 


48 


107 


57 


112 


143 


93 


70 



NEW SOUTH WALES, IN £1000. 



Valve of Total Imports prom — 





Value of ' 


Value of ' 


Great 
Britain 


1 








Ykars. 


total , 


total 


Germany. 1 


France. 


Belgium. 


United 




imports. 1 


exports. 




1 










£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1875 


13,735 1 


13.797 


6,062 


Nil. 


NU. 


Nil. 


204 


1885 


23,737 


16,750 


11,886 


373 1 


345 


195 


1,009 


1890 


22,015 


22.046 


8,628 


639 


118 


131 


859 


1895 


15,992 


21,935 


6,420 


426 I 

1 


77 


150 


624 



Total Value of Exports to- 



YK.iK>. 


Great Britain. 


Germany. 


France. 


1 

itelgium. 


United States. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1875 


6,375 


Nil. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


148 


1885 


7,293 


30 


142 


400 


986 


1890 


6,623 


404 


234 


1,012 


1,300 


1895 


9,371 


1,142 


1,436 


781 


684 
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NEW ZEALAND, IN £1000. 
Value of Total Imports pbom- 



YrAR8. 



1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 



Valae of 

toul 
imporU. 

£ 
8,029 
7,479 
6,260 
6,400 



Value of 

total 

exports. 

£ 
5,828 
6,819 
9,811 
8,550 



Great 
Britain. 



£ 
6,103 
5,227 
4,221 
3,992 



Germany, i France. 



Belgium. 



£ 

3 

16 

50 

78 



I £ £ 

(£471 only) Nil. 

7 (£456 only) 
5 5 



12 



16 



United 
Sutes. 



£ 
213 
401 
355 
394 



Total Imports ok — 



Yeah«. 



1875 



Manu£icttired| 

I articles of ; 

' iron, steel, 

and otiier 

metalfi. 



Ck>tton 
goods. 



WooUen 
goods. 



DraperA. 



Haber- 
dashery. 



Hosiery. 



Linen 
manufac- 
turers. 



£ £ 

Not sum- niarisiid 



1885 


1,029 


237 


119 


1,089 


81 


42 


25 


1890 


915 


312 


150 


315 


88 


68 


42 


1895 


781 


374 


187 


289 


84 


62 


48 



Total Value op Exports to — 



Ykarh I United Kingdom. 



Germany. 



France. 



Belgium. 



United States. 





£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1875 


4,227 


Nil. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


93 


1885 


4,906 


1 


Nil. 


Nil. 


404 


1890 


7,401 


2 


o 


(£275 only) 


5a3 


1895 


7,045 


2 


1 


(£1 only) 


316 



QUEENSLAND, IN £1000. 
Value of Total Imports from — 



Yeabh. 


Value of 
toUl 


Value of 
toUl 


Great 
Britain 


i 
Germany. 


France. 


Belgium. 


United 
States. 




imports. 

£ 


exports. 

£ 


£ 




£ 


£ 






£ 


£ 


1875 


3,328 


8,857 


1,262 


— 




— 


15 


1885 


6,422 


5.243 


2,751 


9 


3 




114 


1890 


5,066 


8,554 


2,120 


57 


6 


k 


121 


1895 


5349 


' 8,982 


2,308 


77 


10 


9 


130 



Total Value of Exports to — 



t'RABA. 


Grest BriUin. 


Germany. 


France. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


1875 


879 







1885 


1,618 


4 




1990 


2365 


i 




1895 


3,418 

1 1 




10 



BelKlum. 


United SUtes 


£ 


£ 


h 


7 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA, IN £1000. 
Value of Total Imposts fbom— 



' Value of 

YBABS. ; toUl 

imports. 



1890 
1895 



£ 

8,262 
6,585 



Valae of 
total 
exports. 

£ 
8,827 
7,177 



Great 
BriUiD. 



£ 
2,483 
1.857 



Germany. , France. 



£ 

297 
171 



£ 

13 

20 



Belgium. 



United 
States. 



£ 
23 
24 



£ 

219 

241 



Total Imports. 



Ykabs. 


ManuCactared 
articles of iron. 


Cotton goods. 1 Woollen goods. 


Cotton yam. 


Woollen yam. 




steel, and other 
metals. 

£ 
364 
232 


Piece goods. 

" £ 
268 
269 


1890 
1895 


NIL 
NU. 


Nil. 
Nil. 



Total Value of Exports to — 



Teads. 


r.reut HriUin. 


Germany. 


France. i Belgium. 

! 


United Statee. 


1890 
1895 


£ 
4,296 
2,362 


£ 

29 
136 


£ ' ^ 

22 1 85 

270 1 95 

1 

1 


£ 

an 

14 



Value (not in £1000) of German Imports of— 



Ykaks. 


Cotton goods. 


I Woollen goods. 


Hardware. 


Machinery. 


Silk goods. 


1895 


£ 
2,829 


£ 

949 


£ 
253 


£ 
11 


£ 
? 
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Values and Qdantities of British Metals and theik Manufactoeks 

Exported, 1865 to 1895. 



VALrea t» £1000 or Bbttish Hbtals i 



a M*»DPACTI!BE8 ESPOBTEI>, I 



I lais. I ] 



I ItBO. I IIM. 



Haebinery — 

Bteain-engiiies . 
Of other sorlB . 



-Kill 



TeiDBnafMtaT 
Ipuddl 
.»nKfe.bo 

IrmdiOfa] 



hoopB, abeet and boiler i 

platei i 

- — tinned pUtee 

east or nrouglit, and all f 

othtr mnnufimtureB . . \ 

m BO II fact ores ot iteel, 

of Dteeland' 



Total of iron <>nd ateel 



8,293, 8,058 fl,2SS 



SOI 102 1,165 

2,2291 8,**B 8,218 

2,615' 2,725 2,876 

B.756' 6,453 8,072 



439 



780 827 



2,1191 8.304 8,883 

2,3621 8,686 4,457 

S,334J 4,342 8,792 

1,103' 1,073 1,269 

575 1 827 1 826 



84,038 25,747 gS,390 1 21,710 1 31Ji65 



TeleKTaphte wire .... 
Hardware and cntterj . . 

Total 

Copptr, iiBWWWght— I 

Iii|»)tii. L'akeB, Or atabs . . . | 

n tooght r parti y wtongbt— 
Mixed or <rel]on metal . . . 
Ofothnreorts 

Bra«e, (if all Burt« ; 

T^ead, pie. Khc4;t.aDd pipe. , . ; 

Tin, .mwr,.«Kbl ■■■■■- 

ZiDc, vroiiglit and iiQwrnn);''* • ' 



2,077 
854 
1,897 
711 
8^52 
(,239 
8,727 
1348 



8,910 6,334 1 6,432 4.821 1 3.621 4,:ti« | 2,638 



735 980 1 1,053 901 2,629 

795 1,084 1.021 I 972 1,004 

1,228 1,1721 1,257' 1,232 917 



496 633 4761 899 



162 1 



Total j 4,276 4,787 6.139, 4,774. 4,455, 6,530 4,24* 



QuAtmriEa ur itiiiTiHH HtrrALM a 



EXPORTKD, l8«J5-18t'.">. 



HeUll {CorUiHOal)— I 
Iron, old, tor ro-l 

mnnaraotnre . ./ | 

pig Kud puddled 

buiaDglSibolC,! I 

and rod . . . ./ 
ndltuid. ofl I 



hoops, alieeU, 1 

and boilar plutet / ' 

■ ■ tinned plates . , 

cut or 1 

wroDght, and alll I 
other mnnurnc-| ' 

wiought . .J 
of steel, or of steol I 



2,961 
547,041 
2M,257 
434.300 
24,137 
IIG.032 

6a,7iH 

214.255 



106,749 
753,339 
321,455 



23,447 

13],4S4 



21,610 243,613 
947,827 1,632,348 

276.068 304,214 

MSfiSi I 693,696 

42,221 I 5'J,lgO 

204,483 283,194 

138,363 217,718 

239,869' 275,714 



I 
34,1'62 29,858 , 



85,236 149,902 aT.IWl 

960,931 ' 1,145,268 («iL5« 

264,472 222.835 Uism 

714,276,1,035,431 ty.;iS 

S5.093 Gl,567 'itiSI 

330,954 1 SSSi-IOS 307.131 

298,:^86 421,797 S'^'.IW 

:[47,963 454,171 »*^ 

60,481 U;t,41« !»,•« 

25,451 -IXHt 



Totftlofiroi 



iDgots, 



pMtly wriiught; 
Mixeil o: yellow ) 

or other sorts . 
llnisB. of nil Borta . 



Tin, uiiwrouglit . 

Zinc, wrought imd) 

utmTought , . J 



'' 11,175 n.02ii! 14.26* 12.8; 

' j_ \ ! . 

2,735.575 8.4.>7,306 ' 3,792,993 3,130,682 4,001,430 ■hMWAJll 



277,547 3.18.645 , 418,400 351,451 S-K^O 



l!Ht,00l 1 


244.676 


321,787 
1 44,238 1 


309.861 
.17,460 


24'.82G 


47.820 


103,4881 


101,696 


89.226 1 


146,909 



104,269 j 

97.160 



104,176 im:j« 
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AXXEX No. 9. 

The German Commebcul Treaties axd CiRCLUftTAXCEs that led to 

Them. 

(Extmots from Sir Charles Oppenheimer^s reporU to Foreign CMBoe, and republished here 

bj his kiiid pennissioii.) 

As mentioned in chap, viii., on the ^' Industrial Progreas of the German 
Empire," the following extracts are from the able reports of Sir Charles 
Oppenheimer, H.R.M.'g Consnl-General at Frankfort, and show the circum- 
stances that led to the signing of the German Commercial Treaties. 

For a complete account of the commercial treat j between German j and 
Russia, of February, 1894, dealing with its provisions and effects on trade 
both from German and Russian points of view, the reader should study the 
three valuable reports issued by the Foreign Oflioe in 1804, Xos. :i28, 'd2*J^ 
and 338, Miscellaneous Series. The first is by Mr. Gosselin, ILM.'s Secretary 
of Embassy at Berlin ; the second is that of Sir Charles Oppenheimer ; and 
the third is by Major I^aw, Commercial Attach^f to the Embassy at St. 
Petersburg. 

'^During the year 1893 the discussions from a national-political point 
of view have been many in Germany. They are the expression of the great 
economical process, which for some decades has been in pro^o'ess in Germany, 
^ and which continues to become more acute and transparent, while increasing 
in speed. It is the development of the old patriarchal ai^ricultural Ger- 
many into a modem democratic industrial State. The great act on the 
part of the Imperial Government, the conclnsion of the commercial treaties, 
was the last important stage in this direction. The spirited diKcussions of 
the last year, indeed, are oonnected with them, and form the lament of th<^ 
defeated, and of the adherents and interested parties of tii*; old agricultural 
Government, who in Germany are called ' .Vgrariaiis.' On Febniary 1, iH'Jt, 
those commercial treaties came into forx;^ which liave lieen concluded l/y 
Germany with Anstria-Hungary^ Italy, lielgium, and Switzerland. I treated 
of them fully in my report for the la^ y<jar. As far as (sm \pc seen thus far 
the effect has proved the correctness of luy reiiiarks at that time. The mo»t 
important feature of the commercial tn^ties was the re^lur;tion of the grain 
duty from 50 marks to :^.> marks per Urn. At first it only applied to tliat 
number of States, indeed a not unimportant one, which have the most- 
favoured-nation clause with Germany. A treaty has also Ijeen concludi'd 
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with Roumania during the last few weeks, which, however, has not come into 
force yet. Nevertheless, the lower grain duty has been granted in advance 
to Roumania. Only to Russia was it denied. But this exclusion could, on 
the whole, make no difference with reference to the prices of grain in Ger- 
many during the last year, because Russia, on account of her bad harvest, 
had no grain to export, while America was in a position to fill all markets, 
and also to satisfy those wants of Germany which were supplied at other 
times by Russia. So it came about, that notwithstanding the fact that the 
50 marks duty was kept in force against the by far most important granary 
of Germany hitherto, viz. Russia, the reduction of the grain duty has had 
a marked effect. 

" A shower of gold was anticipated for the industry at the conclusion of 
the treaties. It was said that with the treaties a closed middle-European 
commercial sphere of 130,000,000 inhabitants would be created, and thought 
that with this fine phrase, this * closed commercial sphere ' would at the same 
time mean the exclusion of all other States from supplying these countries 
with industrial products. But as amongst these five States in consideration 
(the falsely so-called * Zollunion '), Germany is by far the largest industrial 
State, the lion's portion of the industrial success of these treaties ought to 
have fallen to her lot, inasmuch as she ought to have acquired more than 
hitherto the market of the 80,000,000 inhabitants of the other four treaty 
States. Such an idea would have been equivalent to ousting England, the 
largest industrial State of the world, from the aforesaid continental markets. 
In my last report, I have already pointed out that the idea was a wrong one. 
It mistook the cherished idea of the philosophizing German national econo- 
mists of a closed continental commercial union, which at some future time 
should stand out against similar closed trade spheres on the part of Great 
Britain and its colonies, the American Republics, and Russia, with the reality, 
the modest success, which, in comparison to such an Utopian idea, the Imperial 
Government has effected by concluding these four treaties. 

" The so-called customs union, which has thereby l)een created, is not a 
closed commercial field. Such a supposition is prevented by the existence 
of numerous treaties with the most-favoured-nation clause, which the five 
treaty States have made with so many other States outside the ** customs 
union." All these most-favoured nations, including Great Britain, had a 
right, in consequence of their treaties, to participate in the duty reductions ; 
therefore, no exclusive preference would exist, which one of the five States of 
the treaties could grant another, and the shiftings which took place in the 
commerce of the treaty States consequently extended also to States outside 
the treaty union enjoying the most-favoured-nation clause, such as Great 
Britain. 

"These shiftings could not be very important. This is seen from the 
proportionate insignificance of the duty reductions. Moreover, since Germany 
not only received concessions from other States with reference to industrial 
duty reductions, but also made such to other States, it follows that the 
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increase in the Gennan export in some articles, which were specially favoured 
by the other States through reductions, will partially be counterbalanced by 
the increase in the import of other articles of industry, for which Germany 
has given in exchange to the other States duty reductions. 

** The export of Germany has by no means increased rapidly, but, corre- 
sponding with the general depression in the world's market, has decreased, 
though, however, not materially, and the increases in export of some articles 
is counterbalanced by a decrease in others. 

" Nevertheless, the exaggerated illusions, which were entertained at the 
inauguration of the treaties by their adherents, have now found their expres- 
sion in similar exaggerated protests by the opponents of the treaty policy. 
In the press, in societies, and also in Parliament, they have frequently been 
uttered. Many men engaged in industry seem to have expected a sudden 
influx of gold as a result of the treaties, and are disappointed and irritated 
because, notwithstanding the treaties, the millennium, when there will be no 
more crises, has not yet commenced. Even conspicuous successful industrial 
men show this want of general national economic insight. The former 
protective policy favoured to an enormous degree some large industries and 
land proprietors to the detriment of the numberless millions of the popula- 
tion who stood opposite these as consumers, and had indeed showered gold 
upon those favoured ones. The tendency of the present treaty policy is, ou 
the contrary, to grant a slight alleviation to the great mass of the people at 
the expense of the minority hitherto privileged by the protective system. 
The favourable effects are divided amongst millions of economic existences, 
and the disadvantages are concentrated in a few powerful hands with impor- 
tant votes. But one must not be misled by these few, though powerful, voices 
of great manufacturers and land proprietors in thinking that by far the 
greater portion of the German population does not agree with the present 
commercial policy. 

" With the Eusso-German Commercial Treaty, which came into force on 
March 20, 1894, and of which I have treated already in a special report, the 
great achievement of ratifying the commercial treaties undertaken by the 
' new course ' of German policy has been brought to a close. This task began 
with the treaties concluded in 1891 and in force since February 1, 1892, with 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland ; in the year under report 
it has been extended by the new treaties with Spain, Roumania, Servia, and 
has finally been continued till it has reached the height aimed at by the 
policy of European equilibrium through the treaty with Russia. The four 
first-named treaties may be regarded as the fundamental basis, or ground 
floor, the next three (the so-called ' small ' commercial treaties), as the second 
story, and the Russian treaty as the crowning ine of the monumental work. 
The treaties also ratified in 1893 with I ^pt and Columbia, which in a 
geographical, as well as a commercial-politi sense, difl'er from the others, 
may be styled corollaries. Is the work com d, or there anything else 
still left to be done ? It may as it considered finished. 
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However, there is still one great object which ought to be aimed at in the 
commercial diplomacy of the ' new course,' and that is, the conclosion of a 
tariff treaty with France, to replace the most-favoured-nation clause of the 
Frankfort peace. 

'^At any rate, this commercial treaty work is a work that has alreadj 
made its mark in the history of the world, and is commencing to exercise its 
changing influence on the political formation of continental states. I do Dot 
propose to follow up this point in my present report, but will confine myself 
to reviewing, in a general way, the economical effects of these commercial 
treaties on Qermany, and its economical reaction on Great Britain. 

'^ The supply of breadstuffs for Germany is facilitated and cheapened, the 
industrial export is positively favoured partially by duty reductions on the 
part of foreign countries, and partially by the duties having been fixed so as 
to avoid new protective measures, which, whenever they are resorted to, create 
confusion in commerce and industry, and often curtail the latter for a length 
of time. The most important results of the treaty will probably be found to 
be the security now obtained against protective surprises, and the stability 
given to the customs laws of Europe for a period of ten years. It would be 
premature to give a definite verdict to-day as to whether the commercial 
treaties will actually accomplish what is hoped from them. For this the work 
is yet too young ; nevertheless, it seems as if the actual development is going 
on as was originally planned by the founders and advocates of this com- 
mercial-political work. In the former autonomous protective customs system 
of Germany the weakest point was the high grain duties. It has been proved 
that the introduction of the grain duties, especially the raising of them to 

marks in 188."), with the consequent rise in the prices of grain, has succes- 
sively reduced the grain, />. bread-consumption of the German population, 
and partially had the effect of causing an enlarged potato consumption to take 
its place ; in fact, it impaired the conditions of sustenance for the population 
of Germany. The disclosure of this fact has not failed to have a deep effect ; 
dearer bread and inferior quality of the people's food mean a fatal attack on 
the foundation of all industry, which surely is formed of a well-fed working 
population. The example of England, which at an early period did away 
with the corn duties for the benefit of her labouring population, exercised 
a stimulating influence on the free- trade party in Germany. The new com- 
mercial treaties, with their reduction in the grain duties from o marks to 
:^ marks 50 pf. per 100 kilos., have only just come into force, and yet the 
statistics already tend to prove the fact that the consumption of bread, and 
consequently the nourishment of the German population, has increased. 

1 will here (juote a few figures taken from an official document of the German 
(lovernment, which, however, curiously enough, seems hitherto to have escaped 
the notice of German newspapers. In these statistics the production and 
import of grain in Germany is added together, then the export deducted, and 
in this manner the quantity of grain is calculated which htis remained in the 
country and consequently been consumed. According to these statistics it is 
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seen that the quantity of wheat left for consumption in Germany during the 
13 harvest years 1879-80 (i.e. since the introduction of the grain duties) 
until 1891-92 (when the reduced grain duties came into effect) was on the 
average 2,898,147 tons per annom, and that, in the harvest year 1892-98, 
the first year entirely under the influence of the reduced grain duties, the 
proportion of wheat remaining for the consumption of the German population 
was 3,869,693 tons. This means an increase in the consumption of 33%. 
Furthermore, the average quantity of rye consumed in the 13 harvest 
years 1879-80 until 1891-92 was 6,271,841 tons, while that of the year 
1892-93 was 6,96.j,000 tons, which gives an increase of 11% in the 
consumption. These figures would not be materially changed, if the transi- 
tion year 1891-92 were left out of consideration. It may be assumed 
that the German population increased by about lu% during the period 
under consideration (ie, the year 1892-93 as compared with the averages of 
the years 1879-80 to 1891-92. The consumption of rye kept pace very 
nearly with this increase in the population, whereas the increase in the con- 
sumption of wheat is quite three times as great ; the conclusion which 
I should be inclined to draw (though with all the reservation necessary in 
such calculations) is, that as far as can be gathered from existing facts, the 
German population has increased its consumption of wheat, while that of rye 
has remained the same, so that in general the i)eople now eat more bread, and 
that, too, of a better quality. 

^^ Great Britain, by virtue of the most-favoured-nation clause in her treaties, 
])articipates in all the benefits acquired by the commercial treaty system in all 
countries whither British industrial exports find their way. In this re8|)ect 
the wise conmiercial policy of Great Britain has secured for English industries, 
without making any compensation whatever, the same favours which tlie 
German Government has only been able to secure for her industries at th(j 
price of a reform in her former customs policy, ft will depend upon British 
trade itself what use it will make of the advantages s^) easily acquired for 
it by the former wise pohcy. 

*'The turn of mind altogether in Germany, wliich has come alxiut with 
the growth of the commercial treaty pi>1icy, leads (jne to exix^ct that the 
endciivonrs of the (lerman industry to open up new fields for output in the 
world's market (wliich endeavours, too, are sec^>nded by the (foveriiinent) will 
in future l>e carried on with still greater zeal. The entliusiasm of the German 
industrial party at the conclusion of the Kusso-German Commercial Treaty, 
which was (|uite inconsistent with the s*>l>er dry customs policy, may i>erliapii 
likewise be regarded as an expression of the increas<jd fe<fling awakene<l 
within them of the need of exfjansion. It will U; the task of the great 
industries of England, with a view to lier extende<l fximmerce and her pre- 
dominant position on the seai^, to draw the l(;sson for her own mode of 
proceeding from the increased z/^l and the fai^ilitated cAuuhium of lalxiur in 
the German indnstrv. 

"'Spain, Roumania, and *ServLa, in conv^jmno; of the expiration of tlieir 
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former comprehensive tariff treaties, had regained their full customs autonomy, 
and were guided by their endeavom* to make the most of this state of liberty, 
on the one hand to increase their financial resources, on the other, to afford 
their rising industries, by means of high duties, protection against the com- 
petition of foreign countries, economically far in advance of themselves; 
lastly, they too, much in the same way as Switzerland and perhaps Russia, 
may have cherished secretly the thought that they would make good use of 
the customs autonomy to create a basis for favourable custom treaties. The 
three above-mentioned countries increased their autonomous tariffs consider- 
ably ; they created thereby customs war tariffs, which, indeed, have been of use 
to them in their fight with the powerful treaty contractor, Germany, as can 
be seen by the treaties now before us. Germany had also, it is true, to offer 
these countries valuable concessions ; thus Spain had nothing left but to agree 
to an arrangement as to the most-favoured-nation clause, i\e. participation in 
the reduced conventional duties of Germany on wine and southern fruits. 
A main source of the wealth of the country consists in her wine, since, by the 
tariff measures of the French Government, her principal market hitherto, 
viz. France, had been lost to her for the most part. Servia and Roumania 
in their turn had to be content with the grant of the German conventional 
duties on grain as an adequate equivalent. Thus the German Government 
also was enabled to conclude treaties with the countries above-mentioned, 
without granting them more than the conventional duties already fixed in the 
treaties with Austria-Hungary, etc. For these same conventional custom 
duties Germany also obtained essentially her treaty with Russia ; and the 
German Chancellor, Count Caprivi, could therefore well say, in the German 
Imperial Diet, that Germany had had her conventional tariff paid for several 
times over.'' 

"Servia, while the former treaties were in force, had reserved for her 
neighbour, Austria-Hungary, more advantages than she granted Germany. 
The friendship which was developed as regards her customs policy at the 
beginning of the commercial treaty work between Germany and her first 
treaty contractor, Austria-Hungary, was utilized in a very clever manner by 
Germany to induce Austria-Hungary to negotiate with Servia on a similar 
basis, simultaneously, and with the same aims as Germany did in the new 
commercial treaty, and thus Germany succeeded in eliminating the privilege 
possessed by Austria-Hungary ; and herein consists the principal value of the 
treaty with Servia. When concluding treaties with other countries Germany 
has adopted a totally different procedure ; she negotiated quite isolated, and, 
by this change of tactics, has shown that the working in concert with Austria- 
Hungary was no mere chance matter, but, on the contrary, was the result of 
long-cherished and fixed purposes. 

"The favour shown to Austria-Hungary, as mentioned above, rested on 
the treaty concluded in the year 1881. According to this a series of articles^ 
packing-paper, card-board, stone-cutter's work, cement goods in bulk, common 
pottery goods, raw iron, iron, agricultural implements, and tools of iron 
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or steel had to pay but the half of the treaty cosbom duties when entering 
direct from Austria-Hungary into Servia under the title of " frontier traffic ; " 
in a manner the whole of Austria was regarded as a " frontier " district of 
Servia, a view which, considering the far greater area of Austria, appeared 
somewhat strained, but which at the same time can easily be explained on 
the one hand by the fact that Austria formed almost the only market for the 
Servian export trade, while on the other hand she was also financially and 
politically Servia's main support under the Servian Government then in 
power. 

"Under these circumstances it can be easily understood that the com- 
mercial intercourse between Germany and Servia reached but modenite 
figures. Thus the export of Germany to Servia for 1891 is valued at 4*0 
million marks, her import from Servia at 3*9 million marks. The extra- 
ordinary favour shown to Austria-Hungary has now been done away with by 
Germany in the new treaty. By the latter the frontier privileges of Austria 
have been reduced to a zone 10 kilometers broad, as well as being confined to 
articles of the local trade, such as grass, hay, milk — in fact, they are reduced 
to real frontier customs facilities such as are usual in all treaties between 
neighbouring countries. 

"In the new Servian customs tariff Servia has gone over from the ad 
valorem system, which was formerly in vogue in all the Balkan States, to the 
system of specific duties. Germany, however, has not raised any objection to 
the specific duty system because it is essentially more favourable for (German 
textile industries than the ad valorem duty, especially for products which an; 
manufactured from lighter material and are dearer than the produc-ts of other 
countries. 

"The concessions of Serbia to Germany consist in reduction in the Hpccific 
duties on a series of articles of German import. The yearly Gemian exi)ort 
in these articles to Servia amounts to 2,1:^5,000 dinare ; for these, according 
to the general tariff, 2*1 million dinare,* i>. 97 per cent, of the valiK; of the 
goods, would have been collected for custom dntics; according to the new 
treaty tariff the duties on these same goods would Ix? only 2:^r>,000 dinari;, 
i.e. equal to 11% of the value of the goods. The concession of Oennniiy 
consista in nothing but the fixing of the duty tariff as now arningc<l. 
There is no doubt that the Servian treaty is a successful f)iece of work on the; 
part of Germany's treaty policy. 

" Germany is less fortunate in her negotiations with Spain. Hero it wan 
necessary for (Jermany in the first instance, and one might wiy alrnrmt 
exclusively, to open again for German agriculture the exccwlingly lfni>ortiifit 
Spanish market, which had formerly l>een not only a very extensive inarket, 
but in fact almost her only one for alcohol The ravages Inflir.-tij^l on Fmncli 
vineyards by the phyllozera created at the Ijeginning of the eightii^n a fear an 
to whether the flourishing wine indnstry would lie maintainirfl, and it was 
desirable to help this branch of national trwle \rj avarj means available, 

* 1 dfMir«=lCW. 
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Finance therefore arranged in her commercial treaty with Spain of 1882 a 
lower import duty for wine with a high percentage of alcohol, which favoured 
the export of Spanish wines to France and procured from Spain the quantity 
of wine needed for the French wine industry. As France took up great 
quantities of alcoholized Spanish wines, Spain could consume considerable 
quantities of German alcohol. By the damage done to France through the 
phylloxera, Germany thus indirectly profited. 

^' This, however, did not please the French alcohol manufacturers at all. 
When, in the year 1892, the Spanish-French commercial treaty expired, the 
injuries caused to French vines by the phylloxera were for the most part again 
repaired ; and now the interests of the French distillers, the tendency of 
French protective policy, induced the Government to raise the customs dutj 
on wine in 1892, and simultaneously to reduce considerably the percentage of 
alcohol allowable in liquors cleared as wines. These measures caused a rapid 
decrease in the export of Spanish wines to France ; the latter had reached, 
even in the year 1890, nearly 8,000,000 hectoliti-es, valued at 240,000,000 fr., 
and sank immediately after the expiration of the treaty with France to 
about half, and the wines that were still shipped to France were only such as 
bad been slightly alcoholized. For Spain the consequences of this were two- 
fold : she did not need any longer so much alcohol as formerly, and hiboured 
under a surplus of wine for which she could find no market ; so the Spanish 
wine-growers resolved to utilize their superfluous stock of wine by manu- 
facturing it into alcohol, and energetically demanded the expulsion of all 
foi-eigu competition in the Spanish alcohol markets. In the new Spanish 
customs tariff prohibitive duties were levied on alcohol, and all endeavours 
of the German, and later on also of the Austro-Hungarian Government, to 
obtain some abatement in these figures have utterly failed. It is mainly the 
Spanish alcohol customs duties that have for a very long time delayed the 
conclusion of the treaty with Spain. For the last year before the expiration 
of the old treaties the German exjwrt of spirit to Spain, although considerably 
reduced owing to Spanish measures from its former dimensions, still repre- 
sented a value of 8,000,000 marks, and furnished lucrative business to the 
trade and shipping of the German cities. It must now be regarded as lost. 
The (lermau Government therefore aimed in the new treaty at securing as 
well as possible the other interests of German agriculture, industry and 
commerce in the Spanish market. These interests cannot be regarded as 
trifling, for the German export to Spain, exclusive of alcohol, was even last 
year above 33,ooo,000 marks. 

** Among the concessions which Germany obtained from Spain must l)e 
mentioned the regulating of the customs duty on potato meal, which has, 
during the last few years, found a good market in Spain ; besides this, too, 
a few not unimjwrtant i-eductions in the Spanish minimum tariff have been 
irained, and a sort of most-favoured-nation clause has been agreed upon. 
Germany endeavoured in the treaty negotiations with Spain to obtain 
ihi niost-favoured-nation clause altogether, which has become typical as a 
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commercial political formula ever since the famous Cobden Treaty. Spaiu, 
however, has obstinately refused this, and has only granted a partial most- 
favonred-nation treatment, viz. that it is to be applied merely to a number of 
articles specified in the treaty. As a natural consequence, Spain also only 
asked for a partial most-favoured-nation treatment. The German Govern- 
ment, however, has been able to secure for itself in the partial most-favoured- 
nation treatment the minimum tariff on all German goods entering Spain, 
which practically comes fairly near to the most-favoured-nation clause. 

" A special article in the Spanish commercial treaty regulates the appUcation 
of the conditions of the treaty as regards the colonial possessions of Spain, and 
secures for German subjects there the same privileges as those granted to 
all other nations. The German Government, however, has not succeeded 
in coming to any agreement regarding the ti-ade to those colonies. How 
advantageously Spain's negotiations with Germany turned out can be seen 
l)y the concessions granted her, for they go even farther than the German 
treaty tariff for many articles exported by Spain, such as (!ork and cork goods, 
saffron and tropical fruits. They do not, however, exceed the concessions 
which Spain gained by former treaties from Germany at the time of the 
Imperial Chancellor, Prince Bismark. The Spanish-German treiity was not 
sanctioned by the Spanish cortes, and time will show whether it will or will 
not c*ome into force.* Whereas, in former years Germany remained con- 
siderably iHjhind Austria-Hungary in her intercourse with Servia, she han 
succeeded in surpassing tliat empire as regards trade relations with Roumania. 
In the year 188G, in consequence of the decree issued by Austria forbidding 
the importation of cattle, the customs war arose l)etween Austria-Hungary 
and Roumania, and Germany took possession of a great part of the Roumanian 
market which had until then l)een claimed by Austria-Hungary. Germany 
has thus l>oc<)me the largest exporter to Roumania ; even in \HH{\ her exports 
to Roumania amounted to 73*3 million francs, 181)0 already to 109*2 million 
francs, }H*)'2 to 139*6 million francs. These advantages, as alx)ve-mentione<l, 
Gennany has gained at the expense of Austria-Hungary. 

*'To what extent, however, (Jermany was benefited by the tustoms war 
Utween Roumania and Austria-Hungary can be seen from the fact that 
<iennanyV export to Roumania in the years 1HI>o and IhIU suqMisses that of 
England by 12,00(),()00 fr. and 25,oo0,00() fr. resi)ectively. According to 
inquiries made by the (Jennan Government the (Jerman ex]H)rt8 to Roumania 
consist chiefly in the following articles : Chemical products, colours, varnishi's, 
lead pencils, rough joiners', turners', and basket- makers' goods, fine wo<mI- 
work, furniture, glass, and especially looking-glasses, rough iron goods, rails, 
wrouifht-iron and t-ast-iron machinery, sewing-niacjhines, rutlery, musical 
instniments, fine kinds of leather and leather gcKxls, woollen and cotton 
textures, woven hosiery trimmings, ribbons, woollen and rotton riot lis, silk 
and half-silk stuffs and shawb^, toys, and sui^jir." 

* A commercial iiiidfnitaniliDg wiw finallv arranged U'twotMi Gormany and Spain in 
July, lH»i;. 
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^' The teudency of the new Roumanian customs tariff was to increase the 
receipts in the duties and to promote the national industry which is slowly 
developing. In this customs tariff Germany has obtained redactions for the 
most important articles of her export. "Woollen textiles form one of h« 
most considerable export articles to Roumania, and represent, according to 
the Roumanian statistics for the year of 1890, a value of 12,733,960 fr^ 
against an English import of 9,489,280 fr., and a French import of 
4,679,480 fr. For heavy woollen textiles no customs reduction has been 
obtained. For light kinds weighing 500 grammes or less per one square 
metre the duty has been reduced from 150 fr. to 135 fr. per 100 kilos. The 
value of the German export in these last-mentioned articles, woollen textiles, 
is given at about 10*5 million francs yearly. The duty on woollen trinmiings 
has been reduced from 160 fr. to 140 fr., that for cotton trimmings from 
200 fr. to 150 fr. Special stress is laid upon the fact that the respective 
goods have been grouped in the tariff differently. Whenever such goods 
were hemmed and seamed or provided with buttons, ribbons, or other 
trimmiugs, the Roumanian customs officials were accustomed to tax them 
according to the higher rates charged on millinery ; this has now been 
changed for the future. A number of Roumanian customs have been fixed 
upon as well as the placing of certain goods on the free list, and for all this 
Germany has granted to Roumanian commerce the benefits of the German 
treaty tariff, of which the corn duties are of special and increasing im- 
portance for the agricultural State of Roumania, as can be seen from the 
tables of the German grain import, which have been already given. 

" The export of Roumania to Germany consists mainly of cereals, waste, 
bristles, dried fruits, nuts, chestnuts, animals and animal products. It has 
been rising since 1880, when it amounted to 2'6 million francs. In 1891 it 
amounted already to 30*9 million francs. Although the customs war between 
Roumania and Austria-Hmigary has been terminated, and a treaty concluded 
between these two countries, it is still hardly probable that Austria will 
so easily or rapidly oust Germany again from Roumania. For the next 
few years, therefore, Germany wiU have to be considered as the principal 
competitor in the Roumanian import market. 

'* The treaties with Spain, Roumania, and Servia terminate, as do those 
with Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Russia, on December 
13, 1903. 

*' On July 19, 1892, the German Empire concluded a commercial treaty 
with Egypt, which came into force on April 1, 1893, and will expire on March 
12, 1912, the date when the German-Turkish commercial treaty also termi- 
nates. The basis of this arrangement is formed by the treaties previously 
concluded by Egypt with other States, especially with Great Britain, as well 
as the concessions made on the part of Turkey to Germany in the treaty of 
August 2G, 1890. The treaty stipulates for most-favoured-nation treatment 
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on both sides. On the part of Egypt the import and export duties are fixed 
at 10% for several categories of goods, namely, raw and spun silk, silk yarn, 
wine, alcohol, petroleum, cereals, and meal at 15%, and the export duties at 
10% on the value of the goods. Duties for goods in transit are not to be 
levied in Egypt. The admissibility of an octroi tax is restricted by the 
treaty, and the Egyptian mode of levying the duty is regulated. Until 
new arrangements are made the present duty of 8% on the value for imports 
to Egypt remains in force. Any possible increase which might be decided 
on will only apply to Germany if they are also applied to all other countries, 
and in the aforesaid fixed rates of duty a certain maximum has been agreed 
npon for such future increased rates. The export of Germany to Egypt 
amounted in 1880 to 2,266,000 marks ; in 1891 already to 6,252,000 marks ; 
the import of Germany from Egypt in 1880 amounted to 4,598,000 marks ; 
in 1891 to 6,177,000 marks. Those are the statistical values, but the actual 
figures of the intermediate traffic and of the trade of the German free 
harbour districts are probably higher. The articles of German export to 
Egypt, which since 1886 have steadily increased, were manufactured goods of 
many descriptions, whereas Egypt exported mainly raw cotton and cigarettes 
to Germany. In the discussions of the Imperial Diet about the Egyptian 
commercial treaty many speakers expressly acknowledged that the English 
control and its free-trade influence in Egypt had been excellent. 

" Columbia. 

" On July 23, 1892, a treaty of commerce, friendship, and navigation 
between Germany and Columbia was agreed upon at Bogota for ten years, 
which in the year 1893, having received the sanction of ]K)th legislatures, 
was ratified and then came into force. This treaty is, as far as it concerns 
the traffic of goods, purely a most-favoured-nation arrangement. The 
commercial relations of Germany with Columbia have only been noteworthy 
at all during the last few years. They are even now of no very great 
importance. The export of Germany to Columbia was valued in 1889 at 
3,823,000 marks; in 1890, at 4,761,000 marks; the import of Germany 
from Columbia in 1889 at 5,101,000 marks ; in 1890 at 8,890,000 marks. 
The main export articles of Germany to Columbia are woollen and cotton 
goods, iron goods, and beer, while the chief items imported from Columbia 
into Germany are tobacco leaves, raw coffee, and carozza seeds. The com- 
mercial political relation between the two States was based on the old treaties 
— limited most-favoured-nation agreements— concluded in the year 1854 
between Columbia and the then free-Hanse cities of Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Lubeck, but their validity for the confederation that had meanwhile 
come into existence was questioned by Columbia. The German Government, 
therefore, opened negotiations as early as the year 1883 with Columbia with 
a view to concluding a new commercial treaty, but, owing to political com- 
plications in the free State, the negotiations were interrupted, resumed in 
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188G, and then again broken off. But as soon as the McKinlej Bill appeaiv<l 
and the pan- American policy of reciprocity on the part of the United Stata 
of America began to meet with success, Germany hastened also to conclude a 
treaty with Columbia similar to the ones she had so successfolly ratified 
with San Domingo and Ecuador. The result of these endeavours is the 
new commercial treaty with Columbia, which is held a success in view of the 
American policy of reciprocity, which the United States themselves even 
in the meantime have again abandoned. The arrangements Germany has 
made with Columbia as regards the civil, criminal, and administratiTe 
jurisdiction, as well as regarding the compensation for damages, which the 
subjects of the German Empire may receive within the territory of Columbia 
during revolutions or civil wars from rebels, or which they may suffer at 
the hands of uncivilised tribes revolting in Columbia, are in accordance with 
the standpoint which has l)een repeatedly maintained by the British Goven)- 
ment on the strength of the opinions expressed by the legal advisers of the 
British Crown, as was explicitly pointed out by the German Government 
when conj&rming the treaty. 

" Whoever has observed the development of the political economical life 
under the influence of the new commercial treaty policy must have received 
the impression that this policy has produced a peaceful revolution in 
Germany, more than any other change in the management of the German 
Imperial Government during the last few years — a revolution which will 
doubtless continue to develop further. 

*' Its tendency on the whole is the adoption of the economical legislation 
and administration of Germany to the wants of the industrial state. In 
single points this tendency is also beginning to influence the finances of 
the Empire by transforming them. The commercial treaties have already 
brought about a decrease in the customs duties of 40,000,000 marks per 
{innum. At the same time the expenses have increased by 60,000,000 marks 
])er annum on account of the new Array Bill. 

" The position of the commercial political connections with foreign 
(countries at present is as follows : — 

" Tariff treaties in which Germany has made concessions and srniuted the 
raost-favoured-nation clause exist with the following states : — 



Statk. 



Belgrium . . . 
Greece .... 
Italy .... 

Austriii-Hungury 
UoumuDia . . 
RuBsia .... 
Switzerland . . 
Servia .... 



Datk or TaE.\TT. 



December 6, 1891 
July 9, 1884 

December 0, 1891 
December G, 1891 
October 21. 1893 
February 10, 1894 
December 10, 1891 
August 21, 1892 



L-vrsK (with 1 Ykar's S<mct\. 



I 



December :)1, 1908 
March 2, 1895 

December ,S1, 1903 
December 31, 1903 
December 31, 1903 
December 31, liH)3 
December 31, 1903 
December 31. 1903 
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^' HoBt-favonred-nation treaties exist between Germaov and— 



Stats. 



Dats or Tkkatt. 



Lai^e. 



Argeniioe 

Chili 

Colombia 

Costa Bica 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic . . 

Eqnador 

Fmnoe 

Great Britain and colonies 
Guatemala .... 
Hawaii 



September 19, 1S57 
FeWoarr 1, 1862 
July ' Sa, 1892 
MaT 18, 1875 



Jannanr 

Hareh' 

Frankfort 

September 

MMKh 



ao, 1885 
28,1887 



Hondorai 

Liberia 

Madagascar 

Morocco 

Mexico 

Netberlandii and colonies 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Salvador 



October 



December 
Deeember 
July 



Sweden and Norway . . . 

South African BepoUic 

(TrsnsYaal) 

Turkey 



Egypt 



30,1865 
90,1887 
25,1879 
19,1879 
12,1887 
31,1807 
15, 188:; 
l,1^^0 
5,1882 
31, 1851 
21,1887 
11,1873 
13,1870 
12.1868 



June 
Jaonarr 
Older ' 

like with 



Norember 22, 1885 
Matt!ii 22, 17<;] 
August 26, 1890 



JulT 



19.1892 



Bulgaria, including East 
Boumelia 

Uruguay 

United States of Ameries 
Zanzibar 






March 2d0«1802 
August ^1890 
Julr J3, IKT^ 

r Art. 28; 
June 20, 189:^ 

OldtreatkM 
Deoemb^ JfiO. ]88r> 



1 year after notice. 

1 year after notice. 

July 12, 1904, with 1 yemr*s notic^f 

1 year after notice. 

January 26, 1896; 1 year's notice. 

March 29, 1898 ; 1 year's notice. 

Xooe. 

1 yearns notice. 

June 22, 1898 ; 1 year** notic«^. 

1 year's notice. 

July 2, 1898; I year's notion 

1 year's notioe. 

1 year's notifie. 

BeriiAble on July 10, 1H9<; 

1 year's iKitioc. 

1 year*s notice. 

May 18, 1898; 1 y^itr's noiU^. 

1 y«ar*s notice. 

Au)nast 22, 1M99 ; 1 year's twiif'. 



July 2I« lH!Mi', 1 y. sr's wAuft- 

Msrdti JX 1912; r«fvisabU; at th<f 
end of the 7th or 14iii v<^r. 

March 12, J912; nfvimhUi «t th<' 
«»d of the 7th or IHh ytMf. 



July '.il, J 897; J y«*s/s mAUm. 

July 4« J90I rth<'r»<afiir fuHii'-f 
JO y*mn iit «%•«? «/f tt<; iA*/ti«-4' f^tf 

rvsmi'm). 



* Whkit llkrw-iiMr «|ipljr w Iltuuki ykMmmtAMm Aud *A}\i^i\tr9 



tb€se there exi^a treati^ iii wbkb ^'*itrui)tius Ijua« ucitlicf j<fiiJjUiri 
tariff conoeauoxiB nor tLe iJucwt^£ttV9Uf<>*'l'U;tfttivfj <;i^UJ»<', '-.y. vtith ^'ijiijuu, 
Japan, Congo State. Coi%a. Hamua. biauj. Hti<i witb ^|;«iii v^ulj raffn'tyA: U/ 
the CaroUne, Palacu iokI iixt Zulu An;iiip<;kg<^jif. 'JVt^i(« wjtb Ji^j^u t^ii'J 
Portugal are at prweut in 'j^jurne </f pr«,'^rati*/ij. WiUi rt^^'r^tufA w ib« 
treatj with Japan ^jcuufmik* bof;!^!^ Jiuiv«.' Uxru 4:alh:«i u|^^fj t<i /Im; thf r 
opiniont, and beaidw tiM»e tiie '%«^llUiratij * M.'u0t<>im C'/uucily, i»bi<'L >^ 
formed of nMrdumtii, i^ to U' MuaiUioutxl. A 4;'/iuiii)ifr4;ial ti^^t v witb Por- 
togal has boen re;ieat^v dei»ir^ Ijy iu'juiiih«« JUK'iti>»t4>J. 'i'bi- d<«ir*f v^at 
mcnre urjrentlT rt-jieateO w'b»ii. on Mjtt> \o, tb*- <;4rt«^jfjx of tb«; |irovjbi<.»tttil 
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commercial arrangement with Spain was followed by the costoms war. As 
has transpired, the conclusion of a treaty with Portn^l, for which prepara- 
tions have likewise been made, presents special difficulties. For a long time 
in the German press it has been stated that the negotiations regarding the 
treaty with Portugal were so far advanced that the demands and concessioDS 
on both sides were outlined. It was also reported that the Customs (Council 
had to consider this matter. The German-Portuguese commercial relations 
have, it is true, developed slowly, but, nevertheless, fairly steadily. Ger- 
many's place in the Portuguese import is second, but far behind England's. 
Her export to Portugal amounts to a third or a fourth of that of England. 
German export to Portugal has consisted up to the present principally in 
various articles of food, manufactured goods, instruments and machinery of 
all kinds, metals, wool manufactures, linen goods, silk goods, cotton goods, 
glass and enamel articles, clay and animal products, leather, hides, skins, fats, 
etc. On the part of German industry the possibility of an increased export 
to Portugal at the expense of England and France is thought possible in the 
following articles : Woollen cloths, cashmeres, wall-papers, mixed woollen and 
cotton and woven goods, spun silk yams, cotton goods of various kinds, soda, 
potassium, cement, gunpowder, raw and wrought iron, copper goods, mill 
products, codfish, potatoes, sugar, machines, paper and products of the 
German chemical industry, which is especially efficient. 

'* The commercial and navigation treaty concluded between Germany and 
Uruo^uay in 1892, which regulates the relations of these two countries on the 
basis of the most-favoured-nation clause, was ratified in the past year. 

"With the lapse of the commercial provisional arrangement between 
Germany and Spain the autonomous tariff came into force against Spanish 
imports. It had been hoped that the Spanish Government would be satisfied 
till the close of the Coites' discussions on the treaty with enforcing on German 
goods the Spanish minimum tariff, which in itself is already high. The 
Spanish Government, however, decided that their maximum tariff should 
immediately be put into effect on goods from Germany. Hereupon the 
German Federal Council resolved to make use of Section 6 of the German 
Customs Tariff Law of June 15, 1879, and to impose on goods coming from 
Spain (according to an Imperial decree dated May 25, 1894) an additional 
duty of 50%. These additional duties not only affected direct Spanish 
imports, but also such goods as came from Spain's foreign possessions. In 
a communication of the Imperial Chancellor, on December 5, 1894, these 
occurrences were laid before the German Reichstag. A debate followed in 
which the attitude of the Government was approved of, and a proposition 
made to give the Federal Council further powers to impose duties on such 
goods as soon as the customs war commenced, as had hitherto entered free. 
Hitherto there was no prospect of a speedy close being put to the German- 
Spanish customs war. On the part of Germany the initiative will not, 
judging from various signs, be taken ; likewise there exists no inclination 
to make further concessions in a new treaty below those of August 8, 1893. 
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III case duties were levied upon goods entering hitherto free, the import of 
Spanish ores, a very impoilant item, into Germany, would in the main be 
affected. 

"The commercial political relations between Grermany and the United 
Stiites of America were somewhat itifected during the last year, inasmuch as 
America resolved in her new Tariff Bill to make a difference on sugar, which 
was imported from such countries as pay an export premium. Against this 
tlie (lerman Government, as is well known, protested, because it saw in it 
a breach of the most-favoured-nation clause. The Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment joined in this protest, and the representatives of the American Govern- 
ment have acknowledged the validity of this objection. It is hoped that the 
senous disturbance in the international exchange of merchandise which would 
arise from an eventual customs war between America and Germany will be 
averted, the more so, as the Governments concerned are eager to remove the 
differences in a fair manner. The United States of America in 1893 furnished 
Germany with goods to the total value of 458,000,000 marks. Germany 
shipped to America goods amounting in total to 354,300,000 marks, prin- 
cipally manufactured goods. 

** A customs war which would cut off this exchange of goods would foix^e 
the German as well as the American export industry to look up new markets 
for their output, and in view of the entire commercial-political look-out such 
an endeavour could only succeed on the basis of further decrease in prices. 
Ft would take a considerable time to ])lace these quantities of merchandise in 
other centres, and the entire international markets would thereby be affected. 
The commercial-political relation between Germany and the United States 
have not been specially regulated since the founding of the German Empire. 
They are still founded on older treaties with different German States, 
especially upon the treaty between Piussia and North America of May 3, 
1828. There exist resolutions of the German Federal Council, however, 
in which by declarations the right of the most-favoured nation has been 
extended to the United States. Such resolutions date from February 2o, 
1885, and January 30, 18i)2. The German Imperial Chancellor, in the 
Session of the Imperial Diet held on December 10, 1891, furthermore made 
some remarks on this relation at the time, when the conunercial treaties with 
Austria were being discussed. They were as follows : — 

*' ' As regards the United States, you will be able to see from the report, or 
from the reprint of some official documents which have been laid before the 
House, that at the time when discussions arose about the importation of port 
this question was also treated, and that the Federal Governments, which in 
the year IHH't held that the United States belonged in our eyes to the most- 
favoured nations, have felt no necessity now to discuss the question whether 
the American view of the most-fuvoured-nation treatment, which in many 
instances differs from the German, comes in question here. We merely 
maintain the same position as in 1x85, have granted America the right of 
most-favoured nation in this respect, etc.' 

o 
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** This utterance is based upon an exchange of documents of August 22, 
1891, between the German Ambassador in Washington and the represen- 
tatives of the United States, wherein the light of the most-favoured nation is 
actually granted to the United States, although the basis of this grant by 
treaty is not quite clear. The United States have up to now practicallj 
taken the same view of the matter. It may, however, be remarked that in 
Germany a desire for the formal conclusion of a treaty with the United 
States has repeatedly been expressed. 

"The prohibition to import American cattle into Germany is based, 
according to official German statements, upon the appearance of Texas fever. 

'* The prohibitory decree, which was issued just at a time when the price 
of home meat had reached an extraordinary height, was regretted equally by 
consumers as well as shippers. Although the influential German agrarians 
demand the strictest application of the Animal Contagious Diseases Acts, 
and the prohibitoiy decree meet^ their desires and views, yet on the part 
of the officials concerned all connections between the prohibitions and the 
differentiating of the German sugar in America is publicly and emphati- 
cally denied. A commission was sent to England to study the experiences 
gained there as regards the import of American cattle. One may expect, 
therefore, that the prohibition law will possibly be again cancelled, although 
the present Minister of Agriculture, during the discussion of his budget, 
proved himself in a much discussed speech to be an energetic adherent of the 
prohibitive poUcy in the interests of the health of the home cattle. Mean- 
while, a new measure had been adopted, which might be applied to this matter, 
although such a connection is not quite clear. By a decree of the Prussian 
Minister of Finance it was decreed that * corned beef ' must pay according to 
the autonomous tariff 20 marks duty, instead of the 17 marks of the treaty 
tariff, since, according to his ideas, corned beef does not come under the 
position of ' prepared meat ' in the treaty tjiriff. 

'^ Japan ComniPirial Treat y. 

" German commercial relations with Japan have been regulated up to the 
present on the basis of the most-favoured- nation clause. In the year 18GI> 
the value of Germany's direct exports to Japan did not amount to 1,(mm>,(mX> 
marks. In 1888, however, it rose from 5,000,000 to 18,000,000 marks : 
in 1801 it again sank to 14,800,000 mirks, to rise again in 181)2 to 
17,100,000 marks, and in 1808 to 18,500,000 marks, whereas the British 
exports to Japan at the same time amounted to 11B,000,000 marks. The 
most noteworthy articles of Germany's expoit to Japan are — 

ARTrcLt>. Value in Million Mark«. 

Woollen cloths, not printe<l 5-282 

Polished iron wire r828 

Threefold spun sheep- wool yarn 1'402 

Aniline and other tar coal proJucts 1168 

Malleable iron in bars 1*03(> 

Total 10-716 
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'^Thc export has risen in 189:3 in alcaloids and its salts (250,000 marks), 
aniline and other tar products (129,000 marks), iron wire, also shaped, not 
coppered (195,000 marks), sheep- wool yarn, raw, double (123,000 marks), 
the same, bleached or dyed, double (125,000 marks), woollen cloth not 
printed (655,000 marks), zinc rolled, etc. (170,000 marks). The export has 
fallen off amongst other articles in rapeseed, iodine, beer in bottles, gold and 
silver paper, coloured paper (409,000 marks), half-silk goods. 

" Grreat hopes are founded in Germany on the treaty now in course of 
preparation, as people are of opinion in various circles that Japanese successes 
in the late war, as well as the progress in the opening up of the country for 
the eflPects of civilization, will greatly increase the consuming capacity of the 
Japanese market as to European goods." 
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ANNEX No. 10. 

Values of all Classes of English Exports separately to British 
Possessions a^u Foreign Countries, 1885 and 1895 Compared.* 



Table of Values in £1000 of all English Exports (of British originX 1885 to 1893. 



Descbiptiox. 



To British Fo^tKSwHioNrt. 



To FOKKIGN CoCXTSIKft. 



TOTAX. TO ALL PLlfiB. 



♦» 



>♦ 



J» 



*) 



♦» 



>» 



»» 



AlkaU 

Apparel and slops 

Arms, ammunition, and mili- 
tary stores, shot of iron in- 
cluding shells 

Arms, gunpowder 

percussion caps . . . 
ammunition unenume- 

rated 

cannon and mortars . . 
muskets, rifles, and fowl- 
ing pieces . . . . 

revolvers 

swords, cutlasses, bayo- 
nets, etc 

ordnance stores not 
otherwise described . 
Bags and sacks (empty) . . 

Beer and ale 

Bisouit and bread 

Bleaching materials .... 

Books (printed) 

Brass, manufactures of, net 

being ordnance 

Butter 

Candles of all sorts . . . . 
Caoutchouc, manufactures of . 
Carnages, etc., railway car- 
riages for passengers and 

parts thereof 

Carriages, etc., railway wag- 
gons, tracks, etc., and parts 
thereof, for ballast, minerals, 
and merchandise . . . . 

Cement 

Cheese 

Chemical products or prepara- 
tions not specially enume- 
rated 

Clay, unmanufactured . . . 

Clocks, watches, and parts 

thereof 




1885. 



778 



31 

116 

41 



121 
5 



4- 494 1 
- 32 i 


228 
197 


- 72, 

- 2 

i; 


180 
2 



5 



+ 



2G 9 

95 ; 55 

1,138, 1,049 

107 i 138 



20 
722 
I 
156 

33 
131 
170 



29 
755 

181 

43 

234 

260 






17 
40 
89 
31 
9 
315 



+ 25 

+ 10 

+ 103 

+ 90 



126 120 - 6 



22 
683 
506 
395 
486 
420 

207 

142 

67 

740 



123 



1895. 



+ or - 
'95 V. '86. 



1,815 1,385 - 



722 - 



129 -h 

65 - 

18 - 

517 -h 

251 -h 

108 - 

1 - 

814 - 

191 4- 

.S88 - 

473 - 

414 + 

471 - 

472 + 

237 + 

58 - 

151 + 

929 + 



430 
56 



98 
51 
23 

289 
54 

72 
1 



169 
295 
33 
19 
15 
52 

30 

84 

84 

189 



107 - 16 



1S85. 



18»&. ! 






£ I £ i 

1.955' 1^7 - m 
4,1611 4,525 + 314 



67 131 4- W 

3ja. 181 - 137 

69' 33-96 

• I 

605 1,337 4- 732 

296 318* -I- 21 

374, 229 - 145 

10, 7 - 3 

8i 10 -h 2 



491 201 4. 152 

7791 443 - S9S 

1,645 ' 1,523 - 122 

502 553+51 

507 500 - 7 

1,143 1,228 4- » 



363 
175 
199 
910 



250 



418 4- 55 

101 - 74 

385 4- ISS 

l,liK) 4- 



277 4- 27 



500 


245 




255 


288 


1 

267 




21 


788 


513 




275 


380 


270 


— 


110 


430 


370 


— 


m 


811 


641 


— 


171 


29 


23 


— 


6 


22 


14 


— 


8 


51 


38 


^ 


13 


313 


535 


4- 


222 


1,135 


1,630 


4- 


495 


1,448 


2,16,-. 


-r 


717 


10 


23 


— 


13 


180 


324 


4- 


144 


191 


347 


T 


156 


127 


38 


I 


cSO, 


IK) 


30 


— 


60 


217 


69 


— 


148 



* Columns I. and II. added and compared with 111. differ !>iliglitly, as all Hgures below £1000 are ignored in flr^t two. 



I».:.,.rT.o«. 


To Ba 




o... 


To FOIEIOS COOBTB 


„. T„„„„.r„=.. 




,». r + 












,„, 1 + or - 




,.». 


■«.. |i,. 


t.'». 


"*'' 


ia»5. 


■n 


■'"■ 1 


""»• l|-.litF.-W. 




£ 


t 11 


t 


* 


t 






t ' ' 


Coals, cinderfc etc- 




li 














Coali and volm 


1,682 


1,455 - 


177 


S,390 


1!,144 


+4.754 10,022 


14,600 +4,578 


Coke bihI oiDden .... 


19 


4ft 


+ 


30 


328 


415 


+ 


87 318 


to* + 116 


Fuelmnniifnc-turtfi. . . . 


21 


10 




U 


240 


358 


+ 


lia 262 


368 + 106 


Cools, prodiiotB of cobI, peat. 




















otiliak', incliKlLD^nnpbtba, 




















p«nlDa ud iU oil, petro- 
leum, pilrli. iiT,.! tnr . . . 


72 


105 


+ 


33 


784 


1.468 


+ 


684. 857 


1,573 - 716 


C.^unwj.^gLMn i-80... 


80 


3 


_ 


75 


820 


1.339 


+ 


519 901 


1.344 ■■+ «3 


















1 


1' 


tund mixed or jeUow metal 


101 


499 


+ 


39R 


257 


130 




127 972 


629< - 343 


Oopper, iuieaiimeiate<l . . . 
Omdage, cables ropo^ Mid 


617 


357 




290 


585 


486 


~ 


99 


1,232 


844"- ^88 


twine of hemp or liglit 






















■Mterial 


17S 


171 




4 


207 


257 


+ 


50 


383 


428 + 45 


Cotton twUt and jam . . . 


3.025 


8,030 


- 


995 


1339 


7,260 


-1,579 


11,865 


7,155 ,-4.410 


„ manuractnreB, piece 
goods, plain, . . . 


16,108 


13,346 


-S,.76, 


14,4SC 


19,859 


•+B.403 


80,565 


33,2051+8,610 


„ tDanarBCtures, pieoe 




















1 


good^ printod . . . 


6,950 


9,195 




755 


10,755 


7.353 


-3.402 






„ laoe and patent net. . 


531 


375 




156 


1,845 


1,385 




260 


«.376 


1.9611- 415 


., hoderr (itookinKa or 


















„„J 


■ooka) 


391 


181 


- 


210 


127 


38 - 




519 


220 - 299 


.. honerr or other aoTti . 
„ tbteadfoTiOiring . . 


ISi 


95 




57 


222 


100 - 


122 874 


193 - 179 


38G 


458 


+ 


72 


1.979 


2,701 + 


722 3,865 


3,160,+ 795 


„ olber mntiuraetureB nn- 


















ennmeraled . . . 


547 




+ 


145 


050 


1,464 + 


814 1,198 


8,167 + 939 


Dve sialt, prodoota of ooal tai 


15 


H 




1 


278 


197 1 - 


82 295 


2121- 83 


„ „ other aorta unenu- 




















merated. . . . 


IG 


37 


+ 


21 


185 


2231 


+ 


88 201 


260 + 59 


Buthen and ehina ware, red 






















19 


59 


+ 


40 


82 


93 1 


+ 


11 101 


153 1 + 32 


E-Sli'^DwaJ^ ohiQa-wate.'p™ 


















li 


nan, and porcelain . , , , 


611 


484 




127 


1.125 


1,351 


+ 


229 1.737 


t,839'+ 102 














1 










402 


388 




61 


237 


179 




58 649 


317 - 132 


Glow. platG, rough or (ilvored 












































and mimm) 


8S 


48 




37 


160 


30 




130 


246 


79 1- 167 


Gkw. Hint. pUiu. col. or oroa- 






















menlnl (iacluding bottles 






















and other manufnctares of 






















BiBtglM.) 


ISO 


115 




65 




99 


+ 




279 


2h'- 05 


QkM MmmoD bottlei . , . 


261 


208 




53 




115 


+ 


26 


350 


324 ' - 26 


















1 






33 


.12 


+ 


19 


56 


118 


+ 


62' 89 


170 - 81 


ateaf. tnUow and animftl fat 


27 


32 


+ 


5 


381 


499 


+ 


118 409 


531 + 122 


Haburdisherv aud tnilliner; 






















(including embroidery and 




















, 


needlework) 

Hanlnnre* end cutler; no- 


1,676 


1,099 




577 


682 


252 


- 


380 


; ».308 


1.352 - 95t 




1.183 


760 




423 


1,668 
257 


1,09G 
329 




572 

72 


! B,851 

709 




Hirfaofrelt 


451 


941 - 


no 


+ 


1,856 - 091 


„ Ittaw 


252 


aoi;+ 


49 


117 


95 




22 


370 


390 + 2t 
22 1 - IC 

37 - S 


„ other win- 

Hop. 


20 
37 


9 - 
5 '- 


11 
38 


11 
3 


13 
3 


+ 
+ 


2 
2 


' 32 
40 



198 
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Dkscriitiox. 


! 

To BbTTISH POfiBEaSIONS. 

1 


To FOUIIGK GOOXTRIES. 


TOTAI. 


TO ALL PlAOtS. 


1886. 


1895. 
£ 


i + « 

'95 « 


1 
.'86.1 


1885. 
£ 


1895. 

£ 


+ or — 1 

•96 t. '85. ; 

1 


18»5. 

£ 


"^- •ir-i 




£ 




fi 


L I 


Implementa and tools — 








1 

1 














Agricultural 


140 


137 


^^ 


3 


149 


242 


+ 


93 


289 


379 + 91 


Unenumerated 


255 


306 


+ 


51 


322 


553 


+ 


231 : 


5»7 


860 + S3 


Instruments and apparatus, 






1 

1 














, 


surgical, anatomical, and 






1 
















Boientiflo 


113 


137 


+ 


24 


125 


140 


+ 


15 1 


238 


277 4- » 


Iron, old and scrap for re- 






1 












1 




manufacture .... 


46 


53 -f- 


7 


214 


199 


— 


15 


261 


252 - • 


Iron, pig 


194 


128 1 4- 


m 


1,846 


1,928 i 


+ 


82 


2,041 


2,056 + U 


„ puddled, and puddle bars 
y, har 


48 


13 - 


35 


2 


6 


— 


4 


51 


20-11 


733 


375 1 - 


358 


651 


379; - 


272 


1,385 


755 - a 


„ ang:le, bolt, and rod . . 


98 


22 - 


76 


136 


76' 


— 


60 . 


1 235 


98 - iSi 


„ railroad, rails .... 


1,767 


6811-1,086 


997 

1 


751 1 - 


246 


2,764 


1,432 -Ma 


„ railroad, chairs and 




• 1 










1 


1 




sleepers 


484 


118 - 


366 


' 189 


52 


— 


137 1 


i 673 


170 - J« 


„ railroad, unenumerated . 


289 


156 1 - 


133 


177 


137,- 


40 


467 


293 - IT* 


„ wire of iron or steel (ex- 




1 1 

1 






1 

1 




1 




cept telegraphic wire) 




1 






1 
1 


1 


1 

1 




and manufactures 








1 






I 




1 


thereof 


361 


338 - 


23 


; 328 


372 1 


+ 


44 


689 


711-1- tL 


„ sheets and boiler plates . 


380 


176 - 


204 


1 532 


173 

j 


— 


359 


973 


349 - jM 


,, sheets, galvanized . . . 


1,234 


1,376 + 


142 


528 


874 1 + 


346 


1,763 


2,251 + «f 


,, hoops and hoop iron . . 


163 


166 -h 


3 1 381 


172 - 


209 


1 545 


338 - i<i 


„ tin plates and sheets . . 


416 


549 + 


133 


4,011 


3,689 ; - 


322 


4,427 


4.239 - 1» 


„ anchors, ^pnels, chains, 
and cables 




I 












1 




89 


78,- 


11 


159 


197 + 


38 


249 


275 + % 


„ tubes and pipes, wrought 


179 


314 + 


135 


29 < 


372 


+ 


79 


473 


686 + :US 


„ nails, screws, and rivets . 


223 


192 - 


31 


120 


113 


— 


7 


343 


306 - S7 


„ cast, and manufactures 




! 




, 








1 


t 


thereof, unenumerated 


743 


468 - 


ii75 


563 


439 ; - 


124 


1,307 


907 - m 


„ wrought, and manufac- 






1 












, 




tures thereof, unenu- 






1 






1 










960 


819 , - 


141 


678 


731 + 


53 


1,639 


1.551 - N< 


„ steel, cast in ingots or 




1 






!! 








blooms 


614 


8' + 


8 


37 


i 51 


+ 


14 


1 38 


59 -r t\ 


„ steel bar of all kinds . . 


i:^8 


230 -h 


92 


620 


1 958 


+ 


338 


758 


1,1 8l» -f 4$1 




51 


155 4- 


104 


179 


545 


+ 


366 


230 


700 4- *> 


„ manufactures of steel 




t 












1, 




or of steel and iron 




i 






i 










combined 


222 


252 -h 


30 


182 


368 


+ 


186 


405 


620 4- 2li 


Jute, yam 


1 


5 4- 


4 


270 


! 350 


+ 


80 


272 


355 4- a 


„ munufactures, pi<*ce 


1 

1 


1 






i 






1 




goods 


121 


239 , + 


IS 


1,782 


1.929 1 + 


147 


1,904 


2,168 4- 3tt 


„ unenumorated .... 


7 


' 25,+ 


IS 


9 


34 , + 


25 


16 


60 -r 44 


Lead, pi;r 


168 


M - 


134 


101 


200 + 


99 


270 


2:^5 - 35 


„ rolled, sheet, piping. 




















tubing, and other 




















manufactures . . . 


108 


141 + 


33 


43 


116, + 


73 


201 


258 4- ^7 


Leather, tanned unwrought 


' 2^5 


195 1 - 


40 


1,465 


i ^»*^^^ '! - 


240 


1 1,701 


1,422 - ?:» 


Leather, wrought, bootH nnd 


1 








'1 








shoes 


1,333 


1,227 - 


106 


294 


: 853 ; + 


59 


1,627 


1,580 - 47 


Leather, wrought, other 


















articles unenumerated . . 


172 


129 - 


43 


121 


' 226 + 


105 


294 


355 + «l 


Linen, yarn 


2 


5 + 


3 


984 


960 - 


24 


986 


965 - t\ 


Linen, nmnufactures, piece 














! 




goods — 










1 1 








Pliiiii, unbleached, and 










1 








bleached 


606 


479 - 


127 


3,407 


3,009 - 


398 


3,6,")3 


3,488 1*;:^ 


Checked, printed, dyed. 










■ 




1 




damask, and diapers 


(!<; 


r,o - 


<; 


140 


:W8 + 


198 


206 


^99 4- li^ 


Sail elotii und sails . . . 


95 


84 - 


11 


87 


108 ; + 

1 


21 


183 


192 4- 5 

1 
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Linen, thread for aewing ■ ■ 05 I 7-14- 'J 
„ maDDfactmei naanu- 

merated fK 174 + S« ^ 

I.ucifen and vesta matches . i H4 77 — til ' 
MhcIi iD'-ry, 1 till mill wurk.Btmm 

"'r"«l".tire *, "'."'° . l,r2D 3(;7 + 702 

Agricultural 70 SO - KO 

UtLer deBoriptioQa • ■ - I ^^6 572 + ISO 
Unchinerv and mitlwork, not I 
steaia-eDgiiieg — ' 

Agricullnral 79 70 - 9 

Seiving luncbineB ... ■!9 i 56+17 

Ollipr cleBociptiond . . 1,712 2,741 +1,032 

BlkDoni 240 244 :+ i 

Meat 1 IHJ 184 + 53 ' 

HedicinM I 531 653 + 107 

Uctol*. imenumHrated and I I 

nuDuraclorea tbereoC . . . 92 120 + 28 

'Sliuical iiistruiiicnte and parts ! 

then-of 147 . 108 - 39 

OiU, all kinds of 272 I 310 + 44 

Oil and floor cloth, including | ! 

iii,i;L.riil,b. I cloth .... 205 , 280 + 75 

PuiuiiT^Viiluurs, materials, un- ] 

Paper, writing or printing, and | ' j. 

envulopes ■ 854 | 055 - 199 , 

I^per hangings , 94 8li — 8 

Paper, pastelxiarti, millbiiard, I J 

etc. (otkI playioz cards) . . ; 35 : 38 + 1 . 

I'*per, untnuiueraled and arti- 
cles of imiwr (except luipier ' 'I 
mftohO ] l-f-l 132-12 

Ferfamery or all Boris ... 17 40 — 1 

Picldes, vini.'t^r. aauoes, oondi- | 

mtnts, pnxcrveil fruits, and | [ 

Fictnrea 41 14-27 

Plalp, silver 2U 14-15 

Plated and gilt wares ... 105 100 - 5 

Prinls.engravinss, drawings , S8 ^^5 — 23 

Proviiiona, UQenurufratul . , 293 304+11 
KagaCeioepl woollen) nnd other , 

mnteriala for making laipcr. 1 7 8+1 

t^.kd.llen-.,udhaniH>« ... ^74 284 + li> , 

Salt (HH'k ami whlti;) ... 332 302 - 31) 

tMtpetre 7 9+ 2 

Seeds of all wrts T.i 04 - H 

Silk. llin.«u, Iwisl, iiad yam . l:( + 7 
(■i Ik.man afaotures ofst Ikon It— 

Broad stuffs of silk or satin. <>8 US - :jO 

HBiidkeraliierB.«arrB,Bliuw[i :{10 320 + 10 

ItibbuDS of all kinds ... 39 24 - 15 i 

Lace i»l 31 - 29 

llnenamumtail 75 51-24 

Silk, nianufaotuns of silk «nd 
olti«r mattr rials — 

Broad staffs .... 134 S5 - 49 

Utiier kinds 17 24 + 7 



528 1 430 - 98 l,6.*i8 ' 



1,099 


706,- 


333 


1,480 


1,338 


- U.-i 


488 
332 
4,710 
1,480 
110 
■2,1 


727+ 239 
857 + 525 
7,912 +3,201 
1,703 - 412 

213 + 97 

389 + 98 


507 
372 
6,422 
1,720 

248 
842 


797 

913 

10,015 

1.948 
397 

1,048 


+ 230 
+ .'.41 
+ 3,.W3 
+ 222 
+ 149 
+ 200 


387 


337 + 


50 


479 


458 


- 21 


73 
1,441 


51 L 

1,003 - 


22 
438 


221 

1,714 


1.V.I 

1,008 


- 02 


400 


57f! + 


170 


Oil 


N57 


+ 240 


004 


898. 


234 


1.222 


1,550 


+ 334 


285 


300 + 


15 


1,139 


950 


- 183 



■M 44 + 



081 345 - 33« 
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DE&CRirrioN. 



Skins and furs, all kinds of 

Soap 

Spirits, British and Irish . . 
Stationery, other than paper . 
Stones and slates — 

By tale 

Grindstones, millstones, and 

other 

Sugar, refined and candy . . 

„ molasses, treacle, syrup, 

and glucose .... 

Telegraph wires and apparatus 

Tin, unwrought 

Umbrellas and parasols . . . 
Wood and timber — 

Staves and empty casks . . 

Unenumerated manufactures 
Wool, sheep and lambs (British) 

„ others 

Woollen and worsted manu- 
fiEictures — 

Woollen yam (carded) . . 

Worsted yam (combed) . . 

Woollen and worsted tissues 
of various wool kinds ♦ 

Flannels 

Carpets (not being rugs) . . 

Blankets 

Shawls 

Rugs, coverlets, wrappers . 

Hosiery 

Small wares 

Zinc or spelter, crude in cakes 
Zinc or spelter, manufactures of 



To Bfimsn Po!>se9sion8. 



1885. 
£ 

31 
301 
730 
45\ 

56 

17 
102 

14 
270 

23 
370 

30 

200 

36 

14 



19 
79 



404 
417, 
308 
89 

101 ; 

253 
92 
56 
19 



To FoBKiGx ConirrsiES. 



Total to all Pucz^ 



1895. ' 
£ 

55 

457 

1,231 

436 

1 

I 
17 



+ or - 
•95 r. '85. 



£ 

+ 24 

+ 156 

+ 501 

- 18 

- 39 



34 
356 

77 
161 
16 1- 
11 '- 



23 
53 



300 

282 

250 

48 

259 

444 

7H 

.^1 

16 



27 ' + 10 

64 I- 38 

21 i+ 7 

246 i - 33 



+ 11 
- 23 



+ 47 

- 39 

20 

3 



+ 4 
- 26 



- 104 

- 135 

- 58 

- 41 
+ 158 
+ 191 

- 19 

- 25 

- 3 



1885. 
£ 

255 
178 
141 
399 



74 
659 

162 
490 
388 
128 

69 
131 

8JW 
759 



334 
3.949 



33 
770 
190 1 

95; 

228 
301 I 
115 
18' 
7 



1896. 
£ 

265 
299 
327 
423 



186 1 158 



114 
500 

126 

535 

349 

99 

28 

113 

842 

2,086 



95 
6,199 



69 
570 
243 

43 
190 
388 
115 



+ or - 
'95 r. 86. 

£ 

+ 10 

+ 121 

+ 186 

4- 24 

- 28 

+ 40 

- 159 

- 36 
+ 45 

- 39 

- 29 

- 41 

- 18 

- 54 
+1,327 



- 240 
+1,250 



1885. 



242 

91 
762 

177 
770 
411 
508 



4.028 



+ 36 437 
- 200 1,188 



77 + 
4 - 



h 53 

- 52 

- 38 

h 81 
same 
59 
3 



498 
184 
330; 
555 
208 
74 
27 



1896. 



+ •"- 



£ £ ' £ 

840 1,087 + if: 

ATI 756 -r 2« 

872 1,559 + «»i 

853 86<) -r * 



176 - « 



141 
574 



-jiai 



148 - 

782 + 

383 - 

455 - 



9 
3 



99 106 + 7 

332, 275 - S: 

933 858 ~ TS 

773 8,098 +1^ 



353 118-233 



5,253 +l;B> 



3G9 
8.73 
494 
92 
4541 



4 

12rt 



K^l + 277 

188 - » 

109 -h ^iJ 

20 - 7 



• 1885 and 1895 classification diflerent, and prcventsi compArisons 
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ANNEX No. 11. 

List of Principal Statistical Books consulted. 

The Annual Statements of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign 
Comitries and British Possessions for 1885, 1800 and 181)5. 

Statistical Abstracts for the United Kingdom from 1865 to 1895. 

Statistical Tables showing the Progress of British Trade and Production, 

1854-95. 

The Annual Statements of Trade of British India for 1885 and 1895. 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India, 1884-5 to 1893-4. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other Possessions of the 

United Kingdom, 1880 to 1894. 

Statistical Abstracts for Principal and other Foreign Countries, 1884 to 
1895. 

Various Statistical publications of our principal Colonies for 1885 and 
1895. 

For Germany, " Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Waarenverkehr mit dem 
Auslande," 1885 (Bander, 19 and 20). 

" Answartiger Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets im Jahre 1895 " (Theile 
I and 2). 

" Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Reich," for 1885, 1890 and 1895. 

"Annual returns of the Foreign Trade of the Empire of Japan" from 
1888 to 1895. 
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ANNEX No. 12. 

Commercial Treaty between Germany and Japan, sioned April 4, 

189G. 

Extract from Board of Trade Journal of January, 1896. 

"The following are the more important modifications from the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty of 1894, on which it is based. 

" By Art. III. of the German treaty, the nationals of each of the contracting 
parties may lease lands for residential, industrial, and commercial pnrposes. 
(The word * industrial ' does not occur in the British treaty.) 

** Arts. VIII. and IX. of the German treaty, relating to importation of 
patterns and the imposition of inland duties, are new, and read as follows : — 

"Art. VIII. Articles liable to duty imported as patterns by merchants, 
tradesmen, and commercial travellers of one of the contracting parties, who 
visit the territories of the other contracting party, will mutually be exempt 
from import and export duty on the understanding that, if not sold within 
the period determined by the law of the land, they shall be re-exported, 
subject to the fulfilment of the Customs regulations necessary for the re- 
exportation or for the return into bond. The re-exportation of patterns 
must be immediately guaranteed in both countries at the first place of import, 
by depositing the amount of the necessary Custom duties or by insurance. 

" Further, pattern cards and patterns in cut pieces, and samples, so long as 
they are only intended for use as such, will be mutually admitted free of 
import duty, even though imported in a different manner to that mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. 

" Art IX. Should an inland tax be raised on the manufacture, production, 
or consumption of an article within the territories of one of the contracting' 
parties, either in the whole country or in a limited district, whether on 
account of the State or on account of a conunune or corporation, such aniclf 
may, if imported from the territories of the other contracting party, bt* 
subjected in that country or that district only to a similar and no higher and 
or more onerous tax. 

" Xo (inland) duties of any kind may be raised if in the country or district 
in question similar articles are not produced or manufactured, or, if tht- 
articles are produced or manufactured there, they are not subjected to thv 
same duty. 

" An additional clause is inserted in Article XVIII., facilitating the acquisi- 
tion of proprietary rights by foreigners. 

" By Article XXI. the treaty is to take effect at the expiration of one year 
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after the Japanese Government shall have notified their wisli to put it in 
force, but in no case before the 17th July, 1899 (thereby bringing it into 
line with the earliest date for putting the Anglo-Japanese treaty in force), 
but with the following important modification, viz., that Article XVIL, 
dealing with the protection of trade-marks, etc., shall come into force on 
the day of the exchange of ratifications, provided no other date shall be fixed 
beforehand by the contracting parties. 

*' By Article XXII. the ratifications are to be exchanged at Berlin as soon 
as possible. 

"The treaty specifies the following tariff of cut valorem rates of duty as 
applicable to the articles therein enumerated, as far as they are of German 
produce or manufacture, upon importation into Japan. 



IrKM. 



1 
2 



a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 



15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 



ARTICLK8. 



Ad Valorem. 
IUtt« of Dutv. 



Per cent. 
Cottons — j 

Velvets, velveteens 10 

Tissues of all sorts not otherwise specified in the tariff, plain 
or mixed, with tissues of fiax, hemp, or other fibre, in- ; 

eluding wool, the cotton, however, predominating 10 
Lead — i 

Pig, ingot, and slab 5 

Chemicals and medicines — 

Amorphous and phosphorus ' 10 

Subnitrate of bismuth i 10 

Bromide 10 

Quinine i 8 

Qilorate of potash 10 

Dynamite 10 

Arsenite of iodine of potassium 10 

Nitrate of potash 5 

Salicylic acid 10 

Wire- 
Telegraph wire ' 5 

Iron and steel wire, and small rod iron and steel, not exceed- 
ing \\h inch English in diameter I 10 

Iron and steel— 

Pig and ingot ' 5 

Rails I 5 

Bar rod plate and sheet - - ! 

xron •• •••.. • ..| /• 

Steel l\ 

Galvanized tin, flat and corrusrated 10 

Soldering tin i 10 

Tubes 10 

Railway passenger carriage, or parts thereof . . . . : 5 

Iron nails and wire tacks 10 

Iron screwo, bolts, and nuts, and the same galvaniseil 10 
Glass, window, ordinary : j 

ITncoloured and unstained ' 8 

Coloured, stained, or ground i 10 

Paints and painting material— I 

Aniline dyes I 10 

Alizarine dyes I 10 

Extract of logwood 10 

Oil paints 10 
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Itkm. 



31 
32 

33 
34 
35 

3<; 

37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 

44 
45 

40 
47 
48 
49 
50 



51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
50 

57 
58 
59 



Articlfj*. 



Yams — 

Cotton 

Flax, hemp, or jute for weaving 

Wool and wonted — 

For weaving 

For other porposes 

Yams of all kinds not otherwise provided for in this tariff 
Half-silk satin and silk-faced cotton satins .... 

Hops 

Hats, including felt hats 

Caoutchouc, manufactures of 

Flax tissues 

Leather — 

Other kinds 

Locomotives, and parts thereof 

MUk— 

Condensed or desit^cated 

Sterilised 

Paper, of all kinds 

Paraffin oil 

Paraffin wax 

Portland cement 

Clocks (exclusive of watches), and parts thereof 
Woollen (and worsted) tissues of all kinds, plain or mixed with 
other materials ; the wool, however, predominating — 

Coverings 

Flannel 

Muslin .......... 

Cloth 

Italian cloth 

Other tissues 

Zinc — 

Block, pig, and slab 

Refined sugar .......... 



Ad Valartm 
Ratn oC Dntr. 



Percent. 

8 
8 

8 

8 
10 
10 

5 
10 
10 
10 

15 

10 

5 

5 

5 
10 
10 

5 

5 
10 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

5 

7* 

10 



'• Import duties payable n^/ raloreni under this tariff shall be calculated on 
the actual cost of the articles at the place of purchase, production, or 
fabrication, with the additional cost of insurance and transportation from the 
place of purchase, production, or fabrication, to the port of discharge, as well 
as commission, if any exists. 

" In the protocol attached to the treaty it is provided that the ad valorem 
duties established by the above tariff shall, so far as may be deemed practic- 
able, be converted into specific duties, to be reckoned in the existing Japanese 
silver currency, by a supplementary convention, which shall be concluded 
between the two Governments as soon as possible ; the medium prices, as 
shown by the Japanese Customs returns during the six calendar months 
preceding the date of the present protocol, with the addition of the cost 
of transportation from the place of purchase, production, or fabrication to the 
l)ort of discharge, iis well as commission, if any, shall be taken as the Iwisis of 
such convei'sion." 

rKIMKlJ HV WILLIAM t LOW KS AND SONS, LIMITED, LONDON AND BECCLES. 
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